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MATHEMATICS SERVING MAN TEN GIFTS 

FROM ANCIENT INDIA: 

Hindu scholars of nearly two thou- 
sand years ago gave us ten servants 
we all use: O, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 
9. With only these 10 symbols and 
the place system that came with 
them, we can express any number, 


no matter how large, how small. 


Arabian mathematicians learned 
these numbers from Indian sages, 
and brought them to Europe in 
the tenth century. As Western mer- 
chants and scholars found how much 
easier it was to multiply 217 by 29 
than CCXVII by XXIX*, the old Ro- 


man numerals were abandoned. 


However, the shape of the new nu- 
merals, hand-copied repeatedly by 
Medieval scribes, varied widely until 
the coming of the printing press in 
the fifteenth century. Then inex- 
pensive printed books made the 
mathematical classics as well as the 
new commercial arithmetics avail- 
able throughout the length and 
breadth of Europe—and fixed the 
numerals in type styles still used 
today. Simple enough for a grocery 
bill, so adaptable they can describe 
the basic laws of the universe, these 


ancient numerals are woven into the 





fabric of our lives. 


IBM. 
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Tire meets chuckhole—that's when you need Smileage 


Real punishment—but you can relax and drive worry-free 
—on B.FGoodrich Silvertowns. We do the worrying for you in 
torture tests more brutal than any chuckhole. Forget tire troubles. 
Make your driving fun again on the quality tires automakers 
put on new cars. Get Smileage today! 4 tires, only $4 down. 


Look for your B.F.Goodrich Smileage dealer in the Yellow Pages. ©The B.F.Goodrich Company 


B.E Goodrich Smileage dealers 
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The smartly styled car from the craftsmen of England 





= 
VAUXHALL] 


sold and serviced here by Pontiac dealers 


British good taste and craftsmanship are reflected in 
every line of the Vauxhall. It’s beautifully styled 
inside and out. And there’s a noticeable quality of 
workmanship in the way it’s built and trimmed. The 
body is tight and solid. The interiors reveal careful 
tailoring and painstaking hand work. 

The Englishmen who make the Vauxhall under- 
stand American demands for convenience, too. “They 


give you top-hat roominess for five, plus vacation-size 


luggage space. There’s an abundance of visibility in 
the wrap-around windshield and rear window. And 
there's nothing new to learn with its standard 
American gearshift. It’s quite frugal in its use of gaso- 
line, delivering up to 35 miles on each gallon. Sold 
all over America by Pontiac dealers, Vauxhall service 
is always just around the corner. 

Built in England by General Motors, the Vauxhall 


is far and away your best import buy. 





What happens in a 
hospital at 2 A.M. 


iy THERE IS a good hospital where you live, it is 
always ready to serve you... regardless of the 
hour or the need. 

While you sleep, its staff may be performing 
emergency surgery ... caring for a victim of sudden 
illness . . . or bringing a new life into the world. 

In fact, the responsible hospitals of our nation 
treat millions of patients and care for thousands of 
emergency cases every day. And many hospitals 





also find time for teaching, training and research. 

Suppose our hospitals suddenly closed their 
doors entirely ... or even locked up for the night. 
When you consider the consequences, you'll realize 
how essential a good, modern hospital is to the peo- 
ple of your community. 

Fortunately, we have many excellent hospitals 
which are worthy of the trust and the support of the 
communities they serve. Other hospitals, too, are 
trying to improve their facilities and services. In 
some of these cases, the primary need may be for 
better equipment, while in others, personnel short- 
ages may be the most pressing problem. 


Whatever the need, a strong board of directors of 
representative citizens will be the community’s best 
guarantee that everything is being done to insure 
progressive standards of hospital care. 

How does a hospital become better? By meet- 
ing and maintaining standards specified by the Joint 
Commission on Accreditation of Hospitals. If your 
hospital meets the Commission’s requirements, it is 
a sign that the facilities and the quality of medical . ~ a , eee Ce: oe 
and nursing care have been inspected in great detail 

.. and found worthy of approval. And to maintain 
its accreditation, the hospital must undergo inspec- 
tion every three years. 

Many people find satisfaction in giving some of 
their spare time to volunteer work in hospitals. Per- 
haps there are many things that you could do in 
your community hospital to comfort patients... 
and to ease the load on its busy professional staff, 
especially its doctors and nurses. 


Most hospitals need more volunteer workers. 
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” Mr. & Mrs. Victor Borge celebrate the birthday of one of their 5 Vice-president of the University of 


children on an unforgettable ‘vacation afloat.” The ship has Chicago, Mr. Emery T. Filbey, and 
three supervised playrooms for children, a swimming pool, gym, Mrs, Filbey stroll on the spacious main 
deck games of every description. Take 275 Ibs. of luggage free! deck. Your stateroom’s spacious, too, 





) Wine, dine and unwind 
-—on the fastest ship afloat! 


Youre just 5 carefree days from Europe on the ss. United States 


——— a - 
\ . 2 eat 29 “9 






s.s.United States World’s fastest s.s. America Popular running mate, offers 


liner, completely air-conditioned, from New extra hours of fun at sea. Sails from New York 
York 12 noon: May 22; June 4, 19; July 2, 16, May 15; June 5, 26; July 17; Aug. 7, 27; Sept. 
31; Aug. 14, 28; Sept. 11, 25; Oct. 8, regularly 18; Oct. 9, 29, and regularly thereafter. 54% 
thereafter. Arrives Havre early morning 5th days to Cobh, 64% to Havre, 7 to South- 
day, Southampton same afternoon. First class ampton, 8 to Bremerhaven. First class $312 up; 
$367 up; Cabin class $232 up; Tourist class $181 up. Cabin class $212 up; Tourist class $174 up. 





Mr. & Mrs. Edward R. Murrow are a world Nobel Prize winner (for discovering Strepto- Equally popular with knowing 
away from worry as they relax in the ballroom. mycin), Dr. Selman A. Waksman and Mrs. travelers is the s.s. AMEeRIcA.Above, 
There’s a just-right combination of luxury and Waksman enjoy the invigorating sea air. A Mr. Whitney Stone, Chmn., Stone 
informality on the Unrrep Srares, service staff of 800 looks after your every need. and Webster, Inc.,and Mrs. Stone. 


Consult our authorized travel agents or 


No finer food or service afloat or ashore UNITED STATES LINES 


One Broodwey, New York 4, N. Y. Tel.: Digby 4-5800 


Offices also in Baltimore, Boston, Chicogo, Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles, Montreal, Norfolk, Philodelphio, St. Louis, San Francisco, Seottle, Toronto, Vancouver, Woshington, D.C, 
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In all the world, the most wanted watch 
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This is more than a superb watch. It is chronometer, it is self-winding, shock-re- ¢ Omega, official watch of the 1956 Olympic 


actually a self-winding wrist chronometer! sistant, anti-magnetic. Pick one up. You'll games, will time the 1960 Olympics in Rome. 


Meaning? That every Ome Constella- sense the distinction of this magnificent 
5 e¢ Omega men’s and ladies’ watches are priced 


tion, after a series of rigorous tests lasting watch—from its over-all masculine from $ to $10,5 Federal tax included) 


and are sold and serviced only by selected 
high accuracy from an official bureau of With a handsome 18K gold matching jewelers throughout the world 


360 hours, has earned certification of its to its 18K gold dial and hour marke 


the Swiss government. You receive a reg- bracelet of exclusive design: $875. Other 


rs 2 s ee z Send for free Style Brochure "B” 
istered certificate of this achievement with Constellations from $200, Federal tax in- 
: " a ega Style Brochure cont 20 page 
your Constellation cluded *Waterproof, provided crystal The new Om . Shay ECRETE CORNERS 40 Pag 
2 : : r r ’ ilustrations and helpful facts about watches, You alse 
This Constellation has a waterproof* crown and case nain intactand, ifopened, : of nearest authorized Omega jeweler, Write 


case of 18K gold. Like every Constellation are properly resealed. Omega, 375 Park Avenue, New York 22, New York 


ASK YOUR JEWELER ABOUT OMEGA'S UNCONDITIONAL ONE-YEAR GUARANTEE HONORED IN 130 COUNTRIES 
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LETTERS 





The Astronauts 
Sir: 

Re your article concerning the seven chosen 
[for the first manned space flight—April 
20]: the essay about Marine Lieut. Colonel 
John Herschel Glenn Jr. was stupendous! 
Like we sing in the Marine Corps Hymn: 


Ij the Army and the Navy 
Ever look on Heaven's scenes 
They will find the streets are guarded 
By United States Marines. 
(A/CPL) Don L. Carver 
U.S.M.C. 


Kaneohe, Hawaii 


Sir: 

I can only wish the Astronauts failure 
in their race to space until would-be war- 
makers are treated with solicitude in their 
padded sanitariums. The U.S. and Russia 
should surely be indicted for negligence in 
their attempts to spread man-made chaos to 
the cosmos when we have galaxies of human 
problems to solve here on earth. 

Wes.ey H. Lone 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Sir: 
I wish you had included pictures of the 
wives of the seven chosen. 
MeELVA PoBER 
Pittsburgh 


See cuts.—Ep. 


The Mood in Britain 
Sir: 

From your April 20 description of “The 
Strange British Mood,” are we to assume 
that you Americans are ready and anxious 
to be fried by H-bombs? 

Supposing that we hadn't been “stripped 
of .. . empire, economically and physically 
sapped . . .” by wars—in which, may I re- 
mind you, you first bled us white with 
“cash-and-carry” and then joined in largely 
to protect your investment in our future 
are we to understand that you would expect 
us to be as anxious as the Gadarene swine to 
plunge to perdition? 

STEPHEN BARBER 
London 


Sir: 

The US., France and Germany all pay 
attention on political matters to military 
leaders; we in Britain find this inexplicable. 
What is disquicting at the moment is that, 
with the illness of Eisenhower and the 
resignation of Dulles, the mainspring of 
Western defense is weakened to such an 
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Cooper GriIssoM 
alarming degree that the political direction 
could be taken over by these “talkative 
generals”—no match at all for Top Politi- 
cian Khrushchev. 

PETER STEVENS 
London 


Lonely Fight 
Sir 

Nehru’s attitude toward the recent events 
in Tibet is Nagrant contempt for democracy 
| Time, April 20]. You simply do not poss 
a true love for democracy and brush aside the 
mass propulsion of Tibetan people into slav 
ery by casually and apathetically remarking, 
“We do not wish to aggravate the situation,” 
There is no need for Communism to force 
itself into Asia, for with the sympathetic in- 
difference of men such as Nehru, Asia will be 
Communist without a shot being fired. 

EpWARD KURDZIEL 





SS 





Cudahy, Wis. 
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Sir: 

The thought is enough to make one weep. 
Today, when a courageous little country 
dares to defy a giant in the name of freedom, 
the same freedom which the whole free world 
endlessly chants about, it fights alone. It is a 
lonely and futile fight indeed that inevitably 
has to be lost while the rest of the free world 
stands by and pours torrents upon torrents 
of sympathetic words. 

L. S. IrcHon 
New Haven, Conn. 
Sir: 

Couldn't Tote, just for once, be a little 
more two-sided and state that the people of 
Tibet find the materialism of all the great 
powers (not just Russian-Chinese) unsatis- 
factory to their personal philosophy ? 

KATHERINE L, STEVENS 
Lincoln, Mass. 
Sir: 

Being myself a Buddhist, I read with great 
interest the note on Buddhism which accom- 
panied your article concerning the Dalai 
Lama, You correctly quoted the principle of 
Buddha's philosophy of life as self-conquest. 
This is refreshing to see, since an alarming 
number of Westerners seem to be under the 
impression that Buddhism is a lot of heathen 
mumbo jumbo designed to please a golden 
idol so that he would send the worshiper 
to heaven. 

AYUMONGOL SONAKUL 
London 


Baudelaire on the Beach 
Sir: 

The French poet Baudelaire should be 
chosen as the patron Satan of college students 
vacationing in Florida [Trme, April 13]. His 
words, “Be drunken always nothing 
else matters,” could be incorporated into a 
fine party song, and the beaches and motels 
of Fort Lauderdale would have little trouble 
passing for the streets and houses of Paris 
that he so vividly described. 

ANN E. McALEER 
Madison, Wis. 
Sir: 

Beer ain't all! One evening a friend of ours 
returned from Porky’s to my parents’ home, 
pleased to report that “several young college 
students were there, drinking—oi all things 

tomato juice!” They were (of course!) 
drinking Bloody Marys .. . 

Moire DurANtT 
Evanston, Il. 


The Master Builder 
Sir: 

It has been my pleasure to have known 
the late Frank Lloyd Wright for the last few 
years. As a result, I feel impelled to offer my 
congratulations for the sensitive yet succinct 
sketch you offered to this individual’s mem- 
ory [April 20]. It was indeed an _ ideal 
thumbnail sketch of the high points of this 
native genius’ life and times. 

F. M. HtnkHOUSsE 
Director 





Phoenix Art Museum 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Sir: 

I was dismayed that you did not pay more 
homage to another of Frank Lloyd Wright's 
great gifts—i¢., his philosophical power. 

Tom EasTHAM 
Warsaw, Va. 


Frankie & Ava Down Under 
Sir: 

Nothing I have read in recent months has 
given me so much satisfaction as did the ac- 
count in your April 20 issue of how Ava 
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KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKIES - 100 PROOF 








Aicamracwiele «on 30) 
taste better 


S86 PROOF 





HIS Kentucky bourbon is so rich whiskey connoisseurs for generations. 
and deep with flavor that its lux- 


. ': yee The same in quality, in 86 proof, 
urious taste clings to the ice itself. ; 


Old Taylor 86 is lighter, more gentle 
Most flavorsome, of course, is 100 —but completely satisfying in true 
proof bottled in bond Old Taylor— bourbon taste. It’s the mildest full- 
the nationwide bourbon favorite of flavored bourbon money can buy. 


“The Noble st Bourbon of Them All” ee & 


BOTTLED IN BOND + 86 PROOF - THE OLD TAYLOR DISTILLERY CO., FRANKFORT & LOUISVILLE, KY. - DISTRIBUTED BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CO. 
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ITS A BIG WIDE 
WONDERFUL WORLD 


“Have you noticed how often a song expresses your most 
or ‘Arrivederci Roma’ 

Wonderful, Won 
derful Copenhagen’ is you splurging like mad on heaven 
Songs like 


catch the hidden longings we all have for adventure in [ar 


secret dreams? ‘I Love Paris’ 


is your gay and wicked dream of love 


ly silver and even more heavenly food these 


off places with magic names — longings that we fervently 




















wish would hurry up and happen! And now,” 
Willi I have 


pack up your brightest dreams of travel on 


SAS 


adds Roger 


ims, “they can 





ust discovered that you can 
SAS 
through all 


be 


cause invites you to wander fancy-free 
Europe, visiting up to 19 extra cities for not a penny extra 
SAS with 


Economy itself!” 


in fare, And 
Globetrotter 


saves you still more money 


Class that’s in a class by 





SCOAWDIVAVIAN AIRIINES SISTEM 





“Up to 19 Encores! SAS Car lle Jet through Europe, 

round trip, you e in up to 19 East. Discover 638 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 

extra cities, iding London , , 

p > - 2 Fiv SAS transatlantic from New York, trans- 
. Rome, Cc n n ep sot nto ihe J polar from California, See your SAS agent, or 

Nice, for the fare to only one c corded music of Roger Williams " to SAS for free colorful travel folders 





Gardner and Frank Sinatra dealt with the 

“sentlemen of the press!” It happened in 

Australia, but it should happen here—and let 

more often. It is heartening then to see two 

people such as Ava and Frankie stand up to 

the arrogant reporters and photographers 

When they tell them off, these two of my your feet feel 
favorite people are, I am sure, speaking for ——e 

millions. 


——_ Oe eae the wonderful 


. 
It takes the good works of too right- d ff 
thinking and right-acting American visitors | 1 erence 


to make up for the antics of these two 









J. T. West Step light, step lively — keep 

Bellingham, Wash. it up all day. Wright Arch Preserver 
Sir Shoes will help bring you day-long 
Speaking for myself, wish you would go a_| comfort. A wonderful difference 


step further and inform the public about the ° ss pax Yen 4 ~ ; 
attendance at his shows. This, I think you comes from Wright s 4 exclusive 


will admit, would give a truer picture of features. Step confidently. 
Sinatra in Australia, You’re in perfect style. 

Eppir CANTOR 
Beverly Hills, Calif 


@ West Melbourne Stadium (seating 
capacity: 10,000) averaged two-thirds 
full for each of the four Sinatra con- 
certs.—Eb. 


Treasures of Mount Sinai 
Sir 

It is a remarkable thing that you have 
done in publishing some of the rare, fine 
Byzantine iconography in your April 14 is- 
sue, together with your story on the expedi- 
tion to the Greek Orthodox monastery of 
St. Catherine. No detraction of appreciation | 
is intended of vour fine color plates by point- 
ing out that your descriptions were purely 
secular 

Icons are not mere paintings, and their 
painting is not a craft but a liturgical art. 
The Eastern Orthodox Church holds that 
every icon partakes of the glory of the pro- 
totype, breathing an ineluctable essence of 
divinity. Although the icon painter uses the 
material means and arts that are at his com- 
mand, with prayerful approach he shows 
the eternal aspects 

IVAN MICHAELSON CzapP 
President, Icon Society of America 





Member, Icon Society of Paris Illustrated Style 550 — 
The Niconian Society The shoe that lets your 
Philadelphia foot really breathe! 


Sir Soft ... ventilated ... 
: unlined forepart. 
Grained calfskin. 
Brown (or Black Style 


I must congratulate vou on the color re- 
productions of the Sinai mosaic and the 
icons, but it was most irritating to me to see 


the name of my distinguished colleague, Pro- 51). @ 
fessor George Forsyth, appear alongside the | 

photo of the monastery as if he were a pho- 

tographer. The scholarly enterprise is con 

ducted jointly by Professor Forsyth and 

myself. Our responsibilities are so divided 





that Professor Forsyth, being an architec- 
tural historian, is in charge of the field work, 


while I am responsible for the publication ” ‘ 
oft the scholarly results. ihe 2) 





Kurt WEITZMANN 
Professor of Art and Archaeology ‘ 
Princeton Urakoersiy oe _ 1 Famous Wright 
: : a - Arch Preserver Shank 
Princeton, N.J Pe a 
a ‘ ~75 2 Metatarsal raise — 
Sir: \ —i—_] for weight distribution 
Vicarious congratulations are equally in > 3 Flat forepart — 
order for persevering Princetonian Professor \ I—? . ‘oe 
Kurt Colecmarn, for nelaaiie “big pein 4 “ pene oer ee 
this los : e Russnttnn’s 3 4. Heel-to-ball fitting 
is lost horizon of Byzantine art. shoe fits to foot action 
Ropert C. Larson : 
Assistant Director ° e e 
University of Maryland For nearest dealer consult Classified Directory or write: 


Overseas Program European Division 
Heidelberg, Germany 


E. T. WRIGHT & CO., INC. ROCKLAND, MASS. 
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WHAT ELSE DO YOU NEED? 
WHERE ELSE CAN YOU GET 
SO MUCH OF IT FOR SO LITTLE? 


me LAR fj BY STUDEBAKER 


>> More luxury and good taste per dollar than any other car (fashion-approved by 
Harper’s Bazaar) [> More inner room to outer size than any other (three feet shorter, 
seats six) > Proven economy —outclassed all other V-8’s in the Mobilgas Economy 
Run. > Best performance per pound of any but a sports car (one trip behind the wheel 
will prove it) SS Drive The Lark at your Studebaker Dealer's today and see—it’s the most! 


Other models—2-Door Sedan, 4-Door Sedan, Station Wagon. > Automatic transmission optional on all models. 


©1959 STUDEBAKER-PACKARD CORP, 















Lou Piper was a careful man; he knew the safety rules. Poor Lou sustained a broken leg, all nicely cased in plaster, 


i He'd cautiously consider risks and always check his tools, And bills galore; our hero smiled as they came ever faster. 
For under Health and Accident, The Travelers eased the cost 


And every week they sent a check offsetting wages lost, 


But one day holding ladder high, he didn’t see the cat, 
So over flew our hero Lou. Now who could foresee that! 











Lou Piper is a happy man, his family’s secured Lou's property, his health and life—the family sedan, 
One monthly payment covers all with Travelers’ Budget Plan. 


American Family Independence—a carefree life for all— 


From almost all contingencies, His future's well insured. 
His Travelers life insurance can pay off his mortgaged home, 


Or when retirement day arrives, he'll have the cash to roam, Can be yours, too! Just give your trusty Travelers man a call. 


You can protect your whole good way of life through TH E TRAVELERS 


Insurance Companies 


HARTFORD 18. CONNECTICUT 


All forms of personal and business insurance including Life + Accident +» Group + Fire + Marine + Automobile + Casualty + Bonds 
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LONG DISTANCE can open extra doors for you every day. 
It lets you talk to out-of-town prospects personally— 
answer their questions—close sales right on the phone! 


SALES 
MANAGER 





BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM @) 
RH 


LONG DISTANCE PAYS OFF! USE IT NOW...FOR ALL IT’S WORTH! 
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SERVICE MAKES A WORLD OF DIFFERENCE—THE WORLD AROUND 


Avis is everywhere! No other rent-a-car 
system offers the same dependable serv- 
ice in so many places! It doesn’t matter 
where you see the AVIS name—it always 
stands for efficient service! Choose from 


Avis, American Express, Diners’ Club, Sheraton Hotel, air, rail and other accredited charge cards accepted for Avis Rent-a-Car services Avis Inc., 





the finest Fords ever built (or select your 
own favorite make and model). Avis cars 
shine . . . they “‘step out’’ to make you 
glad you came. The exclusive Avis Corpo- 
rate Travel Plan can even take over the 


chores of expense accounting! One local 
call to your nearest Avis station or Travel 


Agent guarantees that the new car of your 
choice will be waiting at your destination! 
Avis teletype reservation service is free. 


18 Irvington St., Boston 16, Mass. 
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JOHN MILTON on the victory of truth 


Though all the winds of doctrine were let loose to play upon the earth, so truth 
be in the field, we do ingloriously . . . to misdoubt her strength. Let her and falsehood 


grapple; who ever knew truth put to the worse in a free and open encounter? 


Great Ideas of Western Man...ONE OF A SERIES CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA (cca) 





A letter from the PUBLISHER 
QA. Rerun 


As readers of Time’s Letters section (and, indeed, of 
the daily newspapers) well know, Time has been hotly 
criticized in recent weeks for its coverage of unpleas- 
ant news in some countries friendly to the U.S., notably 
for stories of the economic crisis in Bolivia, the after- 
math of revolution in Cuba, and government corrup- 
tion in the Philippines, Replying to this criticism has 
given us the opportunity to restate some truths about 
Time, and I thought you might like to see where we 
stand. The following is the text of one reply to a critic: 


TIMI 


THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGATINE 


» ig mre ala 
Executive Assistant 
T ; 


Henky R. Luce 

5 . Roy E. Larsen 

MANAGING EDITOR 
Roy Alexander 


ASSISTANT MANAGING EDITOR 
Otto Fuerbringer 


oi tT, ig, Tina Le peuts, Rol W. Boyd Jr., William 
Griffith, Henry ig bh igen unwaid, eee 
ftomelie Mills, Joseph Purtell, Max W: 


ASSOCIATE Sospred 
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Kevtney Cam Mt, Gilbert Scan ue pear Loar toad 
Bio Desi. Henry ee adtord 
eine Toney I Pho: Theo- 


ichard "0 arma oe Jr, 
siege, McLawaiin Solberg. 


CONTRIBUTING ig [= is your contention that American journalists generally—and 
Sie he Time's most particularly—are doing a disservice to the cause of 
freedom by reporting the news with too much freedom. 

You re-pose the old question: What is truth? Fine. That is what 
good journalism is all about—the pursuit of truth. But a less elusive 
and more pertinent question might be: What is news? For some 
reporters, news can be simply what the government spokesman pro- 
claims it to be in a given country, on a given question, or what the 
official press release says it is. For many this is not enough. 

You say that “isolated facts, true in themselves” are not neces- 
sarily the truth. Agreed. We believe that isolated facts are far from 
enough; we are very much committed to amassing the facts and. if 
we can, isolating the truth. “Truth,” you say, “is wholeness, balance 
and harmony.” These are three good words, and we work by them. 

There cannot be—as you seem to be suggesting—shifting stand- 
ards of reporting from country to country, depending on its colora- 
tion in the political spectrum, its alignment in the East-West strug- 
Anne son,” Mary gle, its degree of neutrality or friendliness. There is only one way to 
fe vies Fear Niesley report it, and that is as you find it. 

M. ng Virginie Bennett You alluded disparagingly to our coverage of the Philippines and 
Bolivia. I could burden you with documentation on the painstaking 
job of professional reporting that backed up the stories in question, 


e Kas, Portenets. dnor 

i, Mary Veeearare Martha Welch, Gayle 
Williams, Rosemarie Tauris Zadikov. 

but I will say simply this: we have seen no evidence that we were 

wrong in either case. 
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* countries the world over, the press struggles in the toils of one 

form of oppression or another. Of course, in the Communist world, 
where press control is traditionally total, there is no perceptible 
struggle. But in freer countries there are subtler means of entrap- 
ment. There are the subsidized newspapers (and editors), the “guid- 
ed” press, censorship, newsprint allocations, and more. All operate 
in the same direction—away from the people's right to know. 

Our job at Time is to try to get at the facts and their mean- 
ing, to find out what's really going on—in the U.S. or in Bolivia, 
in art or in politics. As responsible journalists in a free society, 
we take our job with the utmost seriousness, and I know of no 
publication that devotes more effort to covering the news and, 
indeed, to the uncovering of it. Thus, we are likely to be singled 
out among journals and be ourselves the subject of comment. And 
often it will mean that as practitioners of responsible journalism 
we shall be dealing—fairly and accurately, 1 hope—with unpleas- 
ant subjects from friendly lands. But how could it be otherwise? 
Unless, of course, you are calling for a guided press. 
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The over-200 mph, 1200 mile range Beechcraft Bonanza . . . 
world’s fastest, most popular single-engine business airplane. 





This ‘‘Go-do-it-er’’ is here now 


This key executive has discovered a secret of mul- 
tiplying himself, putting his trained efforts to work 
in more places, faster. Your key men, too, can go 
where they need to go, when they need to go, direct. 
With a 200-mph Beechcraft Bonanza always ready 
to go, complicated travel schedules vanish. Portal- 
to-portal travel time is usually cut in half. These 
easy-to-fly Beechcrafts are now paying for them- 
selves for thousands of firms where top-man time is 
too valuable to waste in unnecessary waiting. For 
details of how a Bonanza can multiply your pro- 
ductive hours, or those of your whole top team, write 
for “The Dollars and Sense of Business Flying.” 
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SUPER 18 TWIN-BONANZA BONANZA TRAVEL AIR 


Facts you should know: The 1959 Bonanza is 19 
to 65 mph faster than any other single-engine 4- 
place business plane. You cruise 200 mph at 15% 
engine power. Its 250 hp Continental engine is the 
first with fuel injection, for easier starting, greater 
speed, smoother operation. The only airplane in its 
class licensed in the Utility Category at full gross 
weight —1514%, stronger than any other. Carries 4, 
with 125 Ibs. baggage. Costs as little as 3¢ per seat 
mile, including depreciation, operation, insurance 
and maintenance. Low cost financing and leasing 
plans. Write for details to Public Relations Dept., 
Beech Aircraft Corp., Wichita 1, Kansas, U. S. A. 
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BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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THE NATION 
Mellow Diplomacy 


A shiny new jeep with IKE AND MAMIE 
stenciled on the hood picked up Secretary 
of State Christian A. Herter as he climbed 
down from the Marine Corps helicopter 
that had whirred him from Washington to 
Gettysburg. The President met Herter at 
his farmhouse door, took him inside for a 
75-minute discussion on the Western Big 
Four Foreign Ministers’ meeting just con- 
cluded at Paris. Herter’s verdict on the 
meeting: “Very successful.” Next day, he 
went to Walter Reed Hospital, briefed 
ailing Predecessor John Foster Dulles. 

With remarkable speed that was attrib- 
uted, in part at least, to Chris Herter, the 
U.S., Britain, France and West Germany 
had reached fast agreement on a compro- 
mise package (see ForeEIGN News) to put 
up to U.S.S.R. Foreign Minister Andrei 
Gromyko in Geneva next week. Essential- 
ly, the plan was based on the U.S, inten- 
tion to work toward free elections in Ger- 
many and to stay in Berlin. But it offered 
some new variations on those themes: 
1) postponement of elections pending ef- 
forts of an East-West German commission 
to get together, 2) some sort of gradual 
inspected disarmament in Germany if the 
commission makes progress toward unifi- 
cation, and 3) the possibility of adding 





United Nations supervision of free Berlin. 
Was Herter optimistic? a reporter asked. 
“Well,” said he, “if I knew what frame of 
mind the other fellow was in I could an- 
swer that better.” But the best new plus 
for the West at this early date was the 
frame of mind of new Secretary of State 
Herter. In Paris he showed a sort of gen- 
ial, mellow, welcoming warmth along with 
known professional skill. “He knows his 
dossier,” said a French diplomat. 

In his warmest moment Paris-born 
Chris Herter went to the musty Ecole 
Alsatienne on the Left Bank, where he 
was a student at age six, told the students 
of today in fluent French: “I see myself 
again as if it were yesterday, leaving for 
the Ecole . . . when I see little Americans 
going off to play baseball in the U.S. I 
cannot help thinking of the nice games of 
‘hunter’s ball’ that I played with my little 
playmates in the streets.” 

Diplomacy, as onetime Massachusetts 
Governor Herter well knew, was much 
more than mellow charm, mastery of de- 
tail. One major ingredient was getting the 
backing of the U.S.—and this week he 
would take to television to outline the 
Geneva prespects. Another was getting the 
measure of the opponent: next weck’s 
Geneva meeting could bring real progress, 
said he, “should the Soviet Union demon- 
strate an honest desire to negotiate.” 


UPI 


EISENHOWER & HERTER AT GETTYSBURG 
Framed by a frame of mind. 


THE ADMINISTRATION 


The Compromised Mission 

Not since the late Senator Joe McCar- 
thy’s virulent attack on Brigadier General 
Ralph Zwicker* had the nation witnessed 
such a bitter and protracted personal as- 
sault by a member of Congress. Last 
week, in the memorable clash of the Sen- 
ator v. the Ambassador, a presidential 
mission was compromised, and from the 
floor of the Senate reckless charges were 
cast against the integrity of U.S. diplo- 
matic policy. Chief figures in the Page 
One drama: 

CrarE BootHe Luce, 56, playwright 
(The Women, Margin for Error), wife 
of Editor in Chief Henry R. Luce of 
Time, Lire and Fortune, sometime 
G.O.P. Congresswoman from Connecticut 
(1943-47) and Ambassador to Italy (1953- 
37), who was nominated by President 
Eisenhower in late February to be Am- 
bassador to Brazil. 

Wayne Lyman Morse, 58, third-term 
Senator from Oregon, onetime law pro- 
fessor, longtime political migrant who has 
been in turn a Progressive, Republican 
(until late "52), Independent and Demo. 
crat; credited with one of the Senate's 
keenest forensic minds; famed on Capitol 
Hill for windiness (he once orated nonstop 
for 22 hr. 26 min.), unpredictability, fe- 
rocity in debate, and a capacity for nurs- 
ing grudges. 

"Very Intemperate."” When the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee took ur 
Clare Luce’s nomination in mid-April, it 
seemed likely that confirmation would be 
a simple formality; she had been con- 
firmed unanimously by the Senate for 
her mission to Rome in 1953, and had 
come home with the praise of the Italians 
of Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
and many a Democratic Senator. This 
time both the President and Secretary 
Dulles had given her warm endorsement 
and Brazil's government and press hac 
welcomed her appointment to Rio with 
notable enthusiasm. 

But from the start the open hearing 


* General Zwicker, commander of Camp Kil 
mer, N.J. and wartime Battle of the Bulge hero 
annoyed McCarthy in early tosq by okaying 
an honorable discharge for an Army dentis' 
with Communist ties. McCarthy called him “no! 
fit to wear that uniform,”’ hounded him so un 
endurably in committee hearings and on the 
Senate floor that the Army counterattacked it 
the battle that led to the Senate resolution cen 
suring McCarthy in December 1954. Zwicke 
is now a major general, commander of the XX 
Reserve Corps. 


ees 
: Associated Press 
Ex-AMBASSADOR LUCE 


Against brickbats, a pebble. 





was unexpectedly rough. Out of the blue, 
Arkansas’ Democrat William Fulbright, 
committee chairman, began carping about 
the witness’ G.O.P. partisanship in old 
political speeches. Then Wayne Morse 
took over. He lashed at Mrs. Luce’s state- 
ment, voiced during the 1944 presidential 
campaign, that Franklin Roosevelt was 
“the only American President who ever 
lied us into a war because he did not have 
the political courage to lead us into it.” 
Witness Luce conceded to Morse that 
“the language was very intemperate, and 
would not have been used by me if I had 
the experience which I now have.” Un- 
mollified, Morse badgered her about her 
statement in the 1948 political campaign 
that Harry Truman was “hand-picked by 
big-city bosses.” 

Switching to Italy Morse accused the 
witness of having used her influence as 
U.S. ambassador to try to get the Italian 
government to change its oil policy and 
let private capital into oil exploration and 
development. Said Mrs. Luce: “I was the 
instrument of my country’s policy. I had 
no private policy of my own, and certain- 
ly I had no oil policy of my own... I 
tried, as my predecessor had tried . . . to 
persuade the Italians that they would be 
far better off if they would develop their 
own subsoil riches, and that this could be 
most quickly done, since they did not have 
the capital, with capital from abroad.” 

When the committee got around to vot- 
ing on whether to okay Nominee Luce, 
the tally was 16 to 1 in favor. Wayne 
Morse’s was the only nay. 

Torrent of Abuse. With such a lopsided 
committee endorsement, Senate confirma- 
tion seemed likely to be routine. Then, 
day before the confirmation vote, Wayne 
Morse took the Senate floor, orated for 
34 hours—through some 20,000 words— 
against Clare Luce. Commented Connect- 
icut’s Republican Senator Prescott Bush 
when it was over: “I doubt there has ever 
been a more severe and bitter attack upon 
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an individual who has been nominated by 
a President for a high post in the service 
of this Government.” Samples of the 
Morse attack: 

@ “Is she honest? Is she reliable? I am 
satisfied that Mrs. Luce does not meet 
either criterion.” 

@ “There is nothing in her record to 
indicate to me that Mrs. Luce is qualified 
to be a diplomat . . . The role for which 
I believe she is well qualified is that of 
political hatchetman; she does very well 
at making inflammatory and demagogic 
political speeches; she and her husband 
contribute heavily to the Republican cof- 
fers. And for this she is being rewarded 
with an ambassadorship.” 

Morse accused her of “instability” and 
of many other things, culminating in 
“sinister subversion.”’ Her nomination was 
a “horrendous mistake.” and to send her 
to Rio would be “utter folly.” He charged 
her with “extreme partisanship” as Am- 
bassador to Italy. He attacked her “rela- 
tionship to Trme, Lire and Fortune,” 
declaimed about the “intertwining of Luce 
policy and Eisenhower policy in conduct- 
ing the vital affairs of the U.S." Morse 
even suggested that a Time story quoting 
an anonymous U.S. official’s rueful jest 
about dividing up Bolivia—a quote in 
Time's Latin American edition that was 
used as provocation for riots in Bolivia 
(Tre, March 16) sinister at- 
tempt to cater to Brazilian designs on 
Bolivian territory. 

But most of Morse’s torrent of abuse 
dealt with the same excerpts from Mrs. 
Luce’s old political speeches (the latest 
from 1952) that he had attacked earlier 
at the committee hearing, especially her 
“lied us into war” remark about Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. Morse’s case against that 
one sentence, spoken I5 years ago 
sprawled over 17 small-print three-column 
pages in the Congressional Record. He 
called the remark “subversive,” 
“sinister,” “untruthful,”’ “hysterical” and 
‘unpatriotic.’ 

Comic Relief. The day after Morse’s 
speech Illinois’ Minority Leader Everett 
Dirksen provided unintentional 
comic relief. Arguing that it was unsport- 
ing to hold Mrs. Luce’s old political 
speeches against her, Orator Dirksen 
cried: “Why thrash old hay or beat an old 
bag of bones?” As the galleries guffawed, 
Minnesota’s Democrat Hubert Humphrey 
played for laughs. “I must rise to the de- 
fense of the lady,” he said. 

Dirksen. 1 am referring to the old bag 
of political bones, these old canards. 

Humphrey. 1 object! [| Laughter. 

The comedy done, the Senate finally— 
after a debate that took up some 65,000 
words in the Congressional Record—got 
around to confirming Clare Luce as Am- 
bassador to Brazil. The vote: a lopsided 
79 (33 Republicans, 46 Democrats) to 
11 (all Democrats 
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* The nays, aside from Morse: Alaska’s E. L 
Bartlett and Ernest Gruening, Colorado’s John 
A. Carroll, Montana’s James E. Murray, Ne- 
vada’s Howard W. Cannon, Ohio’s Stephen M 
Young, Pennsylvania's Joseph S, Clark, South 
Carolina’s Olin Johnston, West Virginia's Rob- 
ert C. Byrd and Jennings Randolph. 
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gainst one sentence, !|7 pages. 





"Vendetta Politics.’ That same day 
sensing the results that would flow from 
Morse’s attacks on his wife, Henry R. 
Luce issued a statement. “For 25 years 
in the course of her public life,” said he, 
“my wife has taken not only the criticisms 
provoked by her own views and actions 
but also many punches which were really 
intended for me or for the publications 
of which I am editor in chief. The attack 
of Senator Wayne Morse is perhaps the 





most vitriolic example of this.’’ Mrs. 
Luce, he recalled, had offered to resign 
after Time became a factor in the 
“Bolivian incident.” Christian Herter, 
then Acting Secretary of State, refused 


the offer. “Almost unanimously the press 
of Brazil asserted that even if a few U.S. 
Senators were unable to do so, the Bra- 
zilian people were quite capable of dis- 
tinguishing between Bolivia and Brazil, 
and between Clare Boothe Luce and Mr. 
Luce.” 

Mrs. Luce’s mission to Brazil, said her 
husband, “has now been profoundly com- 
promised.” There is a question “whether 
she can now hope to accomplish the deli- 
cate mission assigned to her by the Presi- 
dent in a climate of uneasiness which the 
smears and suspicions have created . . 
Senator Wayne Morse and others have 
devoted themselves to undermining Mrs. 
Luce’s usefulness. Senator Morse happens 
to be the chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Subcommittee, which has cognizance 
of inter-American affairs and Brazil. 

“As an ambassador, she will not be 
able to defend herself from vendetta poli- 
tics at home which makes common cause 
with anti-Americanism in South America. 
Therefore, I have asked my wife to offer 
her resignation.” 

Meanwhile, the news wires were already 
humming with Clare Luce’s own terse 
comeback at Wayne Morse. “I am grate- 
ful for the overwhelming vote of con- 
firmation in the Senate,”’ she stated. “We 
must now wait until the dirt settles. My 
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New York Dairy News: Morse 
has long hounded, harassed and black- 
guarded Mrs. Luce from his libel-suit- 
proof position in the U.S. Senate. We 
hope the Senator is satisfied. It will be 
interesting to learn, though, whether 
Morse’s Oregon constituents enjoy see- 
ing a yahoo bully a lady. 


Boston HeraAtp: Senator Morse, 
who has won this dubious victory over 
the Lady Ambassador, now qualifies, in 
our opimion, as the true heir of the 
late Senator McCarthy. 


Denver Post: The attacks of Sen- 
ator Morse had some of the flavor of 
the late Senator Joseph McCarthy in 
his unsuccessful drive to block the ap- 
pointment of Charles Bohlen as Am- 
bassador to Russia six years ago. As it 
did in the censure of Senator McCar- 
thy, the Senate may have need once 
again to look at its own behavior. 


Detroit News: Mrs. Luce is per- 
haps too much a compulsive wit to be 
the ideal diplomat. She has trouble 
keeping separate the many things she 
is and dimming her own radiance 
enough to see the prudent course. Yet 
she is certainly among the better non- 
career diplomats we've had, a woman 
of the world, who in no sense but the 
Pickwickian is an “ugly American.” 


Brazil’s Diario pA Norre: Certain 
leftist groups, especially Communists, 
are against Mrs. Luce. They cannot 
tolerate the energy with which she 
has fought Marxism. 


Rio de Janeiro’s JORNAL DO BRASIL: 
Senhora Luce can be certain that the 
U.S. Senate debate did not in the least 
affect the Brazilian concept and appre- 
ciation of her personally. The predomi- 
nant opinion, now that we will not 
have her here with us, is deep disap- 
pointment. Brazil's role in Pan-Ameri- 
can development would have been ably 
treated by a diplomat with the extraor- 
dinary abilities and superior intelli- 
gence of Senhora Luce. 





Dattas Morninc News: While Mrs. 
Luce’s acid remark about the Senator 
after her confirmation by his colleagues 
was far from tactful, she was a much 
abused lady. Her reaction, if not dip- 
lomatic, was democratic. The sound 
in the offing is doubtless her fellow 
Americans crying “Hear, hear.” 


ATLANTA Constitution: That Mrs. 
Luce should have allowed her anger to 
renew the row after it had been settled 
in her favor is difficult to understand. 
We happen to be one of Mrs. Luce’s 
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JUDGMENTS & PROPHECIES 


“THE LESSON SEEMS PLAIN” 






admirers. She did a fine job as Amer- 
ican Ambassador to Italy. She is one 
of the nation’s most able women. But 
we think she was wise to resign. 


Cuicaco Sun-Times: The lesson of 
the entire affair seems plain: when 
Senators seek to carry out personal 
vendettas against presidential appoint- 
ees under the guise of improving the 
diplomatic service, they take the 
risk of damaging America’s diplomatic 
service. 


Cuicaco Dairy News: We do not 
agree at all that Mrs. Luce committed 
some offense against the dignity of the 
U.S. by talking back to the blabber- 
mouth who had been attacking her. 


Curcaco AMERICAN: The resignation 
of Clare Boothe Luce as Ambassador 
to Brazil will have no effect on the 
welfare of the U.S. There had been 
no popular demand for her return to 
public life, and it.will not be difficult 
to find a substitute for Senator Wayne 
Morse—almost anybody would do. 


Los ANGELES HERALD-ExpreEss: Sen- 
ator Morse objects: to anyone criticiz- 
ing him, but he is free to criticize 
everyone. Wayne Morse, ex-Republi- 
can, now Democrat, can dish it out 
with a shovel, but he cannot take it 
with a teaspoon. 


Tacoma News-TrIBUNE: Say what 
you will of her reasons for resigning, 
her statement of them was forthright 
and plausible enough. Over and above 
the fact that Morse’s ugly words had 
smeared her, she noted that Morse is 
chairman of the subcommittee on Lat- 
in American affairs, and that in the 
embassy she could expect no support 
from the chairman. It seems she has 
set the Senator from Oregon a splen- 
did example. He should resign as chair- 
man of the subcommittee. 


PoRTLAND OREGON JOURNAL: As a cit- 
izen of Oregon, we are ashamed of Sen- 
ator Morse’s role in the whole affair. 

















PorTLAND OREGONIAN: The strange, 
brilliant, ruthless man who is Oregon's 
senior Senator, Wayne Lyman Morse, 
reached the full stature of a demagogue 
in his campaign to prevent Clare 
Boothe Luce from serving as Ambas- 
sador of the United States to Brazil. 
In subverting the will of the President 
and 79 colleagues in the Senate who 
voted to confirm the nomination, Sen- 
ator Morse won what may seem to 
him a victory over his chosen enemy, 
President Eisenhower. But many of 
his constituents are ashamed. 
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difficulties, of course, go some years back 
and began when Senator Wayne Morse 
was kicked in the head by a_ horse.”* 

"This Slanderer.'' Compared to Morse’s 
20,000-word tirade. Clare Luce’s 22-word 
wisecrack was a pebble slingshot against a 
ton of brickbats. But it stung Wayne 
Morse. As soon as the Senate wound up 
its close REA vote (see The Congress), 
Morse stood up. Net so soon, said Morse, 
“did I expect that those of us who voted 
against the nomination of Clare Boothe 
Luce would be proved so right.” He recd 
off her horse-kick comment, argued that 
it showed he was right all along about 
the “emotional instability on the part 
of this slanderer.” Three Democratic Sen- 
ators who had voted for Mrs. Luce— 
Ohio’s Frank Lausche, Texas’ Ralph Yar- 
borough, Wyoming's Gale McGee—sol- 
emnly announced that if they had known 
of her comment beforehand, they would 
have voted against her. 

“The belief is,’ replied Illinois’ Dirk- 
sen, “that she may have had some provo- 
cation—among other things, Wayne has 
made her out to be a liar and dishonest.” 
Next day Dirksen finished the debate off 
by revealing how low the Morse attack 
had fallen. Morse, he said (and Morse 
later verified it), called Mrs, Luce’s physi- 
cian in New York in an attempt to find 
out whether she had ever been under 
psychiatric care. Dirksen, quoting the 
doctor, said: “She isn’t and wasn’t.” 

"Esso Envoy." At his press conference 
President Eisenhower called Mrs. Luce’s 
comment “ill-advised” but “perfectly hu- 
man.” He saw “no major impairment of 
her usefulness for the post we intended.” 
In Italy, said he, she “operated very suc- 
cessfully [and] her work ... on the 
Trieste question I think was brilliant.” 
Since the big blowup with Morse, he had 
run a private survey in Brazil, “and the 
answer there is quite clear that she would 
be welcome.” Soon afterward he signed 
her commission of office. Press Secretary 
Hagerty announced that she would “short- 
ly” be sworn in. Said ex-President Harry 
Truman, when a newsman asked him to 
comment on the affair: “No comment. 
Enough harm has been done our foreign 
policy without my butting in.” 

Clare Luce also knew of the ingrained 
damage done by Morse’s attacks. It was 
evident in the Brazilian press. Wayne 
Morse, said Rio’s Diario da Noite, “pro- 
vided our extremists, who are so active, 
with plentiful arguments to combat her 
mission in Brazil."" The Communist Novos 
Rumos, quoting Morse as its authority, 
headlined: CLARE LUCE—ESSO ENVOY 
AND AMBASSADOR FOR OIL TRUSTS. And 
ahead of her, if she went to Rio, stretched 
the bleak prospect of trying to carry out 
her mission, now more difficult, with 
Wayne Morse’s hand in diplomatic affairs 
as chairman of the Subcommittee on Lat- 
in American Affairs. 

Seeds of Suspicion. Two days after the 
Senate confirmed her, Clare Luce drafted 
her resignation. “It is no longer possible 


# In August 1951, by a scared mare that Morse 
was showing at a fair in Orkney Springs, Va. 
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for me,” she wrote to the President, “to 
accomplish the mission which you have 
entrusted to me.” In the U.S. Senate, “the 
climate of good will was poisoned by 
thousands of words of extraordinarily ugly 
charges against my person, and of distrust 
of the mission I was to undertake.” 

She was aware, Clare Luce went on, 
that public opinion in both the U.S. and 
Brazil had discounted the attacks against 
her. “Yet it would be imprudent of me 
—and no true service to you—to ignore 
the fact that the broadcasting of these 
mean charges has planted the seeds of 
hostile suspicion. For all through the 
course of my mission, these seeds could 
be watered carefully, either by their au- 
thor, for unknowable motive, or by any 
political element, with the clear motive 
of discrediting America by the simple de- 
vice of disparaging an American ambas- 
sador. And so—most easily—there could 
be denied any chance of attainment of 
fruitful accords between our two coun- 
tries.” (“‘Accords,” needed to be reached 
in the near future, include financial ar- 
rangements to stem the tide of inflation 
and other economic problems in Brazil.) 

Next morning Clare Luce met with the 
President at the White House. He argued 
that she ought to go to Rio despite the 
attacks on her. But he was impressed 
with the logic of the arguments in her 
letter, and finally regretfully accepted her 
resignation, 

Regret in Rio. The news jolted Bra- 
zilians. Said the Brazilian Press Asso- 
ciation’s prestigious President Herbert 
Moses: “It was distressing. Mrs. Luce has 
gained greater prestige than ever. We re- 
spect her attitude and her reasons for 
resigning, but we cannot help regretting 
that she is not coming to Brazil.” 

In the U.S., newspapers generally agreed 
that in view of Morse’s attacks, Clare 
Boothe Luce had done the best thing for 
her country. “In offering her resignation,” 
said the New York Times, “Mrs. Luce has 
shown a greater degree of good judgment 
and personal responsibility than was dis- 
played by her chief antagonist in this con- 
troversy. The tactics pursued by Senator 
Morse of Oregon in this whole affair seem 
to us to have been beneath contempt.” 


THE CONGRESS 
Veto Upheld 


For the first time, Dwight Eisenhower 
stood on the edge of a congressional 
defeat. At issue was S. 144, the rela- 
tively trivial Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration bill, which would transfer power 
to approve or reject REA loans from 
Agriculture Secretary Ezra Benson to 
power-hungry Clyde Ellis, director of the 
National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation. To farm-state representatives 
of both parties the bill was alluring; Ellis 
for weeks had been bringing his regional 
managers into Washington to buttonhole 
Congressmen. As drafted by Benson- 
hating Senator Hubert Humphrey, more- 
over, S. 144 was a direct slap at the 
bedeviled Agriculture Secretary and, in- 
directly, at the President himself. 
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Mission Accomplished. The _ bill 
breezed through Congress according to 
schedule: 60-27 in the Senate, 254-131 
in the House. Ike promptly vetoed it— 
exercising his thumbs-down right for the 
first time in the Democratic 86th Con- 
gress. Last February Ike had told a hostile 
REA meeting in Washington that it was 
time for prospering REA to give up its 
subsidy of low-rate Government loans 
(Time, Feb. 23). In his veto message he 
explained that REA had all but fulfilled 
its mission—g6% of the nation’s farms 
have been electrified, more than half of 
them through REA loans—and noted that 
there was no sensible reason for changing 
a successful administrative system. “The 
REA,” said Ike, “has been working well 
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and progressing efficiently under the ex- 
isting administrative arrangements. The 
change in those arrangements proposed 
by S. 144 would be contrary to the pub- 
lic interest.” 

Back on Capitol Hill, Speaker Sam 
Rayburn and Senate Majority Leader 
Lyndon Johnson saw opportunity: REA 
was one of those rare issues where Demo- 
crats of the South would likely stick to- 
gether with other Democrats around the 
compass. They decided they could muster 
the necessary two-thirds vote to override 
the veto and doubly defeat the President. 
Republican Leader Everett Dirksen and 
Ike’s other lieutenants in the Senate were 
in glum agreement; with the help of 
six farm-bloc minded Republicans (Ken- 
tucky’s John Sherman Cooper, South 
Dakota’s Francis Case and Karl Mundt, 
North Dakota's Milton Young and “Wild 
Bill” Langer, Nebraska’s Carl Curtis) the 
Senate overrode the veto 64 to 29 with 
two votes to sp: re. But Indiana's Charles 
Halleck, the shrewd minority leader in 
the House. had already taken a reading, 
saw a fighting chance to defeat the bill 
and sustain Ike’s perfect veto record. 


Without waiting for the official veto 
message to reach the Capitol, Halleck and 
his whip, Illinois’ Les Arends, had gone 
to work. All weekend they pestered and 
pressured their reluctant colleagues in the 
teeth of immense home-front opposition. 
Telephones buzzed and wires poured in 
from rural constituencies, urging passage 
of the bill. Worried Republicans from 
farm districts pleaded that a nay vote 
would be political hara-kiri, but Halleck 
sternly told them that it was a case of 
Ike or REA’s Ellis—take your choice. 

Thin Margin. By the time the burning 
issue reached the floor of the House the 
pressure was enough to crack the House 
chamber walls. Grim-faced Charlie Hal- 
leck stood by his desk while two assist- 
ants tallied the vote. Up his sleeve he 
had the votes of two Republicans who 
had secretly agreed to switch in favor of 
Ike if the situation got too rough. As it 
turned out, Halleck did not need his 
switch-hitters. Charlie Halleck & Co. had 
headed off the two-thirds override by the 
thin margin of four votes, 146 to 280. Of 
the 16 Republicans who had voted for 
the original bill, Halleck had lured nine 
back into the party fold to uphold the 
veto. And he lost only one of his five 
Democratic allies in the original vote— 
Pennsylvania's Frank M. Clark. 

Hurrying to his off-the-floor office after 
the big save, Charlie Halleck beamingly 
accepted the telephoned congratulations 
of President Eisenhower. The narrow vic- 
tory, both men knew, meant far more 
than a power shift at REA. It was a 
sobering damper on Democratic power in 
Congress and proof that an Eisenhower 
veto still packs a powerful punch. 


Creature Comforts 

The Senate, often in a_ pinchpenny 
mood when it comes to appropriations 
for other branches of Government, can 
feel quite the opposite when it comes to 
its own creature comforts. Last week 
Illinois’ Paul Douglas gently belabored 
his colleagues with some unanswerable 
facts about their own housekeeping ex- 
travagance. Piled in the corridors of the 
old Senate Office Building, Douglas re- 
ported, are 375 desks, 215 steel filing 
cabinets, 400 chairs, many other odd 
pieces of old but usable furniture, all des- 
tined for the junk heap. Yet the Sena- 
tors were ordering $113,000 worth of new 
equipment. And that $150,000 for new 
carpeting, requested for no better reason 
than the fact that Government girls might 
slip and fall on the tile flooring, struck 
plain-living Senator Douglas as excessive. 
He offered to buy the girls rubber heels 
—from his own pocket. 

On top of all this, the Senate was 
asking itself for $4,000,000 to complete 
the subway (total cost: $6,349,000) to 
the new Senate Office Building. The sub- 
way would save a mere so-step walk for 
the Senators, said Douglas, who had paced 
it off—and the Senators needed the exer- 
cise. But as usual in such matters, the 
proposed economies were swept under the 
carpet, and the Douglas amendments were 
voted down. 
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Forces on the Ground 


see Love 

From a pine-covered knoll near Hof 
(pop. 60,000) in central Germany, five 
G.l.s of Bravo Company md U.S. Ar 


mored Cavalry, last week stood watchfu 


guard on a section of the Iron Curtain. 








Staff Sergeant William S. Nolen Jr.. 21 
of Mt. Holly. N.C., in charge of this pin 
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tier, had his .30-cal. machine guns dug in 
his field telephone ready at hand 
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ind as close as 20 miles beyond that. as 
Sergeant Nolen knew, lay outposts ot 
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tanks. Nolen’s key 
his telephone: 30 minutes after his warn- 
ing, five crack U.S. divisions (3rd and 4th 
Armored, 3rd, 8th, 24th Infantry) 
be on their way to prepared combat posi- 
backed up by 
siles and planes. 
Sergeant Nolen squinted through his 
two Communist observa- 
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Ul e-in engagement tor keeping the peace. 


a TIME 
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correspondent about the 19 East 
who recently escaped into his 
Gives me the creeps, this place.’ 
Nolen’s “What a 
helluva life it must be on the other side. 
"To Protect People.” Thus last week 
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nuttered one of men. 


was the close-in 
torces keeping the peace, as it had for 
(while some pundits talked 


s though peace could come only by dis 
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engagement). Thus: a was the rifle- 
toting U.S. Army 
child among the military 
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the Communist land frontiers against the 


t the Berlin crisis. 
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old Army land dox 
tr earth 
vou need to hold the land with forces on 
the ground.” said General Lyman Louis 
Lemnitzer, the Army's Vice Chief of Staff 
last fortnight. “The addition of 


or thermonuclear types of weapons does 
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ne. “To protect people on this 


nuclear 


not in any wav replace the requirements 
The 
tened with close attention 
President Eisenhower's appointment of 
General Lemnitzer to the Army Chief of 
Staff's job, to succeed Maxwell 
laylor July 1. 

"Who's He?" Heavy-set (5 ft. 11 in. 
go lbs. Lem 
1 Pennsylvania 


for good Senators lis- 


manpower 
later confirmed 


General 


Lemnitzer, 59, son of 
shoemaker, has spent his 
West Point 
done and going away before anybody no- 
ticed he was Never the dramatic 
sort to pack pistols like Patton or a hand 
grenade like Ridgway, he was the work- 
horse officer who planned Allied landings 
in North Africa in 1942 
German surrender in Italy in 1945, or- 
ganized Defense Department’s NATO re- 
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negotiated the 





armament program (1948-50), command- 
ed U.N. forces in the Far 
was marked for the top job years ago. 
Yet his name was always widely met with 
a standard response: “Who's he?” 
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He is heir to one of the sternest military 
jobs the U.S. has to offer. If he is to “pro- 
tect people on this earth.” he must clear 
up the Army’s own confusion on the 
earthy mission it alone can play in the 
land-sea-air defenses of the U.S. He must 
define the shape, size and equipment nec- 
for the West's ground defense in 
an age when military being 
shaken to its Clausewitz underpinnings 
by accelerating changes in weaponry and 
warfare. And, working with the quiet ef- 
that is his habit. he must bring 
tronuier points 
idventurousness—en- 


essary 
science is 


hcrency 
these forces into being at 
where Soviet-bloc 
couraged by overwhelming numbers and 
presently ground 
might set off the world’s nuclear stockpiles. 

Arms & Men. Lemnitzer will inherit 
what Max Taylor calls a “lean and mean” 
Army of 889,000 enlisted men and officers 
stationed around the world (40% over- 
seas) in a bewildering variety of jobs and 


superior weaponry— 


outfits. Among them: seven combat divi- 


sions in central Europe, two in Korea 


overlooking the two ends of the Sovi- 
et empire; three Strategic Army Corps 


(STRAC ) divisions U.S.-based for airlift 
to brushfire war anywhere (but danger- 


ously ineffective, the Army feels, because 
the Air Force provides too few troop 
transports 62 Nike missile battalions 


Nike-Hercules batter- 
Army mem- 


Advisory 
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es) around U.S. cities; 5 
vers of Military A 
s (MAAG) in 45 nations from Brit 
Viet Nam. Army 
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nitzer will also inherit the problems 

by one of the strangest episodes 
n the Army’s long history: the Army's 
ll-starred attempt to leap beyond its 
earthbound mission and become a guard 
ian of strategic missile warfare. Long 
on ballistics. the artillery-conscious Army 


early realized the vast possibilities of the 
\-2 missiles developed by the Germans at 


rocket base. At World 
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War II's end, the Army hustled V-2 De- 
veloper Wernher von Braun (Time Cover, 
Feb. 17, 1958) and 120 other key German 
scientists to the U.S., put them to work. 

But when in 1955 the intercontinental 
missile was awarded to the Air Force as 
part of its strategic deterrent role, the 
Army poured far too much of its brightest 
energy and money into a_ bureaucratic 
war in defense of its strategic missile pro- 
gram. Brigadier General Lyal Metheny’s 
“inner general staff’ of roles-and-missions 
thinkers started a skirmish with the Air 
Force that became the headlined 1956 
“Revolt of the Colonels.” Nothing more 
plainly measured the intense concern in- 
side the Army than the number of bril- 
liant soldiers who left it and turned 
around for angry sniping at policies they 
had “lived with.” Among them: former 
Eighth Army Commander James Van 
Fleet, former Chief of Staff Matthew B. 
Ridgway, former Research Chief Lieut. 
General James M. (War and Peace in the 
Space Age) Gavin. Next up: Maxwell 
Taylor, who is already working on the 
criticism he will publish of current de- 
fense policy. 

Back to Earth. The passion for mis- 
silery has brought the Army the U.S.’ 
best arsenal of operational tactical missiles 
(Redstone, Corporal, Honest John, Nike, 
ete.), and the Huntsville Arsenal’s 
intermediate-range Jupiter turned out to 
be the first U.S. missile to launch a satel- 
lite in the embarrassing days after Sput- 
nik I. But the high cost of shooting minds 
and money on Big Space worried Army 
thinkers who were certain that hard 
ground-war planning and weaponry had 
been neglected in the process. The Army 
has yet to replace the heavy, obsolete 
M-1 rifle with the officially approved, 
fast-firing M-14, to replace the World War 
I .30-cal. machine gun with the new M-60, 
or to come up with a tank to match the 
Russian T-54 now in the field. “For $5 bil- 
lion worth of troop equipment,” cracked 
one division commander last month, “I'd 
trade Huntsville away in a minute.” 

rhrough this spark-charged atmosphere, 
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Lem Lemnitzer moved like a nonconduc- 
tor. In December he smoothly headed off 
a drive by the new civilian space agency 
(NASA) to take over Huntsville, but he 
promised to serve any NASA needs. His 
own strongest efforts had long since been 
thrown behind development of more 
earthy necessities, e.g., a mortar-spotting 
radar in 1953, a plastic grenade launcher 
this year. His steady emphasis on combat 
readiness as top priority promises to scale 
the Army’s space push down to manage- 
able proportions. In word and deed he 
seemed just the steady old pro the Army 
needed to get back on solid ground and 
carry on from there. 

Rocko's Home. Second of three sons of 
a patient. pious couple of German- 
Lutheran descent. Lyman Lemnitzer was 
born Aug. 29, 1899, in Honesdale, Pa. 
(pop. 6,000). Thrifty father William 
worked up in 53 years at the local shoe- 
making plant from odd-job boy to vice- 
president, built a fortresslike house on 
the right bank of the Lackawaxen River 
(one small bridge later named after Ly- 
man). Poorer kids ate butter, but the 
Lemnitzer boys got their bread dry or 
lard smeared. They dutifully did their 
chores (dishwashing, lawn mowing), 
earned their spending money at part-time 
jobs. Lyman clerked at Mike Bergstein’s 
Main Street store, developed an Army- 
useful talent for shortening pants. 

The disciplined life had its lighter mo- 
ments. Lyman, the daring one, taught 
younger brother Ernest (now with a 
building-construction firm in Hackensack, 
N.J.) how to swim, shook the town each 
July 4 with blasts from his 15-inch-long 
toy cannon, set off a homemade bomb in 
the stone quarry, practiced his rifle marks- 
manship (he later became one of the 
Army’s best) in the attic on rainy days 
with a .22. One winter, while crust riding 
downhill on his sled, he lost control 
rammed head first into a stone wall. Un- 
shaken, he would have gone calmly back 
up for another slide had not friends per- 
suaded him to go to the doctor—who took 
six stitches to close the gap. Thenceforth 
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East GERMAN Troops 
Spear for the invaders. 


Lyman suffered in silence the nickname 
“Rocko.” (WELCOME HOME, ROCKO, read 
1945 Honesdale banners.) Growing up, 
Lem learned golf, polished it into his 
present long-drive, low-80s game (one 
back-home partner on Honesdale’s nine- 
hole course: Art Wall, 1959 Masters 
champion ). 

The Clean Sleeve. A slight, hollow- 
eyed boy, he heeded the advice of older 
brother Coe (who died in 1917), managed 
to win an appointment to West Point. 
Two Honesdale teachers helped him cram 
for six weeks to get a head start, but the 
Point was like hitting another stone wall. 
Blunt-spoken upperclassmen advised him 
to give up, and it soon became apparent 
that he would always be a ‘‘clean-sleeve” 
cadet, without visible marks for leader- 
ship, scholarship or athletics. Once he 
made the baseball team wearing the 
catcher’s “tools of ignorance,” but that 
ended when he tore a ligament sliding 
into base. He graduated S6th out of 271 
in the class of 1920. Among his class- 
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mates: longtime Army Coach Earl Blaik; 
Thomas D. White, now Air Force Chief 
of Staff; Lieut. General Francis W. Far- 
rell, now Seventh Army Commander in 
Germany; and General Henry Hodes, 
U.S. Army Commander in Chief in Eu- 
rope 1956-59. 

Second Lieut. Lemnitzer married 
Honesdale's dark-eyed Katherine Tryon 
just before he was assigned to the first of 
his two tours (1924-25, 1931-34) with 
the Coast Artillery batteries on Correg- 
idor. Their honeymoon cruise was made 
aboard a troopship so crowded that hus- 
bands and wives had to travel segregated 
in five-passenger cabins. 

Mystery in the Den. In the years that 
followed, Lemnitzer settled purposefully 
into the orderly routine of the peacetime 
Army, started early his habit of retiring 
behind his “bear’s den” door at night to 
read newspapers, magazines, technical 
journals (“I don’t know,” says wife Kay, 
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“whether he goes in there to work, or read, 
or snooze’). He became the formidable 
but revered “Pop” to their two children: 
son William, now an Army captain and 
assistant professor of chemistry at West 
Point, and daughter Lois, wife of Artillery 
Lieut. Henry E. Simpson at Fort Sill, 
Okla. He rose fast to brigadier general, 
took the 34th Antiaircraft Artillery Bri- 
gade to England in 1942. 

When war came studious, hard-working 
Lyman Lemnitzer was a major who had 
taken fullest advantage of the educational 
system by which the Army developed its 
peacetime professional officer corps to an 
astonishing level of efficiency. He had 
taught physics and allied subjects at West 
Point, was a graduate of the Command 
and General Staff School and the Army 
War College, and was accounted one of 
the Army’s finest staff officers. 

Chill in the Woods. Joint air-sea-land 
operations in coordination with Allies 
were to become standard operating pro- 
cedure in World War II, but when the 
Allies landed on North Africa (‘‘Opera- 
tion Torch”) in November 1942, the idea 
was a formidable novelty to planners. 
Lemnitzer drew up the plans for Torch. As 
Supreme Commander Eisenhower's As- 
sistant Chief of Staff (G-3), he showed 
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such a gift for working out the tactical 
obstacles and logistic snarls of joint oper- 
ations that he became a sort of permanent, 
rotating staff officer, got little chance to 
command his own unit. 

But he saw some lively action anyway. 
As the man with the plans, he went with 
General Mark Clark on the famous Oct. 
22 pre-invasion submarine landing upon 
the French North African coast. Objec- 
tive: to meet key French leaders at a 
villa, persuade them not to fight Torch 
forces. But Vichy police got a tip, came 
in force to search the meeting place, Lem- 
nitzer was only half dressed when a Brit- 
ish commando escort swept through the 
house picking up all traces of their visit 
—including Lemnitzer’s pants. In_ his 
B.V.D.s Lemnitzer leaped out a window 
just ahead of the police, ran to a nearby 
woods, lay shivering on the ground. He 
finally made it back aboard the waiting 
submarine in a big, highly visible white 
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sweater—only to find Mark Clark freshly 
outfitted in the Lemnitzer pants. 

A few days later, flying with General 
Jimmy Doolittle and other brass to 
Torch’s headquarters at Gibraltar, Lem 
manned their B-17’s radio compartment 
gun, shot down one of four attacking 
German Ju-88s. Finally, he got back to 
command his 34th Ack-Ack long enough 
for a few strafings by the then-superior 
Luftwaffe. But always jobs aplenty called 
for a workhorse staffman. He handled 
Seventh Army’s embarkation for Sicily, 
was promptly called to be Deputy Chief 
of Staff for British Field-Marshal Sir 
Harold Alexander's Fifteenth Army Group. 
He rose to major general and staff chief 
for the Mediterranean Theater without 
taking up much of anybody's newsprint. 

His lifelong habit of low visibility be- 
came his biggest asset when he turned up 
in Switzerland with Allen Dulles and a 
British major general in a cloak-and- 
dagger operation, headed the talks with 
German generals who surrendered their 
forces in Italy, a few days before V-E day. 

Milestones. Lyman Lemnitzer, clean- 
sleeve cadet who grew up to be a studious, 
smart and consistently calm officer, proved 
in history’s biggest war to have a rare 
capacity for diplomacy in his worldwide 
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soldiering. From then on he made events 
more often than he watched them, and 
his work of the past 14 years is marked 
by milestones he set as the U.S. moved to 
its present defense posture. Efficiently, he: 
@ Explored, as Armyman on the Joint 
Strategic Survey Committee (1946-47), 
the implications of atomic arms on future 
war, 

@ Surveyed, in 1948, the defense needs 
of Western Europe's war-ravaged nations, 
helped herd through Congress the U.S. 
Mutual Defense Assistance Program (com- 
panion to the Marshall Plan), set up the 
first allocation of military material. 

@ Sought, when Korea broke out (1950), 
a division command, got it (11th Air- 
borne, Fort Campbell, Ky.) from Chief 
of Staff J. Lawton Collins. This com- 
mand, generally recognized as part of his 
final grooming for staff chief, carried only 
one condition: 51-year-old Major Gener- 
al Lemnitzer had first to go through the 
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muscle-rending jump school at Fort Ben- 
ning. Ga. He did. 

@ Earned, under artillery fire (1952), while 
commanding 7th Infantry Division in Ko- 
rea, his expected general's Silver Star 
(among other medals on his nine-ribbon 
row: Commander of the British Empire, 
Distinguished Service Medal). 

@ Froze design, started production of the 
Army’s now-in-use, first-generation mis- 
siles when, as the Army’s Plans and Re- 
search Chief (1952-55), he hit the roles 
and missions crisis at its peak. 

@ Commanded Eighth Army (1955) and 
U.N. forces (1955 in the delicate 
cease-fire period when the U.S. nursed its 
local allies (South Korea, Japan, Na- 
tionalist China) into shape to carry more 
of their own defense load. Specifics: he 
put down South Korean riots against U.S. 
troops (provocation: the U.S. agreed to 
Communist truce supervisors ), spearhead- 
ed the Defense Department's successful 
efforts to solve the land crisis which 
threatened permanent political unrest on 
Okinawa, the U.S.’s main Far East de- 
fense position. 

@ Pushed steadily toward combat readi- 
ness when, as Max Taylor's Vice Chief 
(1957-59), he got a running start into his 
own term, 
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Revolutionary War. Soldiers every- 
where know that the Army that Lem 
Lemnitzer will take over has already 
plunged into a period of basic changes. 
“It's a damned revolution.” said a head- 
shaking first sergeant on San Francisco's 
Angel Island. Samples of the revolution: 
MISSILES IN THE SUBURBS 

At Battery A, 45th Antiaircraft Artil- 
lery Brigade, near suburban Arlington 
Heights, Il. last week. black-booted sol- 
diers in fresh-starched fatigues worked 
over radar screens and Nike missile launch 
gear. Amidst the familiar incense of hot 
electronic equipment they chanted their 
trade litany as they practiced tracking 
on unsuspecting airliners: “Interlock held. 
Interlock cheated . .. Line volts O.K. 
. . . Three-quarters, three-quarters. . .” 

It was no place for sad sacks or bone- 
heads, Only two of Battery A’s 129 men 
had less than eighth-grade education; gt 
had finished high school and nine college: 
and most had volunteered for missilery to 
get technical schooling. 

Eyeing the inverted chevrons of the 
Army’s new technician class. First 
geant Leonard T. Berry deplored the 
Army's changes over his 19 years. “If I 
try to get 50 guys to parade, I can’t do 
it.” he growled. “They think all they have 
to do is out there in the pits.” Old Soldier 
Berry still insists on the traditional Fri- 
day night “G.I. Party” if the battery's 
comfortable barracks looks unscrubbed. 
Suspiciously, he watches such innovations 
as midmorning (9:30-10) coffee breaks, 
midafternoon Coke breaks, mechanical po- 
tato peelers. dishwashers. 

EpUCATION IN THE RANKS 

Space-age hardware like Nike drove the 
Army into a search for skilled manpower. 
In “Operation Meathead” (1957-59). the 
Army discharged 75,000 untrainables, as 
a byproduct cut stockade (prison) popu- 
lation from 6,300 to 1,500, slashed its 
overall courts-martial rate 22%. Its multi- 
million-dollar education program in 1957- 
58 qualified 40,000 enlisted men for high- 
school diplomas. by 1962 will put 1.200 
in colleges. Half of the Army officers who 
do not have college degrees have signed 
up for courses. 

RANGERS FOR TOUGHNESS 

The Army’s Ranger course at Fort Ben- 
ning. Ga. has spread through all branches 
some 4,600 elite young officers and NCOs 
who know from bitter training experience 
what it takes to fight with a fast-moving 
battle group in the toughest campaigns. 

Sample: about dawn one day last month 
47 newly commissioned West Point sec- 
ond lieutenants streamed into the Rang- 
er school dugout on a mountain near Dah- 
lonega in the rugged forest of North 
Georgia. For 72 hours they had dodged 
and fought blank-firing Aggressor troops 
(Russian-like insignia’ and uniforms) 
across 50 miles of tangled underbrush. 
By map and compass they traveled at 
night, kept on alert all day (about two 
hours’ sleep each), set off live explosive 
near TVA’'s Blue Ridge Dam. For food 
they had one C-ration can, a share in a 
live chicken. (New problem for the city- 
bred: how to kill and cook it.) They had 
learned in earlier problems to live on 
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Ill-starred leap. 


snake meat in Florida’s Everglades, cross 
open country on a run (about five miles 
every 40 minutes). Sent to tactical units, 
the Rangers are under orders to set up 
five-week courses of similar toughness 
throughout the Army, will soon introduce 
a new standard physical-fitness test for 
basic trainees. 
ARMY AT THE READY 

The Seventh Army in West Germany, 
effective instrument of close-in engage- 
ment, works at the diverse, contradictory 
problems of cold-war alertness in the nu- 
clear age. The Seventh has to be ready, 
perhaps for years to come, for instant at- 
tack from the nuclear-armed U.S.S.R. land 


S 





U.S. Army 
Mrs. Lemnitzer ON OKINAWA 


Crowded honeymoon. 





and air forces poised across the border. 
It offers enemy nuclear missiles no good 
targets, encamps no unit bigger than a bat- 
talion in a single area. Senior officers 
roam distant outposts to make unan- 
nounced tests of how fast and accurately 
the outposts could report a Russian tank 
attack to Army headquarters. 

Also constantly tested Army-wide. of- 
ten at 3 or 4 a.m.: how fast each unit 
can be combat loaded and on the road 
toward prepared battle positions. Mini- 
mum requirements for each unit’s mobil- 
ization of manpower: 50% strength in 
30 minutes, 35% more in two hours, no 
more than 15° on leave at once. Yet in 
their drills the battle-ready battalions 
never roll all the way to their carefully 
prepared positions. Reason: in the age of 
tactical missiles, battle positions are se- 
cret; the Seventh wants no fixed Russian 
missiles zeroed in on battle targets. 

Working on the grim, untried tactics 
of nuclear battle, the Seventh has adopt- 
ed the “shield and spear” principle. 
Its five-division conventional weaponry 
would be a shield to stop the first assault, 
force the Russians to concentrate in at- 
tack forces big enough to be devastated 
by the Seventh’s nuclear “spear.” The 
spear is made up of half a dozen Cor- 
poral ballistic-missile battalions (100-mile 
range), Honest Johns, Redstones, 280- 
mm. cannon, 8-in. howitzers—together ca- 
pable of delivering at least 100 atomic 
warheads simultaneously. 

Anti-Nibble Role. The Berlin s 
focused attention on the U.S. Army at 
work—and made clear the urgency of a 
convincing definition of the Army's mis- 
sion in the crises that are bound to lie 
ahead. Gone is the day when the U.S. 
needs a massive Army to match the ene- 
my’s massive Army, for an all-out strug- 
gle would soon bring tactical nuclear air- 
power into play, ultimately the Strategic 
Air Command and carrier strike forces. 
But gone also is the day when airpower 
theorists can write off the Army as mere 
“trip wire” or “plate glass’’ to sound the 
general alarm for all-out nuclear war. 

As the Russians increase their intercon- 
tinental missile strength they are bound 
to exploit the West's increasing reluctance 
to start ICBM war over small nibblings 
at other Berlins. The Army will be more 
and more needed as a highly flexible, fast- 
moving force, armed to deal decisively 
with nibbling tactics. Principal role of lim- 
ited deterrence: make limited objectives 
too expensive for an enemy to contem- 
plate unless he clearly wants to push 
to big war. 

“The first purpose of the military 
strength which the United States main- 
tains is to prevent war,” says General 
Lemnitzer. “If our efforts to deter war 
are to be effective, they must provide 
means to counter military aggression suc- 
cessfully whether it takes either a lim- 
ited or an unlimited form.” In finding 
the proper place for the Army in that 
formula—and in designing and equipping 
the Army to fill it—Lyman Lemnitzer will 
face the biggest job and greatest oppor- 
tunity of his years of effective diplomatic 
soldiering. 
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ALASKA 
Call of the Wild 


In jukeboxes across the big, muddy, 
thawing Alaskan tundra last week, a top 
pop was Alaska, the Forty-Ninth Star, 
sung by Anchorage Entertainer-Bartender 
Freddie Beardon on the new Igloo label 
(made in Anchorage). And it came close 
to capturing the confidence and cockiness 
of Alaskans (We have riches untold— 
there's oil, fish and gold), hustling toward 
the greatest summer ever. Some north- 
ern high lights: 
 Land-office business in April was up al- 
most 200% over April 1958. 

Q Tourism is ballooning, with the season 
scarcely at hand; in 1959's first four 
months, Alaskans clocked 3,419 vehicles 
and 8,418 people pouring through Tok 





CALIFORNIA 


Brown for President? 

The booming state of California, Dem- 
ocratic Traveling Man John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy discovered last week, is a polit- 
ical hotel where beds are soft and the 
rates are right, but the manager doubles 
as house detective. Ranging from Sacra- 
mento to Los Angeles on a_ three-day 
visit, Presidential Hopeful Kennedy got 
such VIP honors as breakfast with Gover- 
nor Edmund G. Brown and an invitation 
to address the legislature. But wherever 
Kennedy wandered, stern-eyed Detective 
Brown watched lest Kennedy set up an 
organization to slip into his valise any 
of California’s convention votes, Reason: 
“Pat” Brown himself has developed high 
ambitions about the 1960 convention, 


Peter McLaughlin 


Horeruts Kennepy & Brown 
Where the house dick counts the delegates. 


Junction on the Alaska Highway; a year 
earlier, for the same period, the tally was 
2,433 vehicles, 5,725 people. Hotels are 
doing better than ever; Anchorage’s West- 
ward Hotel and Traveler's Inn are booked 
through September. 
@ Airline business between Seattle and 
Alaska is up 15% over last year, and Wien 
Alaska Airlines has collected more than 
$130,000 in advance reservations for sum- 
mertime Arctic tours, the highest ever. 
Most publicized new arrivals in Alaska 
are the “Fifty-Niners,”’ an eager motor- 
cade of 37 pioneers who left Detroit last 
March to make their homes in the new 
state. Beset by breakdowns and inept 
leadership (“Thirty minutes after we left 
Detroit we were lost,” says a newsman 
who accompanied the expedition), the 
group has since had tough going. But 
vivid reporting of the Fifty-Niners’ trials 
has deterred none of a second contingent 
from Michigan: some 550 men, women 
and children have registered at $25 a head, 
will set out in a roo-car train later this 
month. 
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has announced as a favorite son and 
needs control of California's delegation 
to keep his leverage. 

Brown can scarcely be blamed for 
yearning. Touted as a do-little attor- 
general (Tre, Sept. 15) before he 
swamped Republican William Fife Know- 
land for Governor last fall, Brown as 
Governor is doing a lot. He was barely 
in office before he forwarded a 30-bill 
liberal plan of action to California's 
newly Democratic legislature, pointedly 
marked the bills “by request of Governor 
Brown.” Passed to date: Brown’s recom- 
mendations for a fair employment prac- 
tices bill, curbs on installment buying to 
stop credit rackets, a measure ending Cal- 
ifornia’s odd cross-filing primary system. 

Still ahead, with Brown optimistic, are 
two major measures. One would raise 
$200 miulion in additional tax revenue 
(including $60 million more in income 
taxes) to help balance a $2 billion bi- 
ennial budget. The other, equally basic: 
a development program calling for $1.13 
billion initially to ease southern Califor- 


nia’s water shortage by piping in northern 
California water. 

Scare the Guests. As the bold Brown 
strategists see things, Brown must, as a 
minimum, keep the Golden State’s mas- 
sive delegation in hand until the right 
candidate comes along, or until Brown 
can dicker for the vice-presidential nomi- 
nation. But when they let their dreams 
balloon, they note that 1) the Demo- 
cratic convention will be in Los Angeles, 
Brown's front yard, 2) the Democratic 
convention is threatened by deadlock. So 
why not California’s Pat Brown for Presi- 
dent? Brown has agreed that he would 
accept a draft. 

From their rose-tinted window on the 
West, Brown’s lieutenants see their rivals 
thus: 

Massachusetts’ Kennedy is ahead. He 
is confident of winning primaries in Wis- 
consin and Oregon, but is loath to tangle 
in California unless he must. On the other 
hand, there is no room on Roman Cath- 
olic Jack Kennedy's ticket for Catholic 
Brown. In Los Angeles last week Ken- 
nedy pooh-poohed the notion that he 
would oppose a favorite son. But Ken- 
nedy is aware that he will have to win 
the nomination early to win at all, may 
be tempted to change his mind and go 
after California’s 76 votes. 

Minnesota's Hubert Humphrey, who 
checked into the Brown hotel fortnight 
ago. Humphrey visited long enough to 
portray himself as the only Fair-Dealing, 
New-Dealing Democrat available. He left 
with good wishes and the suspicion that 
he could get California support when and 
if Pat Brown steps aside. 

Missouri's Stuart Symington, growing 
favorite of the Truman forces, who has 
a California speechmaking reservation for 
the end of May. Defense Expert Syming- 
ton has slight strength in California out- 
side Truman Democrats and good friends 
in the airplane industry. 

Lyndon Johnson is little liked in Cali- 
fornia in normal times, liked even less 
now by liberals who suspect he tried to 
cramp Kennedy’s moderate labor-reform 
bill. 

Adlai Stevenson, who, if he visits at 
all, will come as a tourist rather than 
third-time traveling salesman. Stevenson 
lacks his organizational support of ind 
56, has refused political speechmaking 
invitations. But significantly, in Indiana 
last week, onetime (1952-54) Democratic 
National Chairman (and Stevenson cam- 
paign adviser) Stephen A. Mitchell in- 
vited Democrats to join a grass-roots 
movement modeled after last campaign's 
“Volunteers for Stevenson.” 

Brown may improve his position up to 
primary time by playing happy host to 
all visitors, dropping pointed reminders 
that he swamped Knowland by a record 
California vote and could easily repeat 
the feat in a presidential primary. The 
approach so far is succeeding. Winding up 
his California stopover last week, front- 
running Jack Kennedy was saddened and 
impressed to discover that, for the mo- 
ment at least, Pat Brown is the front 
runner in California. 
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FOREIGN NEWS 





THE ALLIES 
Ready with a Plan 


On the eve of battle, the West was 
ready. And after all the months of doubts 
and suspicions, it took the four Western 
Foreign Ministers only two days in Paris 
to agree on their strategy. The ground had 
been well prepared. 

Going into next week's session with 
Russia’s Andrei Gromyko, the West will 
operate from a 20-page “Phased Plan,” 
the result of considering hundreds of po- 
sition papers. In some respects it goes far- 
ther than what the West put forward at 
the fruitless Geneva summit session in 
1955. Though still insisting that German 
reunification must be brought about 
through free elections, it no longer insists 
on elections first. And it makes ingenious 
use of the Russian notion that reunifica- 
tion is something for the two Germanies 
to solve themselves. Main points 

1) A “German Electoral Committee” 
would be nominated by the West and East 
German governments in a_ proportion, 
based on population, of 25 West Germans 
to ten East Germans. The committee 
would arrange increasing commercial ex- 
changes—more trains, buses, mail 
culminating in adoption of a 
common currency. After a period of “at 
least three years.’ during which progress 
could be measured and trust justified, the 
committee would prepare legislation for 
free, all-German elections. 

2) Gradual European’ disarmament 
would start, synchronized with and de- 
pendent upon political progress. The U.S. 
and U.S.S.R. would limit their forces to 
2,500,000 men apiece. 

3) A four-power “Control Commission,” 
besides supervising this program, would 
establish, before the program is complete 
a mechanism for inspecting armaments in 
a broad zone extending on both sides of 
the Iron Curtain. 

4) Once Germany is reunited and peace 
treaties are signed, Berlin becomes the 
German capital, and the need for keeping 
allied troops in West Berlin is ended. 
Western powers would then offer the East 
safeguarding against any new 
menace of German imperialism. 

Stance & Circumstances. The new man 
in these deliberations, U.S. Secretary of 
State Christian Herter (see NATIONAL AF- 
FAIRS), won admiration from his col- 
leagues in gaining assent to this largely 
U.S. package. He placed himself well over 
toward the British position in favor of 
serious negotiations with the Russians. 
But he also made a significant concession 
to the French. He had wanted to make 
public the Western proposal May 10, the 
day before the meeting with the Russians 
began. But the French argued that since 
the Russians started all the fuss by threat- 
ening Berlin, they should be required to 
submit a plan first. Herter agreed. 

What if the Russians reject the West's 
package? The British, believing that some- 


books, 


newspapers 





treauies 
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thing will still have to be done about 
Berlin, suggested that the U.N. might be 
called in. In a speech to Copenhagen stu- 
dents last week, Secretary-General Dag 
Hammarskjold carefully warned that 


“practical considerations alone” would pre- 


vent the U.N. from taking upon itself 
“administrative tasks which require politi- 
cal decisions.”’ The U.S. is willing to add 
some sort of U.N. presence in Berlin, but 
nothing that weakens the West’s right to 
have its own troops there. 

“There will be plenty of pitfalls on our 
pilgrimage, plenty of Sloughs of Despond 
and some Mr. Fainthearts,” said Britain’s 
Harold Macmillan in a speech last week 


from the gates of the Imperial City. 

So far as the outside world could judge, 
Red China’s leaders were in the process of 
providing for the succession, and doing so 
with an apparent unity that—whatever 
else might be said about his regime—was 
a tribute to the organizational skill of 
Mao Tse-tung. They acted at a most deli- 
cate time, with a revolt in Tibet, with 
economic disorder at home, and with the 
nation exposed abroad as a truculent ag- 
gressor with no regard for Asian opinion. 

"Foul Hogs." It was easy for a dicta- 
torship to fill the streets of China’s cities, 
from Nanning in the south to Harbin in 
the subarctic north, with marching thou- 








yond the Slough of Despo 


in Scotland, but he was determined to 
press on to the summit. There were also 
many skeptics who doubted that any 
meeting with Khrushchev, Gromyko & 
Co. would ever lead to the House Beauti- 
ful, the Delectable Mountain and the En- 
chanted Ground. 


RED CHINA 
Steady On 


At the windup of the National People’s 
Congress in Peking last week, a new 
Chairman of the Republic took office 
dour, self-effacing Liu Shao-chi (see box). 
With the announcement, Peking’s vast 
Square of Heavenly Peace resounded to 
the beating of gongs, the clash of cymbals, 
the rataplan of exploding firecrackers. 
Demonstrators marched 110 abreast in 
a swirl of red banners and colored 
scarves. The usually gloomy and provincial 
streets blazed with electric lights strung on 
eaves and curving roofs; red stars and 
neon signs shone against the night sky: 
big, pumpkin-shaped lanterns dangled 


nd, the Delectable Mountain? 


sands, who obediently shouted the identi- 
cal tongue-twisting slogans: “Smash the 
foreign interventionist plot to undermine 
China's reunification!” and “Oppose the 
rebellion in Tibet instigated by the impe- 
rialists and foreign reactionaries!” 

Since the Tibetan revolt against Red 
rule could not be explained away, it had 
to be shouted away. The horror expressed 
by neutral nations at Red brutality was 
answered by strident threats; even India’s 
docile Prime Minister Nehru was pictured 
as an archvillain who is holding the es- 
caped Dalai Lama “under duress.’’ Now 
India joined the list of monstrous ene- 
mies: Formosa, Britain, the U.S., even 
tiny states like Thailand and Nepal. “We 
will never allow those foul hogs to poke 
their snouts into our beautiful garden!” 
shouted a Congress delegate. 

Plainly, Red China’s leadership had 
concluded that if its smaller neighbors 
could not be deceived by propaganda, they 
must be quieted by fear. Red China’s truc- 
ulence also served another classic func- 
tion: at the moment, Peking needs inter- 
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Boss Mao & Herr Liv 
What cannot be explained away may be shouted away. 


nal pressure more than it needs external 
friends. 

Useless Pig Iron. At Wuhan last De- 
cember, the Central Committee of the 
party had to recognize that 1) the fren- 
zied bombardment of Quemoy had failed 
to shake the nerve of either Formosa or 
the U.S.. and 2) the ruthless jamming of 
peasants into rural communes had disor- 
ganized the nation. Ships lay for as much 
as two weeks at Shanghai docks awaiting 
loading and unloading. Textile mills lacked 
raw material; exports fell off; production 
was declining everywhere. Thousands of 
tons of pig iron were turned out by back- 
yard furnaces but then proved useless 
without further costly refining; there was 
not enough cement to build barracks in 
the communes. Lacking transport. har- 
vests rotted in the fields while food was 
scarce in the cities. 

Time to Pause. In this crisis. Mao Tse- 
tung and Liu Shao-chi talked of extending 
the commune system to the big cities. 
Mao, determined to see real Communism 
in his lifetime, shrugged off the economic 
problems just as he did in 1955. when he 
sneered: “Certain of our comrades are 
tottering along like old women with band- 
aged feet. constantly moaning that others 
are going too fast.” The desperate Red 
managers and administrators protested. 
It was not their intention to reverse the 
course set by Able Theorists Mao and Liu, 
they said. No, indeed. They only wished 
to pause briefly, to tidy up, to plan more 
carefully before plunging ahead with ur- 
ban communes. 

Firm intelligence about the Chinese 
leadership is hard to come by, but China 
specialists believe that at Wuhan Premier 
Chou En-lai had the support of the army 
generals in urging a go-slow, and that he 
carried the day for the managers. Mao 
I'se-tung said, in effect, that he was tired 
of all this wrangling and wished to go 
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away and think the whole matter through 
in terms of dialectical materialism. To 
this end, he stepped down as President 
(in Communist jargon, Chairman of the 
Republic). but kept his all-important post 
as head of the Communist Party. 

The government bureaucrats, led by 
Chou, may have hoped to grab the presi- 
dency. Instead, Mao last week handed it 
to his fellow doctrinaire in the party ap- 
paratus, Liu Shao-chi. There was only 
one dramatic, tension-filled moment at the 
Congress. It occurred when new Chairman 
Liu rose to nominate the man who would 
be his Premier. There was a hush, and 
then a roar of applause as he named his 
longtime rival and the favorite of the 
army-manager group: Chou En-lai. The 
triumvirate was intact, and its pecking 
order made clear. 

The 1,157 delegates were dismissed with 
orders to return home to tidy up the com- 
munes, to stand vigilantly on China’s bor- 
ders and repel all invaders whether they 
be Chiang Kai-shek “bandits.” U.S, “im- 
perialists” or Indian “expansionists,”” and 
to prepare for an even greater “leap for- 
ward” than in the past. But as they moved 
through the crowded streets, all the pla- 
cards, banners, balloons and slogans served 
to underline a significant point: they sin- 
gled out only Mao Tse-tung by name to 
praise. 


INDIA 
Significant Shift 


In New Delhi, Prime Minister Jawa- 
harlal Nehru finally caught up last week 
with Indian» public opinion. In a speech 
to Parliament, he used, for Nehru, harsh 
words in reply to the weeks of billingsgate 
that have poured from Peking’s press and 
radio. Nehru was “greatly distressed” at 
Red China’s brutal suppression of the 
Tibetan revolt and at the “hapless plight” 





of the Tibetan people. In answering the 
charge that the Dalai Lama was being 
held against his will at Mussoorie (TIME, 
May 4), he obliquely called the Red Chi- 
nese liars. “They have used the language 
of the cold war.” said Nehru, “regardless 
of truth and propriety.” Characteristical- 
ly, Nehru regretted that on his own side 
“a small group of irresponsible people in 
Bombay” had thrown garbage at a picture 
of China’s Mao Tse-tung. 

Long Scoffers. Nehru’s lashing out at 
the Communists, after vears of a kind of 
neutralism that often had harsh words for 
the West but muted its displeasure with 
the Communists (and even publicly un- 
derwrote Peking’s “peace-loving” inten- 
tions), won him cheers in the Assembly. 
Congress Party President Indira Gandhi, 
Nehru’s daughter, was tougher. Speaking 
in Kerala, the only Red-ruled state in 
India, she flatly declared that ‘““Commu- 
nism and democracy are incompatible— 
they are opposite.’ For the first time, 
there is widespread discussion of the 
threat posed to India by the armed might 
of Red China, and one Bombay weekly 
deplored the fact that “the portfolio of 
Defense is in the hands of a Cabinet 
minister | Krishna Menon! known for 
his leanings toward Communism.” Indians 
who have long scoffed at what they called 
the West's “preoccupation” with Commu- 
nist plans for world conquest now sound 
much like the people they once derided. 

The death throes of Tibet were made 
graphic as some 7,000 rebel refugees 
surged across the border into India. Many 
were wounded; some still carried the 
weapons with which they had futilely bat- 
tled the Red Chinese. At Misamari, an 
abandoned Indian airport that was used 
in World War II as a take-off point for 
flying over the Hump into China, work is 
being rushed on a refugee camp, a hospital 
and maternity station. Unlike the Hun- 
garian refugees, who were easily absorbed 
in Western countries, Tibetans may have 
serious difficulty adjusting to any society 
more complex than their own, and are 
ill-fitted for prolonged existence in the 
steamy, elephant-haunted jungles of 


Misamari. 

Raging River. Although Nehru’s feel- 
ings about China were undoubtedly 
strong, they were couched in his own 


curious brand of spongy language (“An 
attempt to explain the situation by the 
use of rather worn-out words, phrases and 
slogans is seldom helpful’). If he hoped 
thereby that Peking would as softly reply, 
he misjudged his antagonist. Peking began 
a hue and cry about how “intolerable” 
Nehru’s remarks were, and set in motion 
the whole dreary ritual of thousands of 
agitation meetings to condemn Nehru. 
Red China’s bullying behavior forced 
all eyes in its direction. When Nehru last 
week journeyed to the Nepalese border to 
dedicate a new dam that is being started 
on the raging Kosi River, a crowd of 
100,000 gathered to hail him and Nepal's 
youthful King Mahendra, 38. Afterward, 
the two leaders conferred for several 
hours. King Mahendra fears Nepal may 
be the next victim of Red China’s aggres- 
sion, is well aware that on Communist 
maps his mountain-locked country is 
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shown as Chinese territory. In the desper- 
ate hope that Moscow might have a re- 
straining influence on Peking, Nepal (to 
India’s great surprise) has just signed a 
$7,000,000 aid agreement with the Soviet 
Union, and has been careful to express no 
official sympathy for the Tibetan rebels. 

But the most surprising change is a 
sudden shift in the long-embittered rela- 
tions between India and Pakistan. Even 
though an Indian jet bomber was shot 
down last month when it violated Paki- 
stani air space, both nations are doing 
fresh thinking about the future. Paki- 
stan’s President Ayub Khan _ publicly 
urged that they should “learn to live like 
good neighbors” without “frightening or 
fearing each other.” In the light of Ti- 
betan events, he said, Pakistan and India 
must join together for the defense of 
the subcontinent. A columnist in the re- 
spected Times of India called for a sum- 
mit meeting between Ayub and Nehru 
to arrange an Indo-Pakistan alliance that 
“would constitute a powerful factor mak- 
ing for stability in Asia.” 


RUSSIA 


Visit to a Promised Land 


“In the middle of the Siberian nowhere, 
a shawled, frail woman herds passengers 
aboard a plane with the shout: ‘Let’s go, 
comrades, we are Russians! Let’s hurry. 
We must be first, first in everything.’ ” 

Having been allowed to tour remote 
Siberia for two weeks, the New York 
Times’s Moscow Correspondent Max 
Frankel, 29, wrote so straightaway a re- 
port, drawing sympathetic parallels be- 
tween the winning of the Soviet East and 
the American West, that the Communist 
newspaper /svestia reprinted his first ar- 
ticle complete. 

But in the last of his five dispatches 
last week, Reporter Frankel managed to 
send through Moscow's censors a far so- 
berer picture—a picture of an old Soviet 
propagandists’ paradise, the rarely visited 
Jewish Autonomous Province of Birobi- 
dzhan on the northern border of Manchu- 
ria. Founded with great fanfare in 1934 as 
“an empty plot on which the Soviet Jews 
were to pioneer without getting mixed up 
with Zionism,’ Birobidzhan is today, as 
Frankel describes it, a sad little whistle 
stop on the Trans-Siberian Railroad that 
“jet planes, hope, energy and momentum 
pass by.” 

Faded Star. Its Jewishness has been 
systematically squelched. There has been 
no significant influx of the Soviet Union's 
2,500,000 Jews since World War II. The 
total population of an area twice the size 
of New Jersey is barely 160,000, “half 
Jewish, two-thirds urban.” Young Jews 
leave to seek better opportunities else- 
where; Frankel met one in the train who 
spoke with “contempt” of the city of 
Birobidzhan (pop. 60,000) as “a city of 
three streets.” 

In a five-hour walk among the city’s 
“few central brick structures” and along 
the “muddy lanes” beyond, Yiddish-speak- 
ing Reporter Frankel “heard no more than 
four or five Yiddish conversations.” He 
found Yiddish disappearing from the 
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street signs, as it has already from the 
schools and the movies. 

“The visitor,” wrote Frankel, “notes the 
absence of youngsters, at the movies and 
in the streets, even before he hears a 
sociological explanation for their exodus: 
they aspire to assimilation, to opportunity 
alongside the Russians. They might rebel 
against Yiddish culture even if it were 
sanctioned. 

“No youngster ever shows up at the 
shack that serves as a synagogue. Friday 
nights and Saturdays, on the Jewish Sab- 
bath, Cantor Kaplan (there is no rabbi) 
leads prayers for 30 persons, more women 
than men. Last Yom Kippur, the most 
important Jewish holiday, 400 worshipers 
walked to the little house, about half a 
mile from the paved city center.” 


“Really Busy on Sunday." “Jewish 
farmers are said to do as well as most 
farmers in the region. Still, more meat 
and eggs are badly needed in Birobidzhan. 
Even city dwellers keep chickens. At the 
market on Friday, as a dozen peasants sell 
garlic, Indian nuts, onions and a few eggs, 
the visitor is told that it is really busy 
on Sunday. 

“People are dressed, as elsewhere in the 
Soviet Union, darkly, adequately. In Biro- 
bidzhan locally produced shoes and ac- 
cessories are perhaps a bit more stylish. 
The Trans-Siberian stops for ten minutes 
four times a day in each direction, and as 
the traveler waits for the train at the lit- 
tle station, a local culture official asks 
whether there are vegetables to be had 
in America.” 


RED CHINA’S NO. 2 MAN 


Named the new chairman of the Chinese People's Republic, 
to succeed Mao Tse-tung (still boss of the party and Chi- 
na’s No. 1 man): Liu Shao-chi, who thus consolidated his 
place as Red China’s No. 2 man and heir apparent to Mao. 


Person. Tall (almost 5 ft. ro in.) 
for a Chinese, thin, with greying hair 
and the pallid look of an anchorite, 
Liu is a Communist ideologue whom 
strangers in a roomful of people are 
apt to overlook. But Liu’s voice is 
hard, his hand is heavy, his mind dog- 
matic and forceful. To Liu, the ideal 
Communist “bears the sorrows of the 
world now for the sake of later hap- 
piness; he toils now for the sake of 
later satisfaction; he doesn’t wrangle 
with others whose lot is better; in 
times of adversity he can straighten 
up and carry on; he has the greatest 
determination and a stature that riches 
cannot corrupt, poverty cannot change 
and terror cannot surmount.” 

Career. Born in Hunan province, 
close by the village of Mao Tse-tung, 
of middle-class peasants. Not even offi- 
cial Chinese sources give a consistent 
birthdate, though he is probably 61. 
Mao and Liu attended the same nor- 
mal school in industrial Changsha, ear- 
ly became Communists. By 1919 Liu 
had joined the staff of a Red news- 
paper edited by Mao Tse-tung, and 
been sent to the Soviet Union to study 
at Moscow's Far Eastern University. 

During the early 1920s, while the 
Reds and Chiang Kai-shek’s Kuomin- 
tang were in uneasy alliance against 
the anarchic Chinese warlords, Liu 
worked as a labor organizer, surfaced 
from time to time in Canton, Shang- 
hai, Manchuria. Repeatedly jailed, he 
was a top underground leader in the 
harsh 1927 fighting in Shanghai be- 
tween the Communist labor unions and 
Chiang Kai-shek, described in André 
Malraux's novel Man’s Fate. Liu’s first 
wife reportedly tried to commit sui- 
cide at the party’s underground head- 
quarters, and he hired a ricksha to 
take her to the doctor. When criti- 
cized for not ordering a taxi in such 
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an emergency, Liu, true to his doctri- 
naire code, coldly replied that it might 
have drawn the attention of the police 
and endangered the party operation. 

When the Communists made the 
6,000-mile “Long March” from south- 
ern Kiangsi to Yenan in 1934-35, Liu 
Shao-chi remained in Kuomintang ter- 
ritory as a Red agent. Summoned to 
Yenan in 1942 he began his rise to the 
top levels of the party reportedly as 
personal secretary to Mao Tse-tung, 
and as an expert in “indoctrination 
methods,” meaning brainwashing. 

Character.The few non-Communist 
reporters who have met chain-smoking 
Liu, uneasily describe him as a “wan 
wraith in the shadows” who looks like 
an “underexposed snapshot.” His fam- 
ily life is equally shadowy: his first 
wife “died” in 1945; his second is de- 
scribed as a “handsome” woman from 
Tientsin. One of his four sons was ex- 
ecuted by the Kuomintang; a daugh- 
ter went to school in Moscow and 
married a Spanish Communist. Sharp- 
tongued and humorless, Liu Shao-chi 
has flicked a raw spot on nearly every- 
one around him. When Premier Chou 
En-lai suggested in a speech that no 
one could be considered faultless, he 
was forced to admit that “Chairman 
Mao and Comrade Liu Shao-chi and a 
few other leaders have achieved the 
stage of perfection.” Liu even opposed 
Mao Tse-tung on the “let a hundred 
flowers bloom” theory and—in Com- 
munist terms—was proved right. He 
annoys Soviet officials by telling them 
that Russians are not capable of un- 
derstanding China, and displays the 
contempt of an old street agitator for 
the commanding generals of the Red 
Chinese army. A man unlovely and 
unloved, Liu Shao-chi resembles Sta- 
lin or Molotov more than any other 
top Chinese Communist. 
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ECONOMICS MINISTER ERHARD 


WEST GERMANY 
Spreading the Wealth 


In the warmth of spring, the Mercedes, 
BMWs and Opels streaming along the 
Autobahnen have to dodge ever more 
midget cars of workers, piled high with 
blanket rolls and suitcases, headed for 
weekend campsites along the Rhine. The 
West German Hausfrau roams through 
gleaming supermarkets to choose such 
exotic imports as avocado pears and Chi- 
litchi nuts, along with the regular 
order of Wurst. Her leather-jacketed 
offspring, the Americanized 
German youth. seeks his fun in ice cream 
shops or “Jazz Bar 
his own noisy motorbike. 

Fourteen after the war, his na- 
world councils. his so 
ciety surprisingly stable and democratic 
the German no longer lives just to work; 
he works to live—and to forget the grim 
existence before 1948, the year West Ger- 
many’s struggling economy was remodeled 
and started on the road to today’s suc- 
After this Economic Year One, Ger- 
mans spent their money in distinct waves. 
First came the food wave. A year or two 
later. Germans went on a clothing spree. 
As the hunger for these basic things was 
satisfied. demand focused on household 
goods, then on motorcycles and cars, later 


nese 
blue-jeaned 
record stores 


or atop 


years 
tion restored to 





on travel. Today Germans are back on a 
food buying spree, this time an Edel 
fresswelle, or high-class-food wave. The 
best South American coffees (at $2.50 per 





lb.) are now as much a commonplace as 
vashing machines and refrigerators. 


Wages Up. In the boom’s ea 


profits went mainly 





y years 
into the pockets of 
owners and managers. or back into expan- 
withheld 


inds while industry rebuilt, and 


sion. Labor docilely wage de 





n heeded 
the argument that costs had to be kept 
low to compete in international markets. 
N workers and salaried 
people are sharing in the 
economic “miracle.” Since 1948, wages 
have than doubled, but they still 
iverage only $27 per week. The tradition 
al 48-hr. work week is gone: Germans 
work 45 hours, are heading toward go. To 
supplement family 








white collar 
benefits of the 


more 


incomes, wives often 
work (one-third of Germany’s labor force 
are women), as do children past 16. If 
salaries sound low, there are also the vital 
fringe benefits” provided by the federal 
government. Steered by the “social free 
market” philosophy of Economic Minis- 
ter Ludwig Erhard, the government pumps 
jo°, of its budget revenues into social 
uses. Every German worker and his fami- 
Iv get government-subsidized medical 
care. State old-age pensions are now so 
high that trade unions are dropping their 
own pension plans. 
Among other items of prosperity 

@ One-third of all German families now 
own their own homes. 

Stock ownership is being systematically 
spread. Recently, nearly 1,000,000 indi- 
vidual Germans earning under $3,800 a 
year signed up for shares in a public sale 
of the state-owned Preussag mining and 
oil company. The government expects to 


sell more “People’s Shares” in a_ half 
dozen other major firms it owns, including 
Volkswagen. In private industry, more 
than 30% of the employees of the big 
DEMAG engineering firm own stock in 
their company. 
@ 3,200,000 Germans are car owners. and 
20% of new buyers are hourly wage work- 
ers who, ten years ago. could not afford or 
get anything bigger than a motorbike. 
The Travel Itch. With fatter wallets 
worker and alike share the travel 
mania that has swept Germany. For ex- 
doctors have provided an ex- 
cuse: “Manager's Disease.” defined as 
nervous jitters. high blood pressure and 
other signs of overwork. Spas advertise 
cures for Managerkrankheit; “The mod- 
ern way adds 
Most Germans need 
no excuse. This vear more than 5.000.000 
will surge across Germany's borders, fan- 
ning out through southern Europe or tak- 
ing one of the thousands of cheap, air- 
charter tours to Majorca, Sicily or Mo- 
rocco. traveling in organized groups 
(sometimes to the horror of local popula- 
tions). Other millions will drive to Ra 
varian alpine foothills. carrying their own 
tents and air mattresses. 


Doss 


ecultives 


to spend vacations 
years to your life. 


At home the prosperous Germans spend 


heavily on sports, movies, gliding clubs. 
legitimate theaters 
ind 39 opera houses running ten months 
in the vear, and all are heavily supported. 
Critics complain that preoccupation with 
material things has delayed revival of the 
irtistic spirit of the stage and music, 
which Hitler destroyed vears ago: a ma- 


There are some 





jority of the productions on the stages 
of Berlin, Hamburg and Munich this sea- 
son are for imports, such as Look 








Back in Anger 
ind postwar 
is thin. An artist 
nothing to rebel 
do is all right. 

Germans generally are too busy making 
enjoving il to 
themselves long with such aesthetic 
ings. For most it is enough that 
ly and socially. their nation has proved as 
stable as any in Western Europe in the 
past ten years. Germany's neighbors have 
atched nervously for outbursts of po- 
litical extremism, but the German voting 
public has increasingly thrown its strength 
to the two main parties. Lacking a discon- 
tented proletariat, the big Socialist oppo- 
sition seldom tries to engage Konrad Ade- 
nauer’s Christian Democrats on economic 
grounds, prefers to make issues over for- 
eign policy instead. There is little sign of 
militarist feeling: the new army is so hard 
up for recruits it must advertise 
tional and technical training to compete 
with better-paying civilian employers. 

As for West Germany’s economic future 
meaty Ludwig Erhard, brilliant planner of 
Germany’s boom, surveyed the scene last 
week and forecast sunny weather ahead. 
The minor ripples of last year’s recession 
have faded; March's production index 
was 5% over February, 6% above a year 
ago. Said Erhard: “An excellent 
range view.” 


ind Tea and Sympathy, 
creativity in music and art 
complains There is 


against. Anything you 


money—and concern 
fail- 


political- 
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THE KURFURSTENDAMM, West Berlin's busiest thorough- Hilton Hotel ( 


runs thre irt of the ci st war-shattered tower Thronged with shoppers ; i I I 1 the avenue 
Kaiser Wilhe'm Memorial ( rch and the new Berlin is ablaze at night with | t fro sn cafés and shops. 


S FOR TIME BY PIERRE 








HANSA QUARTER rklike residential area in 
West Berlin’s Tiergarten, was designed by inter- 
nationally known architects, including Brazil's 
Niemeyer, the U.S.’s Gropius and Finland’s Aalto 


to show that low-rent housing can be beautiful. 








Wes sa. 
NEW SUMMER STYLES of West German designers are dis- 


layed by fashion me s in the outdoor shopping arcade of the 


PO, 50¢ 0 Berlin Hilton Hote which pened ist November. 














THE KaDeWE department store, 
the largest in West Berlin, attracts 
many eager shoppers from East 
Germany, who cross border to buy 
textiles, shoes and other higher- 
quality, Western-made products 








CULTURAL CENTER, between 


pre-Hitler Reichstag (right) 


and 


the Spree River, was designed by 
American Architect Hugh Stub- 


bins. Its $3,750,000 cost was 


ly met by a U.S. gift, West Ger 


mans call it “the pregnant oyster. 
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HAMBURG OPERA HOUSE, re- 
built in 1955, has tiers of boxes 
like forward-sweeping toboggans 
© give upper-level spectators a 
better view of the performance. 





DUSSELDORF EXCHANGE, the 
Rhine-Westphalia Borse, is biggest 
of eight securities markets in Ger 
many. Traders, calmer than their 
New York count rparts specialize 
in Ruhr industrial and mine stock 








FRANKFURT SHOPPERS, many from suburbs, 
crowd city’s busy and prosperous downtown depart- 
ment store area from early morning to nightfall. 





MUNICH REACTOR, Germany’s first, is housed 
in 99-ft.-high aluminum dome at the Munich Tech 
nical Institute. The 1,000-kw. swimming-pool-type 
research reactor was built by American Machin 
& Foundry Co. Germans call it “the atom egg 





COLOGNE BRIDGE on the Rhine, supported 


» inverted V-shaped tower, will be fir 


SEE OS 





by as 
ished the end of this vear at a $6,000,000 cost. 
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:S AUTOMOBILES, sports and passenger models in Stuttgart. Company has five plants, with annual sales of 
among most popu made in Europe, are dis- $ ) ind output of cars a day. Some 8 are 
outside 14-story Daimler-Benz headquarters building sold each year in the U.S, at prices that begin at O 








FRANCE 
Life with Papa 


In the tense days a year ago, after the 
May 13 Algerian riots that started Charles 
de Gaulle on his way to power, one French 
Deputy pleaded: “Let us vote for him 
lest we lose the right to vote altogether.” 
Last week, as the new Assembly of the 
Fifth Republic opened its first regular 
session, flabbergasted Deputies got a dem- 
onstration of just how much they had 
lost after all. 

In the new Assembly, the Algerian and 
Saharan representation is so large (67 
members) that the mushy North African 
dish couscous has become a standard plat 
du jour in the Assembly restaurant. Dep- 
uties were eager to debate the progress of 
the costly, unsettled Algerian war. Im- 
periously, Premier Michel Debré declared 
that there would be no debate on foreign 
policy, at least before the Big Four for- 
eign ministers’ meeting next week, or on 
Algeria. and under De Gaulle’s Fifth Re- 
public constitution, which Lawyer Debré 
devised, Premier Debré had his way. Com- 
plained ex-Premier Robert Schuman: “I 
wonder if we Deputies have not become 
redundant.” 

Murders & Mistakes. Despite French 
military successes in Algeria, emotions 
are running high there. Europeans in Al- 
geria have been aroused by the rape and 
murder of two French women and the 
killing of a little girl by Algerian rebels. 
These crimes coincided with news that 
President de Gaulle had commuted the 
death sentences of 30 F.L.N. terrorists. 
“Mistakes are being accumulated, mur- 
derers are being pardoned, terrorist out- 
rages continue,” said the right-wing Echo 
d’ Alger bitterly. “On May 13 we shall ab- 
stain in silence and in mourning unless 
some new factor occurs.” 

Last week Echo d’Alger got its “new 
factor.” In Paris, De Gaulle summoned 
Algerian Deputy Pierre Laffont, the lib- 
eral publisher of Echo d’Oran, to a meet- 
ing, then authorized Laffont to publish 
its substance afterwards. De Gaulle man- 
aged to excoriate his French critics in 
Algeria—and satisfy them at the same 
time. The F.L.N., De Gaulle assured 
Laffont, “does not represent Algeria or 
even the Moslems of Algeria. I have in- 
formed all bona fide states that France 
would immediately withdraw its am- 
bassador from any country that recog- 
nized this political organization.” De 
Gaulle had no intentions of negotiating 
independence with the rebels, only a 
cease-fire. 

But then why had De Gaulle always 
refused to use the word “integration,” 
meaning that Algeria is as integral a part 
of France as Normandy? Said De Gaulle; 
“What have I done since I have been in 
power? In 1943 I gave the Moslems the 
right to vote. Isn’t this already integra- 
tion? Those who shout loudest for inte- 
gration are the selfsame people who op- 
posed this step then. What they want is 
for somebody to give them back Papa’s 
Algeria. But Papa's Algeria is dead, and 
if they don’t understand that, they will 
die with it. As for the word's political 
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PremMieR Despre ADDRESSING THE ASSEMBLY 
Couscous was a standard plat du jour. 


significance, what does it mean? That 
Algeria is French? Is there any point in 
saying so, since it is a fact?’ 

"| Alone .. In thus adopting the 
language of the French settlers in Algeria 
(if not necessarily their attitude), De 
Gaulle overnight eased the settlers’ ten- 
sion. In Algiers next day, the municipal 
council chose as mayor not the extremist 
who seemed assured of the post, but a 
moderate who became the first Moslem 
ever to be elected head of the city. 

And for the settlers in Algeria there 
was further good news in the capture of 
Mustapha Stambouli, one of the rebel 
F.L.N.’s “secretaries of state,” who 
promptly rallied to the De Gaulle call for 
“a peace of the brave.” Charles de Gaulle 
had one final message for the jumpy 
French settlers, who aspire to bend Met- 
ropolitan France to their demands: “I 
alone can bring a solution to Algeria.” 


NATO 


Ouvrez la Porte 

Though dictator-ruled Portugal is a 
member of NATO, dictator-ruled Spain 
is not. One reason is the long-standing 
hostility between France and Franco's 
Madrid. During the Spanish Civil War, 
France took in 500,000 Republican refu- 
gees and even let them set up a govern- 
ment in exile. French Socialists in par- 
ticular, recalling with distaste Franco's 
wartime friendship with Hitler and Mus- 
solini, have always resisted friendly re- 
lations with Franco. 

Last week, in the odd way that news 
is made these days in France, the major 
French news agency said that France 
would “strongly support” Spain for mem- 
bership in NATO, though it would not 
necessarily nominate it. The dispatch 
came as something of a surprise to the 
Quai d'Orsay, where only Foreign Minister 
Maurice Couve de Murville knew about it. 





The man behind the idea was none other 
than President Charles de Gaulle himself. 
Other NATO powers—notably Norway, 
Denmark and Britain—are still firmly op- 
posed to Spanish membership. Regarding 
Franco’s forces as ill-equipped, intended 
primarily for internal security and not 
much good anyway, they think that 
Spain's geographical usefulness is already 
taken care of by U.S, bases in Spain. 


AUSTRIA 


Neo-Nazism 

Usually these days, neo-Nazism takes 
the form of desecrating Jewish graves, 
chalking swastikas on walls or trying to 
break up performances of The Diary of 
Anne Frank. But Vienna police decided 
that a secret society of juvenile delin- 
quents called Bundes Heimattreuer Jugend 
had bigger ambitions. Last week they raid- 
ed the B.H.J., seized arms and explosives 
and uncovered plans to dynamite the 
Italian embassy as a means of aggravating 
the Austro-Italian dispute over South Ty- 
rol; the young thugs also planned to rough 
up delegates to the Communist World 
Youth Festival in July. Police arrested 18 
members, including year-old Ringleader 
Gustav Etzelt. Significantly, most of the 
arrested young neo-Nazi hooligans were in 
their early 20s, too young really to know 
what the Hitler era had been like. 


IRAQ 


Contrails of Communism 

These days the most popular Arabian 
nights’ entertainments are the televised 
trials staged in Baghdad by the Iraqi Pe 
ple’s Court, under the presidency of Pre- 
mier Karim Kassem’s cousin, Colonel Fa- 
dhil Mahdawi. Premier Kassem himself is 
known to have turned on the television in 
the middle of a Cabinet session, listened 
to the colonel’s brutal buffooneries and 
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irrelevancies, and murmured: “What a 
jewel we have here.’ Last week, with 16 
officers and one civilian on trial for their 
lives, accused of taking part in the Mosul 
army revolt in March, sheep-eyed, sheep- 
headed Judge Mahdawi was in sparkling 
form as he interrupted a witness: 

“T wish to disclose something here. The 
Premier's parents were always trying to 
get him to marry, but his personality was 
so strong no one could bring pressure to 
bear on him. I was his relative and dared 
approach him. He would say: ‘Fadhil, 
I have an objective.’ I knew his objec- 
tives were connected with a great revolu- 
tion. After the revolution his sincere 
friends hoped that he might get married. 
His answer was that there were objectives 
that remained to be achieved. The Pre- 
mier eats little, sleeps little and works 
hard though he is ill sometimes. Can any 
wife live under such circumstances?” 

Unhidden Persuaders. With such gos- 
sipy asides, Mahdawi had little time to 
waste on hearing the defense. The court- 
appointed defense counsel, a woman 
named Rasima Zainab, spoke less than 
15 minutes for all of her 17 clients. She 
hailed Colonel Mahdawi as “a symbol 
of justice.” Before the verdict was an- 
nounced, Mahdawi favored the audience 
with a history of May Day, said that la- 
bor movements paltered along in places 
like Britain until “the emergence of the 
Communist Party and the great Soviet 
Union, sincere friend of our democratic 
republic.” When the applause died down, 
Defense Counsel Zainab popped up to 
say: “If my defense of the People’s Court 
and the Iraqi people means that I am a 
Communist, then I have the honor to be 
so.” Mahdawi read the verdicts amid a 
storm of applause: six officers to be shot, 
nine officers and the civilian sentenced 
for life, one officer acquitted. 

As the hapless mutineers stumbled off 
to their cells, the Communists turned 
their control of press, radio, unions and 
of the Baghdad street mobs to seek out 
other enemies, particularly in the Foreign 
Office. For the first time the Communist 
press openly demanded representation in 
the government. In Washington, U.S. In- 
telligence Chief Allen Dulles told a Sen- 
ate subcommittee last week that the sit- 
uation in Iraq is one of “the most dan- 
gerous in the world today.” But the man- 
ner in which the Communists pressed for 
more power showed that they did not 
have it yet. At week's end Iraq celebrated 
the first May Day parade in its history, 
and the many thousands of Iraqis march- 
ing through Baghdad behind anti-imperi- 
alist banners was chilling proof of that 
mob might. But the night before, Kassem 
made a brief speech saying that he is op- 
posed to political-party activity in Iraq 
just now—and not ready to take Com- 
munists formally into his Cabinet. 

Another Berlin. There were other 
echoes of struggle. The Baghdad radio 
called on the public to help the Commu- 
nist-led people’s militia catch foreign in- 
filtrators who were crossing the border 
from Syria. In the north 2.500 anti-Com- 
munist Kurdish tribesmen bolted across 
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the border asking sanctuary in Turkey 
from Iraqi Kurds led by the Soviet- 
trained Mullah Mustafa el Barzani. And 
just across the Iranian border, Russians 
were stirring up Kurdish tribes in the 
Azerbaijan region that separates Russia 
from Iraq. In the skies over the northern 
city of Tabriz, contrails were visible as 
Iraq-bound Soviet jets darted across Tran. 
Obviously. the Russians would dearly love 
a Soviet land bridge to Iraq, but 160 cru- 
cial miles of Iran separate the two, and 
recently the U.S. signed a bilateral pact 
with Iran, promising to help it defend 
itself. Iranians crack that the Russians 
now have their own isolated Berlin in the 
Middle East—Baghdad—which can be 
reached only across enemy territory. 


TURKEY 


Scene of Victory 

When the Turkish empire lay in ruins 
after World War I, two men prevented 
their occupied homeland from being re- 
duced to impotence. One was the great 
Kemal Ataturk, who is dead. The other: 





~ John Sadovy 
Otp Sotprer INonu 


Hit on the head. 


Ismet Inonu, who last week was stoned 
by Turks in the very town where. 37 
years ago, he captured the Greek com- 
mander after shattering the Greek armies. 

Scattered Crowds. Ismet Inonu, 74, 
who succeeded Ataturk as President 
(1938-50) of Turkey, has another claim 
to Turkey's gratitude. Strongman Ata- 
turk allowed an obedient opposition party 
to form, but it was Inonu who in 1950 
ran fair elections and, losing them, sur- 
rendered office peaceably—the key mo- 
ment in Turkey's transition from authori- 
tarianism to democracy. Now old- and 
deaf but still alert, he is leader of the 
Republican People’s Party, in opposition 
to the ruling Democrats of Prime Min- 
ister Adnan Menderes. 

Hearing insistent rumors that the gov- 
ernment will hold elections this fall to 
fill 21 vacant seats in the Grand National 
Assembly, Inonu decided to tour the 


Aegean provinces. The Menderes govern- 
ment’s attitude became clear at the start: 
on his departure from Ankara, police re- 
fused to let any of Inonu’s supporters 
into the railway station. When he tried 
to speak from the train to a crowd of 
Republicans at Eskisehir, a city of 125,- 
ooo, engine whistles blasted throughout 
his speech, and a freight train was backed 
onto the main line between Inonu and 
the crowd. 

Reaching Usak, where he had scored 
his 1922 triumph, Inonu saw police scat- 
ter the welcoming crowd with tear gas, 
made his way with difficulty to the house 
of Republican Deputy Riza Salci. It was 
instantly surrounded by gendarmes, and 
during the night a fire started mysterious- 
ly and had to be put out by the Usak 
fire brigade. The next day, the local police 
chief announced that he had been sus- 
pended from duty because he refused to 
obey the provincial governor's order to 
shoot anyone who left Salci’s house that 
night. 

Pelting Bricks. By morning Usak was 
jammed with Democratic toughs rushed 
into the city by truck from neighboring 
towns. They rioted through the streets, 
beating up newsmen and breaking pho- 
tographers’ cameras. On his way to the 
railroad station, Inonu found the ‘staget 
blocked by a solid wall of opposition 
Democratic toughs. He insisted on walk- 
ing through them, and as he approached, 
Turkey's old hero shouted: “Aren’t aou 
ashamed?” The answer was a barrage of 
stones. Struck on the head, Inonu was 
knocked down but, struggling bloodily 
to his feet, grimly continued his march 
through the hostile crowd to the station. 
The incident was watched passively by 
250 gendarmes. Cemal Goktan, Turkey's 
director general of police, was also on 
hand to see the fun. 

As Inonu’s train pulled out, bound for 
Izmir, it was pelted by bricks, and two 
reporters aboard were injured. The pro- 
vincial governor at Izmir (Smyrna) can- 
celed a ball scheduled in Inonu’s honor, 
and two theaters that had been hired by 
Republicans for mass meetings were pad- 
locked by the building inspector as “un- 
safe.” Just in case Inonu had not vet 
taken the hint, Turkey’s Interior Min- 
ister, Namik Gedik, went on the air at 
week’s end, warned that there would be 
“further trouble” if the old soldier per- 
sisted in his tour. 


THE PHILIPPINES 


Bad News for Garcia 

In the two years since free-spending 
Carlos Garcia stepped into the man-sized 
shoes of Philippine National Hero Ramon 
Magsaysay, he has used the office of the 
presidency to entrench himself and _ his 
Nacionalista Party. But despite enormous 
expenditures, Garcia failed to poll as 
many votes in 1957 in retaining the presi- 
dency as did Liberal Party Leader Diosda- 
do Macapagal, 48, an old friend of Mag- 
saysay, in winning the vice-presidency. 
Miffed, Carlos Garcia barred Vice Presi- 
dent Macapagal from Cabinet meetings 
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A QUIET HOME FOR DUCKS 


Most ducks can’t abide a lot of hurry and scurry, so 


a growing number of them are moving in to live with us 





NO OTHER WHISKEY IS 
CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED 

THE OLD 

TENNESSEE WAY 
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Numerous ducks have settled down in our hollow, enjoying 
the surplus of limestone water and select grain that 

spills out of our small distillery. But they won't stay if we 
bustle around too much—and that holds meaning for us. 


By necessity, we must remember that our way of life 

should be a patient one—for we make an old-fashioned 

sippin’ whiskey that must not be hurried, not in any manner. 
Jack Daniel’s Tennessee Whiskey is its name. So today, when a 
growing number of ducks seem to regard us favorably, it 
shows we haven’t unwittingly changed our ways—though 
we're now making a bic more Jack Daniel’s for you. 


TENNESSEE WHISKEY » 90 PROOF BY CHOICE « DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY » LYNCHBURG (POP. 401), TENNESSEE ©1959, Jack Daniel Distillery, Lem Motlow, Prop., Inc. 


and isolated him from the government. 

As the Philippines’ economic woes have 
grown, Macapagal has become more and 
more outspoken in denouncing corruption 
in the Garcia regime. But effective oppo- 
sition to Garcia’s Nacionalistas is ham- 
strung by the existence of several major 
parties in Philippine politics. Besides Ma- 
capagal’s Liberal Party, there is the Pro- 
gressive Party, headed by Manny Mana- 
han, another of the bright young men of 
the Magsaysay era. Somehow, Manahan 
and Macapagal could never agree to com- 
bine forces, and Old Pol Garcia maneu- 
vered to keep them apart. 

Last week, returning from a state visit 
to South Viet Nam, Garcia discovered 
that in his absence Macapagal and Mana- 
han had got together, agreed to run a co- 
alition slate against Garcia’s wallowing 
Nacionalista regime in the Senate elec- 
tions this fall. If everything goes well, 
Liberal-Progressives may merge complete- 
ly in a year—just in time to wage a fire- 
breathing presidential campaign against 
Garcia himself. 


THE IVORY COAST 
Vive 

To the adoring masses of Ghana, Prime 
Minister Kwame Nkrumah is “Showboy,” 
and Guineans pay tribute to the strength 
of their President Sékou Touré by calling 
him “Elephant.” But on the Ivory Coast 
(which lies between Ghana and Guinea, 
and wants no part of their merger), 
crowds have tagged their own strongman 
with the simple name of “Vive.” The 
name could not be more apt: few men in 
the kaleidoscopic politics of French Africa 
have shown a greater talent for survival 
than 53-year-old Félix Houphouet-Boigny. 

Houphouet first became the idol of 
his people shortly after World War II, 
when he launched a campaign against the 
French settlers who raided villages for the 
laborers they needed and then, at har- 
vest’s end, paid each victim barely enough 
to get home again. When the French tried 
to gather evidence against Houphouet, 
who was then following the Communist 
line, they found not a single African who 
would inform. The French soon gave up 
the chase—having made a conquest. After 
throwing off his Communist ties, Hou- 
phouet popped up in Paris, became French 
West Africa's leading champion of coop- 
eration with France. Paris poured money 
into the Ivory Coast, and Houphouet him- 
self, already a member of the French Na- 
tional Assembly, became the indispensable 
black man in every French Cabinet. His 
Marxist enemies back home pictured him 
as an “African Bao Dai,” willing to sacri- 
fice his people for the pleasures and pres- 
tige he enjoyed in Paris. 

Three-Way Race. Three great move- 
ments are now contending for the political 
future of French West Africa, a stretch of 
territory eight times the size of France. 
One favors a set of small nations, each 
closely tied with France; this is Hou- 
phouet’s view, and De Gaulle calls him 
“a great Frenchman and a great African.” 
At the opposite extreme is Guinea’s Sékou 
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PREMIER HoUPHOUET-BOIGNY 
Already half right. 


Touré, who alone voted no to De Gaulle’s 
French constitution setting up a new 
French Community. He is for African in- 
dependence first and hang the economic 
consequences, In between are those who 
want independence without losing the 
economic benefits of links with France. 
Four months ago they set up the ambi- 
tious Mali Federation, combining Daho- 
mey, Upper Volta, Senegal and the French 
Sudan. The big question for French West 
Africa: Which of the three movements 
will finally win out? 

At the start it looked as if Houphouet 
had been overtaken by history. But be- 
hind the scenes he worked agilely to un- 
dermine the Mali, freely predicted that 
the federation would collapse. He is 
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already half right. Fearing to antagonize 
the Ivory Coast, which hires its work- 
ers and is its access to the sea, Upper 
Volta last winter decided to pull out 
of Mali. So did Dahomey. Now Hou- 
phouet and the leaders of Mali share a 
common concern over Sékou Touré’s 
ominous flirtation with the Soviet Union 
and its satellites. 

Go Home. While in Paris, Houphouet 
ran his Ivory Coast preserve by long- 
distance phone, but his followers kept 
complaining: “When you are not here, we 
don’t do anything.” Last month, after his 
party dutifully won every one of the roo 
seats in the Ivory Coast Assembly, Hou- 
phouet decided that his influence in Africa 
would be far greater if he were to quit 
Paris and become Premier of his coun- 
try. Last week, as the crowds of Abidjan 
roared, “Vive! Vive! Vive!”, the Assem- 
bly installed him in office. The new Pre- 
mier announced that he would never allow 
an opposition party that wanted to cut 
loose from France, and that henceforth 
the glories of the French African Commu- 
nity would be taught “as catechisms” in 
all Ivory Coast schools. 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA 
King Willie 

The throb of skin drums mingled with 
the high-pitched, cacophonous music of" 
steel-stringed gourds. Fires flickered in 
every direction under great cauldrons sim- 
mering with a beef stew made from 14° 
cows and oxen. The village of Mahusekwa 
in Southern Rhodesia’s Chiota reserve, 
only an hour's drive from bustling, modern 
Salisbury, made ready to crown a King. 

Six miles away in a somber, echoing 
burial cave, the King-elect, naked and un- 
armed, stood trial by ordeal. Surrounded 
by the dusty mummies of eight of his 
ancestors, Willie Samuriwo kept his soli- 
tary vigil two long nights to prove—by 
escaping animal attack—his right to be 
King. Outside, whispering, loin-clothed 
sentries sent back word to waiting vil- 
lagers that the fresh spoor of a lion could 
be seen at the mouth of the cave, and a 
lioness had been seen prowling in the 
vicinity during the night, but neither had 
molested Willie. 

The second morning, Samuriwo emerged 
weary-eyed but unharmed, to be greeted 
by the joyous shouts of his people, and a 
long dagger of lightning, which supersti- 
tious natives immediately took as a sign 
from the gods hailing their new chief. 
Donning a suit and shot-silk tie, Willie, a 
prosperous, 45-year-old farmer, returned 
to Mahusekwa for the coronation. 

Willie claims descent from the Em- 
peror Monomotapa (“He who plunders 
and gathers beautiful women” ), who ruled 
500 years ago; the Va-Mhani branch of 
the Varozwi tribe has been without a King 
since 1936, when Willie Samuriwo’s father 
died. After numerous petitions, the South- 
ern Rhodesian government agreed to let 
the throne be filled again, and last week, 
after King Willie passed his frightening 
test, he received his “crown’—a prosaic 
white sun helmet. 
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A dramatization of the “Time Proof” Body by Fisher in the 1959 Chevrolet Impala Sport Coupe. 


‘Your best buy for years— 


THE “TIME PROOF” BODY BY FISHER 





Your new car will look new—sound new—feel new years longer wear and tear — that stay fresh and beautiful longer than ever. 
if it has a “Time Proof” Body by Fisher. Time is only one extra you get in a Fisher Body. There are others: 
For only Fisher Body gives you these time-stopping features: Vista-Panoramic windshield areas that have been increased as 
The “Magic-Mirror Finish by Fisher’—the exclusive acrylic lac much as 50%; Safety Plate glass in every window — front, reat 
quer finish that retains its brilliant color without waxing or and side; more seat-width, entrance room, legroom; the rich good 
polishing. looks of “inlaid” upholstery, embossed by a Fisher-developed 
Life-Span Build—a rigid framework of steel that joins roof, side dielectric process. 

members and steel foundation in a single, silent, durable unit. So if you're looking for a body that’s built for “ke: ps ” check the 
Living-Room Interiors—with contour-molded carpets and lock- “Time Proof” Body by Fisher, found only in the “GM Five’: 
stitched fabrics that promise and deliver years of freedom from Chevrolet, Pontiac, Oldsmobile, Buick and Cadillac. 


Only the "GM Five’ give you the Bonus of BODY BY FISHER 


“THE MAGIC-MIRROR FINISH 

THAT TIME CAN'T TOUCH" 

After 12 months’ exposure to sun and weather, 
a test panel with Fisher Body’s exclusive 


acrylic lacquer finish (right) retained 


its brilliant color and mirrorlike gloss without PONTIA 
polishing. The reflection of the pocket OLDS BILE 
watch proves it. Conventional lacquer finish eS 
Sul r 


(left) lost much of its color value, was 


dull, cloudy, and shows almost no reflection 











Patterns for light-hearted living with Olin Aluminum 


Aluminum helps you live light-heartedly. Aluminum boats, for example, are always pleasure bound 
...No scraping or caulking...no maintenance... just fun. Also today's aluminum mobile homes 
stay lastingly beautiful with so little upkeep. Now look at that new car you own—or expect to. Alum- 
inum keeps it looking young, acting young in heart. Olin Aluminum, the nation’s new and fully 
integrated producer, is working with leading manufacturers of products that add lustre to your life. 
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THE AMERICAS 
Arabian Nights in B.A. 


The “Committee of 21°—delegates 
from the U.S. and its 20 neighbor repub- 
lics of the hemisphere—met in Buenos 
Aires last week to talk once again of Latin 
American economic development. To the 
U.S., the Latin American spokesmen said 
in effect; The gulf between your standard 
of living and ours is so broad that it 
threatens liberty and democracy in our 
countries. The U.S. reply: We deplore the 
gap, and last year sent $736 million in aid 
to close it. But you must help by showing 
some of the initiative that enabled our 13 
original colonies to build from poverty 
to prosperity. 

Taxpayers: Rich . . . The committee 
grew out of the “Operation Pan America” 
that Brazil's President Juscelino Kubi- 
tschek proposed last June as a way of re- 
pairing the damage done by the stones 
flung at U.S. Vice President Nixon in 
Lima and Caracas one year ago. Kubi- 
tschek’s idea man and delegate, Augusto 
Frederico Schmidt, frankly sees the com- 
mittee as one more chance for Latin 
America to play Scheherazade to the U.S.’s 
sultan. “Every night,” explained Schmidt, 
“we have to tell the U.S. a story so that 
we can continue to live. Perhaps after a 
thousand and one nights a happy mar- 
riage will result.” 

The tone of the Latin American speakers 
at last week’s meeting verged on the des- 
perate. Said Argentine President Arturo 
Frondizi: “The destiny of democracy is at 
stake.” Cuba’s Fidel Castro dramatically 
showed up and won cheers with a blatant 
demand for $30 billion over a ten-year 
period. “I realize this means a sacrifice 
for the U.S. taxpayer,” he cried. “But 
they are so much richer than we are.” 

. .. Or Burdened? The U.S. has done 
much. Last year the lending power of the 
Export-Import Bank (which does 40% of 
its business in Latin America) was boosted 
from $5 billion to $7 billion. The U.S. 
agreed before last week's meeting to con- 
tribute a major share in the initial $1 bil- 
lion capitalization of a new Inter-Ameri- 
can Development Bank. But the U.S.’s 
Delegate Thomas Mann, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Economic Affairs, point- 
ing to “the very heavy burden which the 
American taxpayer today bears in order 
to create a defensive shield for the U.S. 
and for the hemisphere,” urged Latin 
Americans to woo private capital. 

Chile’s Hernan Videla Lira raised the 
menace of Red trade. “Moscow,” he said, 
“has definitely stated that it is attempting 
the economic conquest of the free world 
and, in this way, imposition of its politi- 
cal conditions.” But despite hundreds of 
proposed deals—including 176 to Brazil 
alone in 1958—lIron- and Bamboo-Curtain 
trade runs around only 1% of Latin 
America’s total. And Communist loans 
to all of Latin America so far total only 
$8,000,000. 
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PANAMA 


End of an Invasion 

The girls of the village of Nombre de 
Dios (Name of God) strolled toward the 
azure Caribbean one day last week, arm 
in arm with the Cuban invaders who had 
come to Panama to overthrow the demo- 
cratic government of President Ernesto de 
la Guardia. As the landing craft taking 
them off to jail in Panama City backed 
off the beach, Expedition Commander Cé- 
sar Vega and his 83 men (plus a 24-year- 
old Cuban girl) broke into a song that 
Castro’s rebels used to sing in Cuba's 
Sierra Maestra. The girls of Nombre de 





so convincingly that he could not let go of 
his as it dragged him down. The remain- 
ing invaders moved into nearby Nombre 
de Dios in such manly fashion that three 
love affairs quickly blossomed. When he 
was asked to marry the three couples, the 
village priest refused: “These hurried ro- 
mances need a cooling-off period.” 

False Position. Cuban Prime Minister 
Fidel Castro, who had been telling U.S. 
audiences that he flatly opposed Carib- 
bean filibusters, knew all about the Pan- 
amanian plot, but was caught aback as 
the Arias-Fonteyn flop placed Panama in 
a spotlight of world attention. He ordered 
his brother, Armed Forces Chief Radl 
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SURRENDERED Resets BoarpinGc LANDING CRAFT 
The wrong plot in the wrong spot. 


Dios wept as the invaders sailed away. 

False Premise. The invaders were re- 
cruited in Cuba in recent months by an 
assortment of Panamanians, including Ca- 
reer Rebel Rubén Mir6, who was tried 
and acquitted for the 1955 assassination 
of Panamanian President José Antonio 
(“Chichi”) Remon. The Panamanian lead- 
ers persuaded the largely ignorant Cubans 
that Panama was crushed under the iron 
heel of a military dictatorship and was 
yearning for freedom. The invasion was 
supposed to be coordinated with the plot 
attempted fortnight ago (Time, May 4) 
by Roberto (“Tito”) Arias, a cousin of 
Miré’s and the husband of British Bal- 
lerina Dame Margot Fonteyn. 

The invaders set sail at dawn one day 
in the 55-ft. yacht Mayari from Bata- 
band, a fishing village on Cuba's south 
coast. Three were drowned upon landing 
at Nombre de Dios, including one leader 
who preached “‘Never lay down your gun” 


Castro, to come to Houston for a private 
talk. The Castros sent a pair of their 
bearded officers to Panama to persuade 
the invaders to withdraw. 

In Washington the Organization of 
American States met, listened to a Pan- 
amanian plea for help against “inter- 
national pirates,” sent an investigating 
team. While patrol boats and planes con- 
tributed by the U.S., Ecuador and Colom- 
bia scouted the Caribbean and the Pan- 
amanian coast for signs of a rumored re- 
inforcement fleet, Invader Chief César 
Vega met the Cuban officers and the OAS 
negotiators, and surrendered. Cuba was 
expected to ask Panama to give the in- 
vaders leniency, a quality unknown to 
the Castro firing squads at home. 

Only real winner: Dominican Republi- 
can Dictator Rafael Leonidas Trujillo, 
who has a firm precedent for appealing to 
the OAS if and when Cuban rebels try to 
help overthrow him. F 
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COLOMBIA 
One-Man Miracle 


Summoned to Congress by a Senate 
debate on the bloody civil war plus ban- 
ditry that has scattered nearly 300,000 
bodies across Colombia (pop. 13.5 mil- 
lion) in eleven years, Minister of Gov- 
ernment Guillermo Amaya last week 
coolly proved that the flow of blood is 
ebbing. During the first six months of 


Groficarte 
CoLomBiA’s Prestipent LiLeras 
Dramatically, a flight from fear. 


1958, said Amaya, 3,198 people were 
slaughtered in backlands violence—an av- 
erage of 15.2 a day.* In the past six 
months the death toll shrank to 841, 
and by March the daily killing average 
was down to four. 

Dramatic by itself, the fall in fatalities 
is even more startling in light of the 
fact that Colombia’s government is only 
half functioning. Forced into a 1957 al- 
liance to overthrow Dictator Gustavo Ro- 
jas Pinilla, the perpetually warring Liberal 
and Conservative parties invented a rigid 
agreement to divide political power equal- 
ly for the next 16 years. Every political 
organism, from Congress to town councils, 
was neatly bisected. Liberal Leader Alber- 
to Lleras Camargo last August took the 
first four-year stint as President, with the 
understanding that he would be succeeded 
by a Conservative. 

Presidential Remodeling. The ironic 
upshot is that Congress bickers impo- 
tently, and President Lleras is free to 
rebuild Colombia. He sent peacemaking 
commissions into the hinterland to patch 
up Liberal-Conservative feuds. Where the 
fighting had degenerated into nonpoliti- 
cal banditry, he used troops. By last 
week only the coffee-rich Andean depart- 





* Average number of murders in the U.S, 
(pop. 175 million) per day: 18. 
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ment of Caldas remained to be pacified. 

Lleras also rebuilt his nation’s inter- 
national fiscal rating, driven into shabby 
disrepute by Spendthrift Rojas. He 
choked off unneeded imports so decisively 
that Colombia was one of five Latin 
American nations to show a 1958 favor- 
able balance of trade in spite of tumbling 
prices of coffee, source of more than 80% 
of Colombia’s export income. Lleras cut 
the $500 million commercial debt left by 
Rojas to $150 million. He also held down 
government spending and tightened credit. 
Cost of living, which jumped 23% in 
1957, climbed only 8% in 1958. 

Bus Rumble. Aside from the problem 
of keeping Liberal and Conservative 
hands off the pistols, Lleras faces the 
inevitable beginning of grumbling among 
the have-nots. Some 5,000,000 Colombi- 
ans live in hunger, another 6,000,000 
barely manage to cling to the lower fring- 
es of an adequate living standard, while 
an elite 4.6% of the population has 40% 
of the national income. Spearheaded by a 
small but boisterous band of Communists 
and abetted by students, Bogota’s hungry 
took to the streets in March to protest 


a bus-fare increase from 1.87¢ to 3¢. 
For hours, they pelted soldiers with stones 
and curses. 

To restore calm, Lleras canceled the 
increase. To keep the calm, he will have 
to pull another miracle of statesmanship 
—a miracle that will build new industries 
to put Colombia’s hungry manpower, cur- 
rently growing at the rate of 70,000 
a year, to work. 


CUBA 
Away from It All 


With a $3,000,000 Cubana airlines jet- 
prop Britannia at his disposal, Prime 
Minister Fidel Castro was the Western 
Hemisphere’s happiest tourist last week, 
speeding from Montreal to Houston to 
Brasilia to Buenos Aires. “This one day I 
spent in Montreal,” said Castro, “has im- 
pressed me more than all the time I spent 
in the U.S. There is a Latin atmosphere.” 
In Houston, he accepted a blue-blooded 
quarter horse, gave permission to Oilman 
Frank Waters to make a movie about 
the revolution. “To do justice to a story 
so powerful,” said Waters, “I have hired 
the top producer in America, Jerry Wald.” 
Hoped-for cast; Marlon Brando as Fi- 
del and Frank Sinatra as his pony-tailed 
brother Raul. 

Flying over Cuba at 19,000 feet, Castro 
broadcast a harangue down to his subjects 
via Havana radio stations: “It is difficult 
to adapt myself to the idea of passing 
over Cuba. Naturally, I feel emotional.” 
But he kept right on going—to Brasilia 
and a meeting with President Juscelino 
Kubitschek, to Buenos Aires, where Pres- 
ident Arturo Frondizi pointedly kept him 
from provocative public appearances. 

Insiders explained why the Prime Min- 
ister had time for all the world but Cuba: 
after telling U.S. audiences that Commu- 
nists had “no influence,” Castro did not 
want to risk embarrassment by a big Red 
show at last week’s labor-sponsored May 











Day parade in Havana. Without the hero, 
the 15 hours of parades and speeches 
went on anyway before the brooding stat- 
ue of Liberator José Marti in Plaza Civi- 
ca. Motorcycle cops led off in new white 
crash helmets, followed by marines in 
maroon berets, MPs in black berets, and 
more than 200,000 laborers. “Fidel, when 
you get time, remember the chauffeurs,” 
pleaded one giant placard. But the Reds 
knew Castro’s new mood; pro-Communist 
sloganeering was conspicuously missing. 
Have Castro’s travels taught him the 
peril of Red support? Nothing in last 
week's events proved that he doubts the 
merits of a popular front. though he did 
seem to want Communist infiltration to 
appear less blatant. Under wraps, the 
Red drive for power went on. Items: 
@ Red-lining Major Ernesto “Che” Gue- 
vara’s second-in-command at La Cabafa 
Fortress, Major Benjamin Camino, an 
open anti-Communist, was recently ar- 
rested for “conspiracy.” 
@ Fellow travelers work on the “Commis- 
sion for the Revision of Cuban History 
Books.” Suggested change: U.S. troops 
came to Cuba in 1898 for “imperialistic 
reasons” after the Spanish were licked. 
@ Freedom of the press was under attack. 
El Mundo Writer Juan Luis Martin, en 
active anti-Communist, was arrested se- 
cretly and held for two weeks without 
charges. Feeling their revolutionary oats, 
composing-room workers on two Havana 
papers last week demanded the right to 
edit stories before setting them in type. 
@ Executions, a prime instrument of ter- 
ror, went on. Schoolteacher Olga Herrera 
Marcos, charged with squealing on rebels, 
may become the first woman “war crim- 
inal” to face a firing squad. Her death 
sentence has been appealed. Four former - 
soldiers, sentenced to prison terms by the 
trial court, were sentenced to death upon 
“appeal” by the government. Death toll 
so far: 549. 
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Under wraps, a drive for power. 
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Treasured beyond all other gifts 


This ring of diamonds on your anniversary will be her cher- 
ished symbol, for all time, of what your marriage means to 


both of you: Devotion, pride, regard. “A diamond is forever.” 


This yea 
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Assembled in the capital for a “Life 
with Father’’ luncheon at the Women’s 
National Press Club and a visit to the 
White House, nine of the 20 living chil- 
dren of U Presidents (plus other de- 
scendants of chief executives stretching 
back to John Adams) dropped some light- 
hearted footnotes to history. Among the 
Presidents subjected to filial gossip: 
€ William Howard Taft. Daughter Helen 
Taft Manning, 67, told her favorite yarn 
about her portly (300 Ibs.) father and his 
much-lampooned girth. When Taft was 
Civil Governor of the Philippines and re- 
cuperating from an illness, he reassured 
Secretary of War Elihu Root of his re- 
covery by cabling Root that he had just 
ridden 50 miles on horseback. Crackled 
back Root: “How is the horse?” 

Q Woodrow Wilson. Daughter Eleanor 
Wilson McAdoo, 60, recalled Wilson’s tri- 
umphant return to his birthplace of Staun- 
ton, Va. shortly after his first election in 
1912. Visiting with his ancient Aunt Janie, 
a “grim old Presbyterian” almost stone 
deaf, Wilson twice bellowed into her ear 
trumpet: “I've just been elected Presi- 
dent.” Digging him at last, Aunt Janie 
inquired: “Of what?” “Of the U.S.,” 
shouted Wilson. “Don’t be silly!”’ snapped 
Aunt Janie, indignantly dismissing him 
from her presence. 

@ Calvin Coolidge. Son John, 52, Con- 
necticut business-forms manufacturer, still 
remembered the upshot of his mother’s 
purchase of a costly home-remedies book 
from a door-to-door fast talker. After 
leaving it on a table to leaf through later, 
she found penned on the flyleaf in Cal’s 
handwriting: “Don’t find anywhere in here 
a suggested cure for suckers.” 

@ Franklin D. Roosevelt. Son James, 51, 
California Democratic Congressman, rem- 
inisced about a sweltering summer week- 
end when F.D.R. was entertaining Brit- 
ain’s late King George VI and now Queen 
Mother Elizabeth at Hyde Park. At Roo- 
sevelt’s suggestion, the King and the Pres- 
ident climbed into bathing attire, drove 
off toward a nearby swimming pool along 
a road lined with U.S. and British Army 
guards. Spotting a clutch of photogra- 
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Mamie EISENHOWER & PRESIDENTIAL KIN* 
Out of the past: ao weary horse and a king in bathing trunks. 


phers with cameras at the ready, the 
King abruptly shouted: “Stop the car!” 
“Why?” asked F.D.R. “I don’t think,” 
grinned His Majesty, explaining that he 
wanted no photographs, “my people back 
in England would understand my review- 
ing the troops in my bathing suit.” 

Out of a clear Red sky a Soviet trans- 
lator named Victor Louis dropped a casu- 
al line to Musicomedy Authors Alan 
Jay Lerner and Frederick Loewe to in- 
form them that an unauthorized version 
of their long-running My Fair Lady, its 
book translated by Louis, will be staged 
in two Russian cities next season. Despite 
the fact that they stand to collect no 
royalties on the Russian production, Louis 
brassily requested Lerner and Loewe to 
forward a complete orchestral score for 
the hit. So incensed that they could have 
danced all night with rage, the pair prompt- 
ly appealed to the State Department, the 
Soviet Embassy in Washington and the 
Soviet U.N. mission to head Louis’ Fair 
Lady off. 

Harry Truman, quite unaware of his 
age (75 this week), bounced into Man- 
hattan and suddenly seemed all over town 
at once. In a lecture at Columbia Uni- 


_ Associated Press 
TRUMAN WITH “Destry’s” Brapy, Gray & GrirtitH 
On the town: a southpaw gunman and a chief of many tribes. 


versity he discussed a favorite topic, the 
Presidency and “great” men who have 
held the job. Said Harry: “I wasn’t one 
of the great ones—but I had a good time 
trying to be.” Then he dashed over to 
Broadway to catch a performance of the 
new musicomedy, Destry Rides Agai, 
after the show demonstrated some south- 


paw gunmanship to Stars Scott Brady, 
Dolores Gray and Andy Griffith. 
Demonstrating that even a_ retired 


statesman’s public chores are never done, 
Herbert Hoover, an honorary chief of 
many tribes, left his Waldorf Towers tee- 
pee in Manhattan to enjoy a powwow and 
annual banquet of the Boys’ Clubs of 
America. In a coals-to-Newcastle gesture, 
one of the young braves offered a fancy 
peace pipe to Quaker Hoover, a noted 
peace partisan for 40 years. 

Like many a thespian before her, Irish 
Actress Siobhan (Saint Joan) McKenna 
learned that the art of political commen- 








* Front, Alice Roosevelt Longworth (T.R.’s 
daughter), Helen Taft Manning, Mrs. Eisen- 
hower, Marion Cleveland Amen (daughter), 
Eleanor Wilson McAdoo; rear, Major John 
Eisenhower, John Coolidge, James Roosevelt, 


Richard F 


Cleveland (son). 





Hoover & Boys’ CLUB BRAVE 
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NOW, FROM HERTZ RENT A CAR... 
NATIONWIDE “CENTRAL BILLING”! 


Now Hertz makes car rentals extra quick for any business traveler, extra 
convenient for any firm. Rent in two cities or twenty... you get one bill, 
once a month with the new HERTZ AUTO-matic* Charge Card! 


¢ For you or your company, the New HERTZ AUTO-matic Plan means greater con- 
venience. For with HERTZ AUTO-matic Central Billing, you get a single, itemized 
monthly statement, listing all Hertz Rent A Car charges made anywhere in the 
USA. No more individual invoices. You reduce time-consuming paperwork, get 
closer control over travel expenses. 


e And, the new AUTO-matic Charge Card cuts red tape, speeds service at the Hertz 
counter, gets you underway faster. No deposit. No expense account or bookkeep- 
ing problems. With this new HERTZ AUTO-matic Plan you combine the speed of 
air or rail travel with the convenience of rent a car service for smoother, faster trips! 


e Get anew HERTZ AUTO-matic Charge Card. Call your local Hertz office or write 
Hertz Rent A Car, 218 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


Get the Hertz habit—it's getting around 


*TRADEMARK 
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Hertz rents the all-new Chevrolet and other fine cars you like to drive. 
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LE TOURNEAU-WES 





King-sized shaver builds more road per dollar 


PPVODAY’S ENGINEERS can “shave” high- 
| ways across whole states faster than 
our forefathers scraped dirt roads across 
a county—thanks to giant new earth- 
movers, road graders and bulldozers. 
Because this equipment serves in 


axle-smashing, engine-cracking duty, 
LeTourneau-Westinghouse must build 
it rugged and prepare it for long service. 
And in both jobs, Shell lubricants play 


an important part. 


First, Shell industrial oils and greases 
are used in key steps of manufacturing 
and assembly. Second, heavy-duty Shell 
Rotella Oil is supplied for diesel engines 
during the critical break-in period. 

Better lubricants to make machines, 
better lubricants to keep them going— 
these are examples of Shell’s leadership 
in research. This leadership pays off 
wherever you see the Shell name and 
trademark. 


Leaders in Industry rely on Shell Industrial Products 





TINGHOUSE uses products of Shell Research 
in making machines that have revolutionized road-building. 








tary is more treacherous than it appears. 
The storm broke after Belfast-born Sio- 
bhan, 35, appearing on a BBC teletape 
of CBS’s Small World, indulgently de- 
scribed Irish Republican Army terrorists 
as “young idealists.” defended their re- 
cent border raids in Ulster (four Orange- 
men killed, 20 injured) as “throwing pea- 
nuts.” In Northern Ireland’s parliament, 
Prime Minister Viscount Brookeborough 
took the floor to proclaim, “Normally, I 
would not pay any attention to this lady, 
but if she were put across someone’s knee 
and spanked, it might do her good.” In 
London the BBC canceled Part II of Sio- 
bhan’s Small World. (In the blacked-out 
telecast Siobhan observed that Britishers 
are nervous abroad, Irishmen are com- 
posed.) Said Actress McKenna: “In 
America they will think the BBC is afraid 
of me and my opinions.” 

Capping his recent emergence from the 
political limbo where he has languished 
since the beginning of World War II, 
Sir Oswald Mosley, top British fascist of 
the “30s, unveiled his dream of riding 
Britain’s sharpening race issue into the 
House of Commons. Announcing that he 
will run in the next general elections on a 
“Keep Britain White” platform, Mosley 
started right off roiling the political waters 
with his choice of constituency: North 
Kensington, which includes part of the 
slum-infested Notting Hill district, scene 
of last summer's London race riots (Tre, 
Sept. 8). 

Under light artillery fire from British 
newspapers for undertaking private nego- 
tiations with the Kremlin, Field Marshal 
Viscount Montgomery, 71, characteristi- 
cally went onto the offensive. Even before 
his peace mission got off the ground, 
Monty riled proper Britons by confiding 
to CBS's Ed Murrow: “If there should 
be a roughhouse in Europe . . . American 
blood must be shed the first day. I guar- 
antee that. I'll shoot one myself.” When 
he got to Moscow, the salty victor of 
Alamein distressed Soviet brass by depart- 
ing radically from the planned itinerary, 
hustling them about the city on his own 
impatient look-see. At last, after two ses- 
sions with Nikita Khrushchev (who last 
week surprised no one by copping a Lenin 
Peace Prize), Monty hopped back to Lon- 
don with the cryptic report that he had 
gone to Moscow “‘as a soldier to talk to 
soldiers.” 

Viewing the conductor's trade from the 
inside, Britain’s trumpet-tempered Mae- 
stro Sir Thomas Beecham genially admit- 
ted that he was a vile tyrant on the podi- 
um. Temporarily back in London from 
self-exile (for tax reasons) in Paris, Sir 
Thomas told 330 old friends who had 
gathered to celebrate his Soth birthday: 
“T am a cold-blooded monster. I get the 
orchestra to such a state of jitters they 
can’t help playing hell-for-leather.”” As for 
his place in musical history: “I will not be 
called the greatest musician ever; on the 
other hand, I am a damned sight better 
than any foreigner.” 
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FEEL...as in Spalding! 


Golfers look for it, so often don’t find it—the split-second knowl- 
edge after impact that says you’ve hit a fine golf shot. 


“Feel,” ‘‘click’”—call it what you will, it’s an experience you'll 
have often with the new 59 SYNCHRO-DYNED Spalding Top-Flite 
woods. For these are the finest. 

They’re ‘“‘Hydrosealed”—pressure-impregnated with plastic to 
reinforce the natural structure of the wood. They feature Spalding’s 
exclusive high-impact NYLON face inserts for greater distance. 


Choose the perfect golf ball to go with your Registered Top-Flite 
Clubs, the famous long-distance Spalding DOT. Both are sold through 
Pro Shops only, unconditionally guaranteed. 


Sets the pace in-sports 
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‘The moment of truth 








.--nine...eight...seven: Weeks of work 
lie behind these tense final seconds. 

-+ Six... five...four: Each of the thousands 
of electronic systems and components in 
the giant missile has been checked and 
rechecked. Each worked perfectly when it 
was tested. 

..-three...two...one: Now comes the ago- 
nizing uncertainty. Will all this electronic 
gear work together at the same time? 

This is the question at countdown...crux 
of anew Space Age problem: reliability. 

If each part, for example, has a 99% 
chance of working perfectly, you must 
multiply 99 by 99 to find the probability 
that two parts will work perfectly to- 
gether: 98.0167. Adda third part, multiply 
again by 99, and you have a 97.02 prob- 
ability that all three will work together. 

Imagine the probability that a thousand 
parts will all work at the same time. Is it 
any wonder that “reliability” now has a 
new meaning? 

Now it becomes clear that America’s 
successful missile and satellite launchings 
have been brilliant scientific triumphs... 
and that a failure can be caused by just 
one link in a chain of thousands. 

North American foresaw that the elec- 
tronic systems inside today’s missiles and 
planes would become as important as the 
frames that enclose them... foresaw that 
the twin bugaboos would be the time it 
would take a swarm of skilled technicians 
to make a thorough preflight check —and 
the scarcity of such technicians. In 1955, 


COUNTDOWN: 


the Autonetics Division set out to auto- 
mate the whole procedure. 

The result is a more reliable way to find 
fault before flight: automatic checkout 
systems that do in minutes what men need 
days to do—and with infinitely greater 
accuracy. And while these systems are 
testing missile or plane, they are also 
double-checking themselves. Yet they have 
been so simplified that all the operator 
needs to know is which button to push. 

There is an increasing need to keep the 
reliability of electronic systems at a ready- 
to-go pitch. The Minuteman, a second-gen- 
eration strategic missile, will be sealed in 
a secret underground silo. The Air Force 
requires that it remain in perfect operat- 
ing condition, without further attention, 
for years. Autonetics Division has been 
entrusted with the Minuteman’s electronic 
guidance system. 

The Navy’s atom-powered submarines, 
carrying Polaris missiles, must be able to 
make long voyages without surfacing 
vet must know their exact position at each 
instant. They will be guided by advanced 
versions of the Autonetics inertial naviga- 
tion system that took the USS Nautilus 
1800 miles beneath the Arctic ice. 

Current Autonetics projects also include 
guidance and control systems for the 
Navy’s versatile A3J Vigilante, the GAM- 
77 air-to-ground missile for the Strategic 
Air Command’s B-52—and NASSAR, a 
monopulse radar system for the Air Force 
F-105 Thunderchief. 





NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION, INC. 


SERVING THE NATION’S INTEREST FIRST— THROUGH THESE DIVISIONS 
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For 96 hours, as the USS Nautilus threaded her way through dark, 
frigid waters beneath the Arctic ice, an inertial autonavigator by 
Autonetics Division gave captain his exact position each instant. 
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This is Recomp, a compact new 
general purpose digital comput- 


er with big-computer capacity. 





NAA is at work in the fields of the future 
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Turner's Tomy 


Tall, broad-shouldered Fred Turner Jr., 
62, has made millions out of oil wells, 
but his true love is a good thoroughbred. 
Says he: “I like to travel, but any place 
in the world becomes boring for me after 
a few days unless I have a purpose, and 
thoroughbreds are the answer.” Last 
week, at Louisville's Churchill Downs, 
Turner's purpose paid off as his English- 
bred colt, Tomy Lee, won the Kentucky 
Derby and its $119,650 

One of twelve children, Turner grew 
up on a ranch in Texas, struck oil as a 
wildcatter nearly 30 years ago, and bought 
his own ranch near Midland, Texas. He 
began buying thoroughbreds to improve 
his cow-pony stock, as an afterthought 








purse. 


sent some to California to race. When 
World War II started, he shipped his 
racers back to Texas, and turned them 


loose on the range to breed with his cow 
ponies. Failing in efforts to buy estab- 
lished horses after the war, he decided to 
try his luck abroad, began buying Irish 
and British yearlings. 

Acting on Turner’s instructions two 
years ago, Agent Bert Kerr bought a 
highly regarded yearling named Tuleg for 
$25,000 at Britain's Newmarket 
Chiefly to provide a traveling companion 
for Tuleg, Kerr threw in another $6,720 
for Tomy Lee, a blaze-faced bay colt 
whose ancestry indicated he lacked the 
stamina to win at distances over a mile. 

But as a two-year-old, Tomy Lee out- 
galloped Tuleg. He won six of eight races, 
earned $213,460. Turner became 
ciously proud of his unheralded 
When a handicapper weighted Tomy Lee 
two pounds lighter than Christopher 
Chenery’s First Landing, Owner Turner 
swore that his horse would “run First 
Landing down” at the first opportunity. 


sales. 


fero- 


colt. 


Associ 
Hors—EMAN TURNER 
About a nostril ahead of Sword Dancer. 


ed Press 
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Hy Peskin—Sror STRATED 


CHALLENGER Lonpon & CHAMPION PATTERSON 


About to die 

Over the winter Tomy Lee seemed in 
bad trouble. He had to be fired twice for 
leg ailments, was out of action for two 
months when his forefoot became infect- 
ed. But by Derby Day he was plainly fit. 
A strong second in the early g¢ 
Tomy Lee took the lead in the 
stretch but dropped back to second be- 
hind Sword Dancer at the mile mark. 
Admitted Jockey Willie Shoemaker: “I 
thought we were through. I hollered to 
Willie Boland (on Sword Dancer), ‘I hope 
Tomy Lee shrugged 





back- 








you win it.’” But 
off his 
dozen 
the first foreign-born 
derby 1917. His archenemy 
Landing, was a well-beaten third. 


roared back in the last 
nose. He was 
horse to win the 
First 


breeding, 


strides to win by a 


since 


° 
Comic Opera 

It was a tea-and-cakes farce from the 
beginning. Britain’s boot-jawed Brian 
London, flabby but only 24, plainly had 
no business in the same ring with lean- 
trained Heavyweight Champion Floyd 
Patterson. Back in January, London had 
lost the British Empire title in convincing 
style to Henry Cooper. But in the mind 
of Cus D'Amato, Patterson’s manager 
London was still a logical contender for 
Patterson’s crown. 

Under the shadowy guidance of Cus, 
the arrangements became a g aaufry of 
confusion. First the fight was going to be 
in Las Vegas, then it was switched to 
Indianapolis. Along with that 
switch in promoters. Britain’s Boxing 
Board of Control, fearing a horrendous 
mismatch, forbade London to go through 
with the fight. London ignored them, came 
to the U.S., and promptly disappeared 
from public view (he registered in a New 
York City hotel under his real name, 
Brian Harper). To mollify the frustrated 
sportswriters, Cus delivered speeches on 
how much boxing’s moral tone had im- 
proved since the U.S. Supreme Court or- 
dered the breakup of Jim Norris’ Interna- 





came a 


of moral uplif 


tional Boxing Club. Grumbled Columnist 
Red Smith: “The fist-fight industry needs 
a great big shot of Sinister Influence, 
triple-strength, quick, before it wastes 
away and dies of Moral | plift.”’ 

To drum up a little action, London was 
described as a Blackpool bullyboy, sports- 
writers devastating right. 
But Sweden's Ingemar Johansson, Patter- 

next foe offered the 


wrote of his 


ungallantly 
opinion that London stood a chance only 
if given an ax and the opportunity to 
strike the first blow. 

London's punch proved to be a powder 
puff. For nine rounds he cradled his jaw 
protectively in both hands, emerged only 
to paw clumsily at Patterson. Patterson 
shrugged them off, went back to pounding 
the clumsy challenger about the body. But 
he took a long time about it. Confronted 
with an opponent who offered no real 
offensive threat, Patterson missed outrage- 
ously. When he did manage to land he 
stepped back and let his man recover. But 
at the end of the tenth round, Britain's 
human punching bag sagged to his knee. 
In the eleventh, a roundhouse left by Pat- 
sent him 


sons 


terson grazed London's forehead 
stumbling backward onto the canvas. 
London put his head down and took the 
count as boos rang in his buzzing ears. 

After the fight, a television announcer 
interviewing London remarked that Lon- 
don seemed so busy defending himself 
that he could not start an offensive of his 
own. Was that true? Said London, with 
engaging candor: “You saw the fight, 
didn’t you?” 


Beauty at the Baseline 

The tall young man from Tennessee’s 
Maryville College stared at the girl 
across the net and served viciously. The 
ball came back. For the next 30 minutes 
his best drives kept coming back at him 
with maddening regularity. He began to 
net his returns and overdrive the baseline. 
At last he ran up to shake the hand of his 
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LIMA, Peru, was founded 100 years before the Pilgrims landed 
at Plymouth. Fine statue of Bolivar, below, is by Adan Tadolini 
Round trip to Lima now as low as $567 from New York. 













AREQUIPA, Peru's 2nd city, is built almost 
entirely of white voleanic rock, Carved arches 
of the Town Hall, above, bear the date 1738, 









SPRINGLIKE climate encourages leisurely 


outdoor living all year. You'll find Spanish 






arcades, high-walled gardens, flowering vines. 





When. you see South America 


youll wonder why you waited to go! 


Such a wealth of charming cities and scenery! 
Such low prices! You can stay at fine resort 
hotels for as little as $5 a day. You can dine 
well for $1.25 with cocktails and wine included, 
People who've been everywhere call South 
America the friendliest continent of them all. 

On convenient host-escort tours, you are 
met at every stop by an English-speaking 
guide. Your Travel Agent can plan such a 


ff 
v 
WORLO'S FRIENDLIEST 


trip for you. Your money goes further. Your 
hotel rooms are waiting. You know the cost 
before you go. 

Every day, Panagra planes leave New York, 
Washington and Miami for South America’s 
West Coast—over the routes of National, Pan 
American and Panagra. For reservations, see 
your Travel Agent or Pan American, Sales 
Agent for Panagra. 
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The car everyone would love to own! 





THUNDERBIRD 
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Actually costs far less 


than other luxury cars! 


The 1959 Ford Thunderbird 
holds many surprises for you. 

You'll be surprised, for example, 
at how much luxurious comfort 
this compact car offers. You'll be 
surprised at how easy it is to get in 
and out (Thunderbird’s doors are 
a full four feet wide). And you'll be 
more than surprised at Thunderbird 
performance—you'll be thrilled. 

But your biggest surprise will 
probably come when you hear the 
Thunderbird’s price. The fact is 
that the proud and the potent 
Thunderbird costs far less than 
other luxury cars, Here are some 
other remarkable things about 
America’s most admired car: 


Thunderbird’s size is unique. It looks 
hardly bigger than a racer, yet under 
the distinctively visored Thunderbird 
roof are four luxurious, individually 
contoured seats. And room for every- 
one to sit in elegant comfort. 


Thunderbird’s trunk is 5 feet, 5 inches 
wide—room enough for 4 big suit- 
cases, golf bags, plenty of other gear. 


Thunderbird’s panel console brings 
ash trays and individual power win- 
dow controls within convenient reach 
of you and all your passengers. 


Thunderbird’s driving, handling and 
parking ease is unsurpassed. The 
Thunderbird is so compact it can run 
rings around other luxury cars. 


Thunderbird’s ride is the quietest and 
smoothest imaginable — because the 
entire body is one solid piece of sculp- 
tured steel. This gives the Thunder- 
bird greater strength and safety, too. 

Your Ford dealer invites you to 
drive the elegant 1959 Thunderbird 
at your earliest opportunity. When 
you do, you'll find it harder than ever 
to believe that it costs less—far less 
than other luxury cars! 


Americas 
Most Individual Car 
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conquerer: the University of Chattanoo- 
ga’s Marilyn Voges. The score: 6-0, 6-0. 

Beating men is nothing new to 19-year- 
old Marilyn Voges. Since she made the 
varsity as a freshman last season, she has 
been in continuous competition with 
males, has lost only one singles match. 
And Chattanooga’s team is undefeated. 

A trim little (5 ft. 3 in., 112 Ibs.) 
blonde, Marilyn does not have the 
strength for a big game, relies instead on 
steady retrieving to force her opponent 
into errors. Under the tutelage of Coach 
Tommy Bartlett, she has learned to keep 
her returns deep to prevent men from 
charging the net. Says Teammate Wirt 
Gammon Jr.: “Marilyn may not be the 











Moxy Keister 
CHATTANOOGA’S VOGES 
Just hitting it back, hitting it back. 


best in the world at putting the ball 
away, but she just keeps hitting it back, 
hitting it back.” 

Marilyn began playing tennis on Chat- 
tanooga’s public courts when she was 
eight, picked up the game from “hanging 
around” her older brother Alan, himself 
a former player at the university. She 
proved so good last year that this season 
her teammates elected her captain. She 
plays in the No. 2 singles position, 
teams in doubles with the No. 4 man, 
Ray Hock (so far they are unbeat- 
en). In the No. § singles spot on the 
varsity is another girl, red-haired Betty 
Rush, 24, a former WAVE who has won 
all of her matches this year. 

Marilyn is majoring in physical educa- 
tion, gets one semester-hour credit for 
her tennis, plans to become a_ physical 
education instructor. She frets about the 
kidding administered to males who lose | 
to her. “It makes me feel bad,”’ she says. 
“T don’t think it’s fair for them to tease.” 














Sold only at America’s finest Stores 





The light way of life...Living Light 
—GGC’s new concept for today’s easy living. 
The luxury fabrics are woven of rare weight- 
less yarns. Rarer still are the skills that went 
into the slim tailoring. Wear Living Light and 
breeze through a season of ease...elegantly! 


GGG 


Write Wm. P. Goldman & Bros., Inc., Dept. F2, 
12 E. Mth St., N. Y. 3, N. Y., for nearest store. 


WHY WALL STREET 
JOURNAL READERS 
LIVE BETTER 


By a Subscriber 


I work in a large city, Over a period 
of time I noticed that men who read 
The Wall Street Journal are better 
dressed, drive better cars, have better 
homes, and eat in better restaurants. 

I said to myself, “Which came first, 
the hen or the egg? Do they read The 
Journal because they have more money, 
or do they have more moncy because 
they read The Journal?” 

I started asking discreet questions. 
I found that men who are well off have to 
have the information in The Journal. 
And average fellows like me can win 
advancement and increased incomes by 
reading The Journal. 

This story is typical. The Journal is 
a wonderful aid to men making $7,500 
to $25,000 a year. To assure speedy de 
livery to you anywhere in the U.S., The 
Journal is printed daily in five cities — 
New York, Washington, Chicago, Dallas 
and San Francisco. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $24 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $7. Just send this 
ad with check for $7. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N.Y. T 611 

















He swapped stoves 
for vegetables...and built 


a business in millions 


How—even in tough times—a 


special knack for selling keeps 


Tappan on the rise 


Tappan President W. R. Tappan, 
the third generation of success 


“One basket of beans, six bushels of corn, three 
pounds of cornmeal...” 


Seventy-eight years ago the late W. J. Tappan sold his 
cast-iron cooking ranges the best way he could — 
often by barter. With his inventory packed into a 
wagon, he made the rounds of the Ohio River Valley 
swapping his stoves for fresh vegetables, plus whatever 
cash the thrifty farmers’ wives would scrape together. 


From this humble start, the Tappan Company has 
grown into the largest independent manufacturer of gas 
and electric ranges for the home. 

Tappan has grown by inventing and marketing better 
products. It developed the more conven- 
ient, divided cooking top, the “see-through” 
oven door and the chrome-lined oven, 
which made cooking easier and got better 
results. More recently, Tappan brought 
out its “Fabulous 400” which it called “the 
first new step in range designing in 35 
years.” This space-saving range hangs 
from the wall or sits on a cabinet, the 
oven is at eye level and the burners recess 
like drawers. 


Tappan’s search for better methods ex- 








tended to its advertising, too. As a result, it succeeded— 
in the middle of a prolonged recession for the rest of 
its industry — in setting new sales records. 


How Tappan tapped the world’s largest selling force 


As much as two years ago, the appliance industry had 
slowed down drastically. People were in no mood to buy. 
And dealer enthusiasm, the very bloodstream of the 
appliance business, was drying up. 

Sensing the buyer resistance ahead, Tappan asked its 
agency, Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, to re-examine and 
strengthen. its advertising program. 


The advertising agency made one addition to the 
schedule. For the first time, it used the Reader’s Digest 
—making the Digest the base of Tappan’s 
national advertising. 

Even before the advertising appeared, 
the Tappan sales force—a realistic, experi- 
enced staff thatworks solely on commission 
— responded enthusiastically and spon- 
taneously. They expected great support 
from a magazine with the readership 
and faith of 35,000,000 people. 

After Tappan offered its“ Fabulous 400” 
and Gold Ribbon Ranges in the September 
Digest, this optimism proved more than 






justified. Seasoned dealers — who handled the products 
of many companies — sensed a boom-in-the-making. 


President W. R. “Dick” Tappan tells what followed: 


“The Digest advertising in our new marketing program 
scems to be the ingredient that touched off a new sales climb. 
The Digest was the only magazine we used in September. 
Orders from dealers speeded up after that . . . and dealers 
even mentioned the advertising in their orders. By the end 
of 1957, our range sales hit an all-time record high . .. while 
appliance sales were generally down 10%.” 





The sales rise that followed Tappan’s advertising in 
Reader’s Digest was no coincidence —as 1958 showed. 
Last year, after experiencing the pulling power of the 
magazine, Tappan increased the frequency of its Digest 
advertising. By year-end, while the industry continued 
down 9%, Tappan sales shot up another 20°! 

The Digest contributed four unique advantages to 





Tappan’s remarkable sales rise. Companies in many in- 
dustries are taking advantage of the same four benefits. 
1) The largest proven audience that can be bought any- 
where. It is larger than any other magazine; larger than any 
newspaper or newspaper supplements; larger than the average 
nighttime network television program. 

2) The largest quality audience that can be found. The Digest 
has more readers in every income, occupational, or interest group 
than any other magazine. And the higher the income group, the 
greater the Digest’s share of the reading audience. 

3) Discrimination in the advertising accepted. The Digest 
alone of major advertising media accepts no alcoholic beverages, 
no cigarettes or tobacco, and no patent medicines. It accepts only 
advertising that meets the highest standards of reliability. 

4) Belief in what the magazine publishes. People have faith 
in Reader’s Digest, in its editorial and advertising columns alike. 


In Reader’s Digest, you reach the best part of America 
—intelligent, prosperous families whose enthusiasm for 
a product can insure its success. And you can do it 
economically and effectively. 


People have faith iv 


JReaders Digest 


Largest magazine circulation in the U. S. 
Over 11,750,000 copies bought monthly. 
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Conclusion of the Week 


Said the New York Times, winding up 
a story about Michigan’s fiscal crisis: 

“The reasons why Michigan, one of the 
nation’s wealthiest states, has reached a 
point where it cannot pay its employees 
are both complex and controversial. The 
simplest explanation is that expenditures 
over the last three years have exceeded 
incoming revenue.” 


Voice from the Middle 


The South's noisy extremists do not nec- 
essarily represent the South. On one hand 
are the in-power gallus snappers who 
would rather have their children go igno- 
rant than have them educated in company 
with Negroes. On the other side are 
the cause pumpers who somehow always 
seem to end up at New York fund- 
raising rallies. Somewhere in between lies 
a substantial but generally silent group 
of moderates. Among these, few make 
their presence more manifest than the 
Atlanta Constitution’s Cartoonist Clifford 
H. Baldowski, who draws under the name 
of “Baldy.” 

For nine years Baldy has sought to de- 
pict the plight of the reasonable South- 
erner who, like himself, stands aghast be- 
tween the extremists. He has, for example, 
shown two antagonists locked in mortal 
combat, one labeled “Reality.” the other 
labeled “Tradition.” The caption: “It’s a 
tough fight, Ma!” Baldy put “Reality” 
on top. 

This theme—the old South in an ag- 
onizing self-appraisal—is subtly stitched 
through most of Baldy’s work, now and 
then shows up with stark clarity, as in 
the cartoon that won him a Sigma Delta 
Chi award last month (see cut), No inte- 
grationist, Atlanta’s Baldy crusades only 
for reason. “As far as I'm concerned,” he 
says, “the only thing worse than mixing 
the races in school is closing the schools. 
But my mother doesn’t feel as strongly 
about segregation as her mother felt, and 





At ‘a Constitution 
“FIRST WE CLOSED OUR SCHOOLS; 
THEN ONE THING LED TO ANOTHER” 
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I certainly don’t feel as strongly as my 
mother does.” 

Temperate as they are, Baldy’s appeals 
to reason have earned him the hatred of 
the traditionalists, who sometimes send 
back his cartoons with the faces blacked 
in, or scrawled: “You are a Negro, aren't 
you, Mr. Baldy?” Recently, a last-ditch 
racist type, learning for the first time that 
Baldy’s full name was Baldowski, wrote 
angrily: “I always wondered why you 
were such a Nigger lover. Now I know. 
You're one of those foreigners.”’ As a mat- 
ter of fact, Moderate Baldy was born in 
Augusta, Ga, 


Bark with Bite 


In its self-assigned mission of mother- 
henning the interests of all its readers, the 


Cleveland Press (circ. 314,053), under 
able Editor Louis B. Seltzer, 61, carries 
news specially tailored to the city’s 


24 foreign-nationality groups, hands out 
booklets to mothers on the care and feed- 
ing of babies, follows golden-wedding an- 
niversaries with fond attention. But of 
all the Press’s features, perhaps none has 
a more faithful following than a weekly 
column called “Kennel and Leash,” by 
Dog Editor Maxwell Riddle, 52, whose 
bark generally has plenty of bite. 

For 20 years a dog columnist and a 
roving judge of dog shows, Riddle has 
been bitten only once, at a show years 
ago in Tennessee. The offending entry, a 
basset hound, paid dearly for its bootleg 
nip: it was disqualified on the spot. Rid- 
dle is devoted to man’s best friend (“I’m 
just a sucker for dogs’), but he considers 
biting (especially Riddle) the unpardon- 
able sin. To a lady asking how to cure her 
dog of chewing on the baby, Riddle re- 
plied tersely: “With a .45 pistol.” 

On an average day Columnist Riddle 
will field 40 such calls from readers, whose 
questions are as encyclopedic in scope as 
Riddle’s grasp of the subject. He is rarely 
stumped. Some samples: 

Q. How can I stop my dog from jump- 
ing on the bed and wetting it? A. Put 
mousetraps on the bed. 

Q. How can we cure our dog of bark- 
ing? A. Create situations which will make 
the dog bark. Then throw cans at him. 

Q. My neighbor always mixes horse 
manure with food given his dog. Is this 
good? A. Horse manure is rich in ribo- 
flavin, but it would be better to buy 
vitamin-B compounds. 

Q. If I tied an asafetida bag around 
my bitch’s neck, would it keep male dogs 
away? A. No. 

Max Riddle has been a dog lover from 
youth. His father, a hearse manufacturer 
in Ravenna, Ohio, bred bloodhounds; 
Riddle himself owns a Belgian sheep dog 
and a Brittany spaniel. Max broke into 
journalism as turf editor for Scripps- 
Howard in Cleveland, but horses were not 
his meat. Invited by the Press in 1939 to 
write about dogs, Riddle has since expand- 
ed into kindred fields. Besides his dog col- 
umn he writes another devoted to all 
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Docs & FRIEND 
Cure with a .45. 


manner of animals, is an authority on 
most zoo animals, several kinds of lizards, 
and the diet of pet snakes (start with raw 
hamburger and worm, gradually reduce 
the worm content to zero). 

He also travels up to 35,000 miles a 
year inspecting dogs on a global scale, re- 
cently returned from a world tour dur- 
ing which he judged shows in Honolulu, 
Tokyo, Hong Kong and Ceylon, added 
still another breed (the Ceylonese sin/a- 
la) to the 100 he is already qualified to 
judge. “I never had so many dogs try to 
bite me in my life,” said Riddle, who 
nonetheless got back unscarred. ‘Maybe 
I didn’t smell right.” 


Bogus Man 

Making the rounds one morning, the 
business manager of a big California daily 
came upon a pressman snoozing in a cor- 
ner. It turned out that the dozer had been 
on the job, or at least on the premises, for 
26 straight hours—all but seven at over- 
time wages. Since there was no apparent 
reason for the money-wasting marathon, 
the business manager promptly com- 
plained to the shop representative of the 
International Printing Pressmen and Assist- 
ants’ Union. The cold reply: “Well, he 
needed the money.” 

Against such practices, most U.S. pub- 
lishers can only shrug helplessly. The 
pressmen’s union is one of the five mem- 
bers of the International Allied Printing 
Trades Association, which also includes the 
International Typographical Union, the In- 
ternational Stereotypers’ and Electrotyp- 
ers’ Union, the International Photo- 
Engravers’ Union and the International 
Brotherhood of Bookbinders. Long and 
powerfully entrenched, the printing-craft 
unions have brought the make-work sci- 
ence of featherbedding to a level that is 
the envy of organized labor. Modern 
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FRESH FROM THE OVEN ... and he loves it. There’s always room 
for a piece of pie or cake, a cookie or maybe a doughnut. Not to mention bread, 
rolls, sweet goods. So, whether you make the ingredients themselves, or mixes, 
heat-and-serve, or ready-to-eat bakery goods, remember . 
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TREPHINING IN ANCIENT PERU—one of a series of oil paintings, 
{ History of Medicine in Pictures,” commissioned by Parke-Davis 


Great 
Moments 
in 
Medicine 


Surgical opening of the skull (wephining) was com 
mon among certain Peruvian peoples about 2000 years 
ago. Equipped with knives of glass-hard obsidian and 
well-honed bronze, and with locally-grown cotton and 
woven bandages for dressings, Peruvian practitioners 
probably were further aided by crude anesthetics 
made from native plants. 


Nearly 100 years ago, Parke-Davis explorers were in 
vestigating the medicinal plants in South America that 


have yielded anesthetics, muscle relaxants, and other 
useful drugs. And only 15 years ago, the soils of South 
America yielded an organism from which Parke-Davis 
research scientists developed one of the most impor 
tant of today’s life-saving, broad-spectrum antibiotics. 


In this, and in many other ways, Parke-Davis is help 
ing to make available to the pr ople of Latin America, 
and to people the world over, the better health and 
longer life that come with better medicines. 


COPYRIGHT 1655—PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


. Pioneers tn better medicines 


presses can roll at 60,000 papers an hour, 
but at shift-change time, crews frequent- 
ly cut speed to a few thousand—to run 
over into overtime. Such stunts can dou- 
ble a pressman’s pay, bring it to $15,000 
a year. 

Printing-craft contracts vary widely 
from city to city, but the general pattern 
is consistent. Examples: 

@ At the Chicago Sun-Times, when a 
pressroom foreman decides to clean the 
ink fountains, he must put eight or ten 
men on the job instead of the three actu- 
ally needed. 

Q In Detroit, if a compositor works so 
much as a minute into his lunch period, 
he gets time and a half for the whole 
period. A print-shop employee, if not 
notified of a change in his shift before 
leaving the plant, gets $2 extra ‘‘call-in” 
pay—plus overtime until the start of his 
regular shift. 

q In San Francisco, if a compositor works 
a minute past 6 p.m., he must be paid a 
premium night rate for his entire day- 
time shift. 

@ On an industry-wide basis, U.S. pub- 
lishers pay their shop crews for 22 holi- 
days. In various parts of the country 
these include Jefferson Davis Day, Pio- 
neer Day, San Jacinto Day, and, on some 
papers, the worker’s birthday. 

Of all the printing-craft devices, the 
most wasteful is that of setting “bogus,” 
or “dead horse.” which the International 
Typographical Union has been getting into 
contracts since 1871. In its broadest appli- 
cation, bogus compels a newspaper to em- 
ploy workers to reset the advertisements 
that have been received and used in mat 
or plate form. The reset ad is worthless, 
often consigned at once to the composing- 
room hellbox for remelting. On the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald, 1.T.U. 
men last week were resetting ads that 
actually ran in 1957. The New York 
Times estimated that it dead-horsed 
5,750,000 lines of display advertising last 
year alone. 

For six months the I.T.U. has been en- 
gaged in a bitter dispute with ten New 
York papers* on the subject of bogus. 
Negotiating for a new contract, the un- 
ion committee has abandoned its show- 
case demands, e.g., a $30 weekly pay 
boost for a 30-hour week, settled for man- 
agement’s $7 offer, spread over two years. 
But to its bogus featherbed the L.T.U. 
clings for dear life. 

Working through a list of 224 specific 
advertisers, Charles C. Lane, chairman of 
the publishers’ negotiation committee, and 
I.T.U. President Elmer Brown reached a 
compromise preponderantly pro-union; no 
bogus on 88, bogus on 136. But Francis 
G. Barrett, president of the New York 
local, opposed these terms. At week’s end, 
if anything at all was certain, it was that 
the I.T.U. in New York might eventually 
part with a few feathers, but never the 
featherbed. 


* The Times, Herald Tribune, Mirror, Daily 
News, World-Telegram and Sun, Journal-Amer- 
ican, Post, Journal of Commerce, Long Island 
Press and Long Island Star-Journal. 
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Breaking Ground 


In the memory of many of its “old 
boys,” who have gone on to all sorts of 
success in life, Connecticut’s Kent School 
still looms as New England's closest ap- 
proach to a Tibetan lamasery. For years 
the one entrance to Kent from town was 
a narrow bridge spanning the Housatonic 
River; girls crossed it with approximately 
the same frequency as Martians. Inside 
was an austere male world of study cre- 
ated in 1906 by the late Rev, Frederick 
H. Sill, a white-robed monastic priest of 
the Protestant Episcopal Order of the 








Charles Vendetti 
Kent’s FATHER PATTERSON 
Women are people too. 


Holy Cross. It took gruff, brilliant Misog- 
ynist Sill 34 years to consent to Kent's 
first dance. At another dance, Father Sill 
himself played the fiddle—interrupting 
himself periodically to give overexuberant 
couples a smart rap with his bow. 

Last week Kent’s mission (“to produce 
soundly educated Christian citizens”) was 
expanded in a way that would almost 
surely have left Father Sill blinking. On a 
bucolic, 600-acre farm a mere five miles 
and one mountain away from the Kent 
campus, groundbreaking ceremonies were 
held for a new girls’ annex. By autumn 
of 1960, the first roo girls (aged 14 to 
15) will join Kent’s 292 boys. 

The new annex will be a “coordinate” 
branch of Kent, will have its own faculty 
(half women), and will slowly swell to a 
full four forms by adding one new class 
each year. For two years there will be 
no mixed classes, and after that only in 
some honors courses. And there will be 
few if any finishing-school touches. Kent's 
famed “self-help” system—which allows 
the school to save $100,000 a year on 
maintenance and scale tuition to a boy’s 
means—will apply to the girls too. They 








will rise at 6:05, make their beds, sweep 
dormitories and classrooms, wash dishes 
and mow lawns. The one concession to 
femininity so far: for arriving at break- 
fast after 6:45 a.m., the girls may get 
less strenuous punishment than the boys’ 
fast “jog around the triangle.” 

Man behind the girls is Kent's rector 
and headmaster, the Rev. John O. Pat- 
terson, a 51-year-old, Nevada-born Epis- 
copal priest who began as an M.L.T.- 
trained architect, spent 15 years in Mid- 
west parishes before coming to Kent in 
1949. No monastic—he has a wife and 
four children—Father Patterson has a 
hard-headed reason for backing the girls’ 
annex. In today’s world. says he, “men 
have to work effectively with women. 
Women are people as much as men.” 


Problems in Democracy 

Who wants to go to school six days a 
week? When the Swedish Broadcasting 
Corporation dreamed up a_ referendum 
on the question for teen-agers, Sweden's 
school officials supported it as ‘‘a practical 
lesson in democracy.” A vote in favor of 
lopping a day off the nation’s traditional 
six-day school week seemed a foregone 
conclusion. To no one’s surprise, the five- 
day forces among the kids took the spot- 
light with a motto delectable as smér- 
gasbord: “Saturdays off mean less work.” 

What everybody forgot was the help- 
fulness of adult admen, who did their bit 
for both sides, livened up the campaign 
by plastering Sweden with ads slickly 
arguing that a shorter week would mean 
“more homework and shorter holidays.” 
Result: some 328,000 student voters 
(90% of the “electorate’’) voted for a 
six-day week by nearly three to one. This 
week Swedish officials are pondering their 
own problem in democracy: how to go 
ahead and introduce the five-day week 
without disillusioning the kids. 





Scholarships Galore 

For bright U.S. high school graduates 
these days, scholarships pop up like gold 
nuggets in a lucky miner's pan. Last week 
from its headquarters in Evanston, IIl., 
the National Merit Scholarship Corp. an- 
nounced the names of 850 winners—a rec- 
ord crop in the biggest, fastest growing 
privately supported scholarship program 
in U.S. history.* 

When it was launched four years ago, 
N.M.S. got 19 companies to agree to foot 
the college bills of deserving youngsters, 
started off by testing 56,000 students. 
This year N.M.S. tested 480,000 (32% of 
all U.S. high school seniors), has 87 spon- 
sors ranging from Sears, Roebuck, which 
has financed 350 scholarships so far, to 
the Central Soya Co. Inc. with one. By 
the time the 1959 crop graduates from 
college, the companies will have given 


* Biggest public program: the Navy’s Holloway 
plan, which this year paid full tuition plus 
$600 annual retainer to some 6,000 college 
students, 
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swimming pools will be sold 
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some $15 million to 3,000 National Merit 
scholars. And, beside the actual scholar- 
ship winners, 10,000 selected 1959 Merit 
finalists can count on aid from such other 
sources as colleges and foundations. 

In the lives of high school youngsters, 
N.M.S. has become as influential as col- 
lege-board exams, marriage or the draft. 
Not all educators are happy about it. Some 
feel that schools are beginning to compete 
for the honor of producing winners, that 
teachers are teaching for the tests. This 
controversy is likely to grow, an ironic 
contrast to recent cries that not enough 
of the nation’s promising students’ are 
getting to college. 


Slum School 


The decision to teach, the teacher ad- 
mits-with irony, “was forced on me by 
the very urgent need to eat.” For two 
embittering years after World War II, 
Edward Ricardo Braithwaite, sometime 
R.A.F. fighter pilot, searched for a job. 
He was a well-qualified physicist with 
degrees from New York University and 
graduate experience at Cambridge. But he 
was also a British Guiana-born Negro, and 
the London engineering firms to which he 
applied told him politely that there must 
have been some mistake: no jobs were 
available. Then Braithwaite heard that 
London's schools were desperately short 
of teachers. The young physicist got his 
job—as an instructor in Greenslade sec 
ondary school, a state-financed establish- 
ment for troublemaking slum children 
from London's East End. 

The 15-year-olds in Braithwaite’s class, 
most of them white, were hard and gutter- 
wise: girls who jiggled provocatively in 
too-tight sweaters, boys who slouched 
about in stovepipe jeans. Braithwaite’s 
story of eventual victory over their ig- 
norance—and their casually vicious race 
bigotry—is warmly told in To Sir, with 
Love (The Bodley Head; 13s. 6d.). By 
last week his publishers had printed 
10,000 copies, and ex-Teacher Braithwaite 
(he is now a children’s officer for the 
London social welfare department) was 
a.moderate literary sensation. 

Ladies, Gentlemen & Scholars. Braith- 
waite had his own racial bitterness to 
overcome on that first day as he sat 
listening to Headmaster Alexander Flor- 
ian talk of Greenslade’s children, The 
school allowed no punishment of a child. 
Most of them were from impoverished 
homes, said the headmaster, and “a child 
who has slept all night in a stuffy, over- 
crowded room, and then breakfasts on a 
cup of weak tea and a piece of bread, 
can hardly be expected to show a sharp, 
sustained interest in the abstractions of 
arithmetic and the unrelated niceties of 
correct spelling.” Recalls Braithwaite: 
“My own experiences invaded my 
thoughts, reminding me that these chil- 
dren were white, and as far as I was 
concerned, that fact alone made the only 
difference between the haves and the 
have-nots.” 

For weeks Braithwaite’s students met 
him with indifference or open hostility. 
They learned little, muttered about the 











Brian Seed 
TEACHER BRAITHWAITE 
Start with hunger, end with love. 


“bleeding cheek” of the “black bastard” 
when he corrected them. Couples necked 
openly in the halls, sullenly waited as 
he passed to begin again. 

Finally Braithwaite lost his temper, 
tongue-lashed his laggards. Beginning im- 
mediately, he told them, they were to 
act like ladies, gentlemen—and scholars. 
They sat amazed as he gave his startling 
ultimatum: girls were to be addressed 
as Miss, boys were to be referred to by 
their surnames. He himself. he announced, 
would answer only to Sir or Mr. Braith- 
waite. When one boy objected that he 
knew the girls too well for formality, 
Braithwaite scored a tactical victory. “Is 
there any young lady present whom you 
consider unworthy of your courtesies?” 
he asked. The girls glared at the rebel in 
outrage; he backed down, 

The Teacher's Quality. Gradually, 
Braithwaite and his class learned mutual 
respect. The students’ “sir became less 
forced, and the teacher's prejudices began 
to break down as he found a few quick, 
honest minds among the slum children. 
Progress was not smooth: Braithwaite 
was forced to outslug the class trouble- 
maker, a hulking amateur boxer, and ha- 
bitual bigotry cut through newly learned 
tolerance when the class refused to take 
flowers to the house of a Negro boy 
whose white mother had died. (Tolerance 
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ultimately won, and the entire class 
showed up for the funeral.) 
What the book suggests is that the 


quality of the teacher is far more im- 
portant than the strictness, or permissive- 
ness of the school. A system that ignores - 
the worst kind of profanity in the class- 
room, and that encourages children to 
write corrosively candid weekly reports 
on their teachers, does not sound prom- 
ising. But for Born Teacher Braithwaite 
it worked very well. When the tough- 
kid class graduated, its gift to Braith- 
waite was inscribed: “To Sir, with Love.” 
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Whatever your transportation problems 
...we can help you find the answers! 


If it isn’t one problem, it’s another. A shipper’s life 
is not always a merry one. We know this and we’ve 
done something about it. 

We have recently broken with railroad tradition and 
have created the Marketing Division, a complete re- 
organization of what was formerly our Traffic Depart- 
ment. This newly integrated group of departments 
and specialists is working closely together as a fast- 


moving team to provide transportation services cus- 
tomer-oriented to fit each shipper’s and traveler’s 
particular needs. 

Whatever your problem . . . schedules, rates, special 
equipment, travel plans, the location of a new West 
Coast plant site, or what have you... Western 
Pacific’s new Marketing Division is set up and staffed 
to produce the answers quickly. 


General Offices: 526 Mission St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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RELIGION 





New Coptic Patriarch 

Close to 1,000,000 Coptic Christians 
of Egypt, who believe themselves to be 
the world’s oldest Christian sect, cele- 


brated the election of a new pope last 
week. The man who will also be looked 
to for guidance by Coptic leaders in 
Ethiopia, the Sudan and Libya was cho- 
sen, according to ancient custom, by lot. 
Cathedral of St. 


In Cairo’s Mark, a 





Mohamed Youssef 
PATRIARCH MINA 


In the line of St. Mark. 


seven-year-old boy approached an enve- 
lope lying on the altar. Amid prayers, he 
opened the envelope and drew from it one 
of three slips, each bearing the name of 
a candidate for the office of “Most Holy 
Father and Patriarch of the great city of 
Alexandria and of all Egypt . . . and of 
all the places where St. Mark preached.” 
The choice: Mina al Baramoussi, born 
Azer Yousef Atta, sometime ~clerk at 
Thomas Cook’s travel bureau-and a re- 
nowned priest known to his followers as 
“The Solitary.” 

The Coptic Church traces its tradition 
to St. Mark, who is believed to have 
brought Christianity to Egypt, and recalls 
the days when Alexandria was a rival to 
Rome as Christendom's foremost city. 
But the Copts’ Monophysite theology 
(which holds that Christ has only a sin- 
gle nature in which the human and divine 
are blended) was eventually condemned 
by the Council of Chalcedon in 451, 
and with the emergence of Islam, Coptic 
Christianity virtually went underground 
for centuries. 

Its modern adherents preserve the an- 
cient Coptic language in their ritual, 
proudly point to the art and architecture 
of their monasteries and churches and to 
their long line of theologians and ascetics. 
To that line belongs the new 56-year-old 
Patriarch, who spent five years in the 
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desert as a solitary monk, then, in 1936, 
rented an abandoned mill in Cairo (for 
3¢ a month), fitted it with a homemade 
altar and started preaching. His reputa- 
tion as a holy man grew, and eventually 
the faithful built him a small church. 
From that simple church next week, 
clad in a black, gilded robe and bearing 
a diamond-studded crown, Mina the Soli- 
tary will journey to the patriarchal palace 
in Cairo, where he will reside, Copts be- 
lieve, as St. Mark’s 116th successor. 


Off the Index 


In a Renaissance palace off St. Peter’s 
Square, twelve Vatican-appointed “quali- 
fiers” daily scrutinize books from all over 
the world. They confer regularly with 24 
consultants, and if a book is found to be 
contrary to Catholic faith and morals, 
nine cardinals review their findings. To- 
gether, the three groups form the Holy 
Office’s book-censoring department, and 
on their recommendation the Pope places 
works on the Index of Forbidden Books. 
So far, John XXIII has not Indexed any; 
Pius XII placed 23 authors on the list 
including Jean Paul Sartre, André Gide 
and Alberto Moravia. 

Started by Pope St. Gelasius in the 
sth century, the Index Librorum Prohibi- 
torum today generally condemns books on 
religion not approved by Catholic authori- 
ties and books “against faith and morals,” 
including all Communist books. Specifi- 
cally condemned are some 6.000 works 
by 4,000 authors (among them: Addison, 
Balzac, Dumas, father and son, Kant, 
Spinoza, Voltaire), which Catholics may 
not read without special permission. 

Over the years such oldtime outlaws as 
Dante's De Monarchia and Arius’ Thalia 
have been quietly removed from the In- 
dex. Last week the Congregation of the 
Holy Office took another step toward a 
possible reform of the Index: it allowed 
an Italian publisher to bring out an an- 
notated version of Les Misérables. 

Victor Hugo’s novel went on the Index 
in 1864 under pressure from Napoleon 
III, who hoped to curtail the popularity 
of a book in which revolutionaries were 
honest and noble. Said one Vatican 
spokesman: “It occurred to us that, with 
doctrinally objectionable passages anno- 
tated, this essentially Christian book 
might do some good.’ The annotations 
appear in the form of footnotes. Thus 
Hugo, in chapter four, describes the bish- 
op’s doctrine: “Err, yield to temptation, 
sin, but be just!”’ Says a footnote: “A very 
easy and peaceable moral thesis which 
had nothing in common with Catholic doc- 
trine.”” And in chapter seven, when the 
bishop debates whether to return stolen 
goods or hand them to the poor, a foot- 
note warns that “the slogan ‘the end justi- 
fies the means’ is not admissible in a bish- 
op or anyone else. By not returning the 
goods . the bishop becomes an ac- 
complice.” 

Next in line for possible rehabilitation: 
Hugo’s Hunchback of Notre Dame and 
Dumas’ The Three Musketeers. 





Cardinal's Birthday 


On Manhattan’s Fifth Avenue one day 
20 years ago, traffic came to a halt as 
thousands of New Yorkers, 2,000 priests 
and scores of bishops crowded into St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral for the installation 
of the city’s sixth Roman Catholic arch- 
bishop. Said the new prelate, whom they 
had come to honor: “I have read that 
this see is the richest see. . . The city of 
New York has length and breadth and 
height and depth of astonishing dimen- 
sions . . . [ But] my viewpoint as a Cath- 
olic bishop is the apprehension of St. Paul, 
who wrote to the Corinthians: ‘We look 
not at the things that are seen but the 
things which are not seen.’ ” 

This week, as Francis Joseph Cardinal 
Spellman celebrated his 7oth birthday and 
his 20th anniversary as New York’s arch- 
bishop, he could look the length and 
breadth of his see for some remarkable 
achievements. During the last two dec- 
ades, the Catholic population of the New 
York archdiocese (including Manhattan, 
The Bronx, Staten Island, and seven sub- 
urban counties) grew 50% to 1,558,328; 
the number of auxiliary bishops had risen 
from one to nine; the number of elemen- 
tary and high schools had increased from 





Tommy Weber 
CARDINAL SPELLMAN 
In the view of St. Paul. 





307 to 412; tireless Fund Raiser Spellman 
has chalked up $41,322,074 through his 
annual fund appeal for Catholic Charities. 

Born in Whitman, Mass., moon-faced, 
articulate Frank Spellman ran errands for 
his father’s grocery, played sandlot base- 
ball, boxed in a village barn, became an 
altar boy at the local church. After grad- 
uating from Fordham University (‘11), 
he studied for the priesthood at Rome's 
North American College. He served in 
the Boston archdiocese before the Vatican 
summoned him in 1925. As first U.S.-born 
staff member of the State Secretariate, 
Spellman translated and delivered in Eng- 
lish the first papal radio broadcast, stayed 
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EUROPEAN AIRLIFT! Fly a headache remedy to Paris? 
Of course! Drug manufacturers have proved Pan Am 
Clipper® Cargo is the surest, easiest and — in terms of 


TOTAL cost —the most economical way to ship abroad! 
} 





What can Monsieur Lebroc’s migraine 
teach the chairman of the board ? 


Overseas business headaches vanish via Pan Am Clipper Cargo! 
For air cargo makes sales soar, costs drop, problems shrink! 
Here are a few of the ways it pays to ship abroad by air: 

Swift air delivery opens new markets, spurs repeat orders. Your 
product is here today, there tomorrow — and sold the next! 
Air cargo can actually cut shipping costs. TODAY, FOR EXAMPLE, 
NEW Low Pan AM RATESt LET YOU FLY DRUGS TO Paris FOR 
ONLY 41¢ PER LB. (550 lb. min.). Our Drug Shipping Rates to 


all western Europe have been cut up to 25%. Rates on other 


products have been cut as much as 54%, And you pay no hid- 


den crating, insurance, u arehousing or other charges! 


Air cargo shortens the gap between manufacture and delivery, 


smooths out production flow, speeds up payments! 

And with the Pan Am Profit Lift, both shipper and consignee 
enjoy the most complete, convenient and cost-saving service 
ever offered by ANY overseas cargo carrier. 

So give your business a lift—the Pan Am Profit Lift! Call your 


cargo agent. forwarder or Pan Am today. 


FASTEST DELIVERY to all the world. No other 
airline can match Pan Am's number of direct 
flights to and from all 6 continents. 

WORLD'S FASTEST, SUREST RESERVATIONS, 
You can check available space on any Pan Am 


flight from the U. S. in just 4 seconds, thanks 
to “PAT’—electronic Pan Am _ Teleregister. 
Reserved or unreserved, all Clipper Cargo is 
expedited, 

MOST EXPERIENCED air cargo carrier. Pan Am 
handles over 90% more overseas cargo than any 


other airline. You get expert service all the way. 


MOST MODERN air fleet. Your goods travel first 
class when you ship via Pan Am. Up-to-the- 


PAN AML 


minute equipment includes pressurized and tem- 
perature-controlled planes for even the most 
delicate cargo. 


DOORSTEP SERVICE from anywhere in the 
U. S. Just call your cargo agent, forwarder or 
nearest Pan American office. Pan Am does the 
rest, takes goods from factory to market! 


AND NOW—more “lift,” more service than ever 
before, thanks to new Jet Clippers! 


CLIPPER CARGO 





FASTEST DELIVERY TO ALL THE WORLD 











Work-saving paint that washes and wears: colorful contribution 
Jrom the six fields of Firestone 


Once upon a time painting walls was 
a brush-stroking, backbreaking chore 
—even to the practiced professional. 
Today, there’s new fun and freedom 
in paint—and Firestone helped put it 
there. For, you see, Firestone supplies 
the special ingredients that make your 
washable, water-based finishes pos- 
sible. Used in everything from roll-on 
colors for the home to industrial coat- 


Enjoy the Voice of Fircatone every Monday evening on ABC television. 


ings, Butaprene® latexes impart an 
easy-mixing smoothness without an 
irritating smell. What’s more, they 
make brush cleaning a quick-rinsing 
breeze. In the broad areas of research 
and development, as well as in manu- 
facturing, Firestone has continuously 
served the vital needs of America’s 
growing economy. Making the best 
today still better tomorrow is a Fire- 


stone promise. And it’s a promise 
that’s being made good in six major 
fields of industry: rubber, metals, plas- 
tics, synthetics, textiles and chemicals. 


Firestone 


MAKING THE BEST TODAY STILL BETTER TOMORROW 





Copyright 1959, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, Arkon, Ohio 
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With a worldwide network of 66 plants in 19 | 
countries, Firestone is famous for quality in 
six fields of industry which are vital to the 
welfare and progress of mankind. 
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for seven years, part of that time as 
| attaché to the Vatican’s secretary of state 
and his close friend, Cardinal Pacelli, later 
Pope Pius XII. 

In many ways Francis Spellman repre- 
sented the U.S. to the Vatican, did much 
to help modernize its ancient methods, 
was admired as well as occasionally re- 
sented for his drive, efficiency and mus- 
cular opposition to Communism, Noted 
at home for tough stands on Catholic 
issues (e.g¢., his hassle with Eleanor Roose- 
velt over publicly paid transportation for 
parochial schools, his frequent criticism 
of movies he considered indecent), he 
traveled tirelessly, has spent many Christ- 
mases with U.S. troops in Japan, Korea 
and Europe in his capacity as military 
vicar to the armed forces. 

This week he keeps up his customary 
pace as he moves back and forth between 
New York (special Masses. dinners, re- 
ceptions) and Boston (a private reunion 
with relatives). At 70, Spellman remains 
the foremost U.S. Catholic prelate and 
probably the busiest. As he put it 20 
years ago: “I shall pray as if everything 
depended on God. I shall work as if 
everything depended on me.” 





Islam's University 

Wearing scarlet caps and _ traditional 
flowing robes, some 400 imams one day 
last week left al-Azhar, Islam’s oldest 
university, and fanned out through the 
streets of Cairo to spread a new-style 
gospel. The preachers had just completed 
a two-week course designed to align their 
ancient faith with the facts of modern life. 

The imams heard Sociologist Ali Abdel 
Wahad tell them that suppression of 
women in the Arab world is a distortion 
of the Koran’s teaching. They heard Mo- 
hamed Madani, dean of the Islamic Law 
Faculty, declare that “not a single phrase 
in the Koran is against science.” To this 
tradition-bound university, such lectures 
Al-Azhar, in many 
ways the spiritual center of the Moham- 
medan world, is in the midst of the most 
drastic renaissance in its long history. 

The three tall, sand-colored towers of 
the Mosque of al-Azhar dominate the 
university, which was built in 972, only 
three years after Cairo was founded. A 
few years later the mosque became the 
classroom for Koranic law courses, and 
thus Islam's most famous center of learn- 
ing was born, Al-Azhar weathered the 
crusades, but fell into academic stag- 
nation after the Ottoman Turks occupied 
Egypt in 1517. For three centuries it knew 
no other role than to be the official inter- 
preter of the Koran. There was no curric- 
ulum; a sheik simply sat by his favorite 
pillar and waited for students. If none 
showed up, he moved on. 


Out of the Past. The roth and early 


2oth -centuries brought many modern- 
izing attempts; schools of medicine and 
engineering were added, admission and 


teaching requirements were set up, class 
attendance became obligatory. But al- 
Azhar remained engulfed in the past. As 
World War II, the Palestine war, and 
revolution forced Egypt toward the mod- 
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Williorr 
Rector CHALTOUT 
Women argued and God approved. 


McHale 


ern era, al-Azhar began to lose its univer- 
sal respect. 

Late last year, Nasser appointed a new 
rector: Sheik Mahmoud Chaltout, 66, 
himself a product of al-Azhar and a top 
Koranic scholar, who has long preached 
the need for Islam's religious awakening. 
In weekly radio talks, he demanded®re- 
form, urged that Arab countries give 
women an education. “It is written that 
women used to argue with the Prophet,” 
he explains. ‘“‘God heard those arguments 
and approved them.” Long an _anti- 
Communist, Chaltout last month appealed 
to his vast radio audience “in the name of 
the religion of Allah, to give serious 
thought to the danger which threatens to 
push Moslems into atheism.” 

Into the World. Hoping to put al- 
Azhar on a par with modern universities, 
Chaltout stepped up a foreign-language 


program, made English a compulsory 
course, reorganized the library. Above 


all, Rector Chaltout accelerated al-Azhar’s 
ancient work of propagating the faith. 
Under this program, the university: 
@ Sends teachers to other Moslem coun- 
tries where the Koran is poorly studied. 
Last year 27 teaching missions fanned 
out as far as Indonesia. 
@ Provides professors and graduate stu- 
dents for understaffed schools in other 
Arab countries. Some 300 al-Azhar schol- 
ars are teaching in Kuwait alone. 
@ Operates International lecture tours to 
non-Islamic nations. Currently, 75 al- 
Azhar missionaries are in Latin America. 
Said one Western scholar last week: “As 
pious Moslems, al-Azhar men don’t drink, 
smoke or go out with loose women. And 
they are content with low pay.” Says 
Rector Chaltout: “For ten centuries, al- 
Azhar has interpreted the Koran and 
taught its language. Now it will widen the 
Scope and knowledge of its graduates so 
that they may paint a true picture of 
Islam wherever they travel.” 
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SHOW BUSINESS 





THE JUKEBOX 
Kookie's Comb 


The most famous head of hair in the 
nation last week belonged neither to Sen- 
ator John Kennedy nor to Pianist Artur 
Rubinstein, but to a 25-year-old televi- 
sion actor named Edward Byrnes, who in 
three short weeks has become the hottest 
new property on records. The source of 
Byrnes’s top-of-the-head fame is a pecul- 
iarly wolfish ditty called Kookie, Kookie 
(Warner Bros.) in which Byrnes sings 
scarcely a note. His contribution is a se- 
ries of jive lingo replies to a marshmallow- 
voiced girl who implores him over and 
over again: “Kookie, Kookie, lend me 
your comb!” Sample answer: 


Now you're on my wave length 
And I’m readin’ you just fine 
Don’t cut out of here 

’Till we get on Cloud Nine... 
B-a-aby, you're the ginchiest! 


The inspiration for Kookie, Kookie 
comes from the character of the same 
name created by Manhattan-born Actor 
Byrnes on the TV series 77 Sunset Strip. 
In the show, Byrnes plays a parking-lot 
attendant who continually combs his hair 
as an antidote to thought. Warner Bros. 
noticed how teen-age televiewers dug Koo- 
kie, so it signed Byrnes to cut a disk and 
set a comb manufacturer to turning out 
“Kookie Kombs” by the thousands. When 
a Los Angeles disk jockey casually asked 
his listeners “Should Kookie cut his hair?” 
he promptly got 5,000 replies (100-to-1 
against cutting). Warners is now planning 
to market Kookie billfolds and perhaps 
belts, and Actor Byrnes is breathless with 
the wonder of it all. “My ambitions are 
so great that I can’t discuss them,” says 
he. “I just stand in awe of them.” 






Gary Wagner from Phil Burchman 
Jiver ByRNES 
Hot enough for a haircut. 
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NIGHTCLUBS 
Corn, Corn, Corn 


She: Poof on Dr. 
Coca-Cola... 
He: Why is nothing done in France? 

She: They're poofed out. 


Poof on 


Pepper. 


The people at the expensive ringside 
table arched their eyebrows. Was this 
what they were paying for? It certainly 
was. The haphazard comedy of balding 
Clarinetist Phil Ford, 39, and his burbling, 
bouncy wife, Mimi Hines, 25, was the 
main attraction at the Empire Room of 
Manhattan’s Waldorf-Astoria last week. 
Next, they are heading for Los Angeles’ 
Coconut Grove, a stint on the BBC in 
London and a $3,500-a-week contract 
with the Tropicana in Las Vegas. 
than two years ago they were hitting the 
tank towns for $375 a week. Now they are 
one of the best-paid attractions in the 
business—and one of the most appallingly 
corny acts ever to hit the big time. 

Phil plays a passable clarinet, Mimi at 
best has a middling voice, and their humor 
—which leans heavily on Mimi's buck 
teeth—belongs to the Keith-Orpheum cir- 
cuit of three decades ago. In a way, they 
are so bad that they are disarming. There 
is a youthful nice-kid quality about them, 
and an innocent gaiety that captivates 
audiences: Ford and Hines were an in- 
stant national hit when Jack Paar gave 
them a guest shot last August. 

They had plenty of time to develop 
their style. By the time she was eleven, 
Mimi was a regular winner of amateur 
contests around Vancouver, B.C., where 
she grew up. At 15 she had a fulltime job 
singing at Vancouver’s Mandarin Gardens. 
“Tt was a real trap,’ she remembers. “If 
you shut the front and back doors, you'd 
catch every hoodlum in town.” Mimi 
drifted down to Oregon, then headed 
north to the hurly-burly of Alaska. “A guy 
named Phil Ford had an act there. I saw 
him, and he saw me. Sparks flew.” 

Hazel-eyed Phil Ford was no novice at 
the entertainment game either. When he 
was a kid around Alameda, Calif., his 
aunt ran a dancing school, and the De- 
pression saw him doing soft-shoe routines 
at small theaters to help buy the family 
groceries. World War II dumped him into 
the 84th Division, where the commanding 
general, Alexander Bolling, used to join 
Sergeant Ford in little skits. Chances are 
they also burdened Phil with his present 
style of humor. Sample: 


Less 


General: Sergeant Ford, why don’t 
you go home? 

Sergeant; I can’t go home, sir. My 
mother and father are fighting. 


General: Who's your father? 

Sergeant; That's what they're fighting 

about. 

Happily for their admirers, Phil and 
Mimi have remained unchanged by suc- 
cess. Says Phil: “We learned the routine 
in tough clubs. Why change?” There is 
obviously no reason to change anything at 





Art S oy 
Comics Hines & Foro 
Bad enough for the big time. 


all—not even Mimi's teeth. Between 
them, Phil Ford and Mimi Hines expect 
to gross more than $150,000 in 1959, and, 
says Mimi, “without my teeth, I don’t 
know what I'd do for laughs.” 


THE ROAD 
Ladies’ Day 


Some of the hardest-working perform- 
ers in show business are to be found nei- 
ther in Hollywood nor on TV screens but 
on the creamed-chicken circuit. The na- 
tion’s 22,000 women’s clubs spend about 
$10 million a year in fees for top-name 
lecturers, traveloguers and other platform 
Poloniuses. After the cream of the chick- 
en is ladled out, along come the hundre<s 
of lesser performers who cannot get book- 
ings through the major agencies. Fo: 
them, job opportunities are offered on 
Thursday mornings in an ancient litt! 
hall at Chicago’s Art Institute. There th 
presidents and program chairmen of some 
500 Midwestern women’s clubs, as criti- 
cal as any group of Broadway angels, 
gather to audition acts. 

Into the hall one typical Thursday 
walked nine hopefuls with eight minutes 
apiece to do their stuff. Three lights cor- 
cealed onstage gave them their signals 
green (speak louder), yellow (one more 
minute), red (stop). By way of a warm- 
up, Chicago’s Mrs. Charles S. Clark, who 
started the audition system 41 years ago 
promised a program of “artists in em- 
bryo,” recited a little poem entitled, Be- 
cause I Got Up So Early Today: 


Something happy will happen today, 

Something to cherish at close of day, 

Some tenderness in unexpected faces, 

Some atomic thing to feather my spir- 
it’s wing. 


Inner Space & Pluck. Thus primed, the 
talent scouts welcomed buxom Contralto 
Francesca Friedlander, a Czechoslovakian 
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U.S. AIR FORCE LOGISTICS SUPPORT 


) j A member of an Army Medical Corps air evacuation 


ry 


team. He belongs to one of the Army units which 
rush the sick and wounded to general hospitals by air. 
Fast evacuation of casualties to hospitals has 
dramatically reduced the number of fatalities in 
“brush fire’ or general warfare. 





In addition to its priority mission of supporting 

rn A the strategic striking forces, Military Air A. 

The mission: Transport Service also has the humanitarian mission 
of air evacuation—high-speed movement of wounded 

from base hospitals in the theatre of operations to 

the finest stateside medical care. 





The Douglas “Jetmaster,” proposed military version 
of the DC-8 Jetliner, with a cruising speed of almost 
Th . 500 knots. It could wing 80,000 pounds of cargo, or 
eC means e 175 combat troops, or 152 litter patients with 
medical attendants between the U.S. and Central 
Europe in 7 hours! 
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refugee in a Moravian peasant costume, 
who explained that “on this beautiful 
morning I am going to bring you our riv- 
ers. I wish you to hear our country, that 
you should smell our woods, feel our 
Slavic heart.” She belted out a couple of 
rousing folk songs, wound up with a teary 
Tenderly that touched every expatriate- 
loving heart (fee: $50-$80). Pretty Ros- 
lyn Rensch, harpist (“a program of rare 
charm and beauty for discriminating audi- 
ences”), strummed out Believe Me if All 
Those Endearing Young Charms and 
Around the World in 80 Days. She was 
fine until she ran into some trouble on 
about the 76th day, but her pluck won 
nice applause (fee: $35-$75). 

Doughnuts & Nibbles. And so it went: 
a baritone-soprano duo, a dramatic mono- 
logue by a man who told the stirring sto- 
ry of a 41-year-old doughnut, a book re- 
viewer, a man showing a travel film on 
rexas. Biggest hit: an obviously talented 
ar-old Korean pianist named Tong 
Il Han, whose fluid performance of Scar- 
latti and Chopin sent the audience into 
a dither (fee: $150-$250). 

Out in the lobby later, the performers 
waited expectantly like freshmen on fra- 
ternity row as club presidents rushed out 
to sign some, ignored others. Tong Il Han 
won a good half a dozen bookings right 
off. Singer Friedlander got a few nibbles 
(“They took all my brochures; I am told 
that this is a good sign”), and by last 
week Harpist Rensch had found a few 
bookings in the mail. For newcomers, Mrs. 
Clark's auditions may be the first real 
break (young Edgar Bergen did mono- 
logues for women’s clubs before he got 
his first dummy), and for oldtimers, they 
may be the last one. In 1929 Mrs. Clark 
took in penniless Poet Edwin (The Man 
with the Hoe) Markham, got him going 
on the circuit, reciting poetry. Though 
Markham, then 80, could never remem- 
ber where he put the ladies’ checks, Mrs. 
Clark recalls proudly that creamed chick- 
en kept him going until he died. 


TELEVISION 
Grace & Courage 


It was the same as a thousand other 
shows in which the freckle-faced redhead 
had played up to his vast television audi- 
ence. There were the same folksy-folksy 
jokes, the same rasp-voiced sentimentali- 
ty about things, places and people. But 
Arthur Godfrey’s last appearance last 
week was on tape; he was in a hospital 
bed, waiting for surgery on a tumor that 
turned out to be cancer of the lung. 

Under the circumstances, Godfrey's per- 
formance was peculiarly moving. When 
he climbed aboard his palomino Goldie 
to exhibit his amateur’s skill at dressage, 
the demands of a bad hip made him 
mount like a drugstore cowboy. Some- 
how, after 30 years of broadcasting, he 
knew how to turn the awkward maneuver 
into an exhibition of grace and courage. 
“These are the things that keep us alive 
and kicking,” he said, as he turned to his 
little Arab colt later in the program. “I 
have to come back to see what he’s 
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going to look like next year. Thanks for 
your prayers and good wishes. God bless 
you all. See you again soon.” 
The press showed no such restraint. 
Black, lugubrious headlines and sob-sister 
stories followed Godfrey through every 
trying hour of every trying day: GODFREY 
UNDER KNIFE, GODFREY HAS LUNG CANCER, 
GODFREY TO BE TOLD, GODFREY TAKES 
NEWS WELL. Editorials commiserated, and 
Nick Kenny even contributed a poem: 


Discouraged kids have known his smile, 
His friendly, guiding hand. . . 

Please help him back to health again 
And joy will fill the land! 


The tough medical facts: the upper 
lobe of his left lung was cancerous and 
had to be removed. The cancer, which 





Goprrey ENTERING Hospital 
And then, boom. 


was suspected from X rays taken two 
weeks ago when Godfrey complained of 
chest. pains, may have been caught in 
time. (The survival rate is 35% when the 
cancer has not spread. ) 

None of the published stories, though, 
came up to the statement composed by 
the self-styled “old cracked-up Irish ruin” 
himself before he went under the knife. 
“Mentally, I'm a mess. You've heard of 
mixed emotions? Man, this is rough. . . 
If it’s a benign tumor of some sort, hur- 
ray for our side—no more sweat. If the 
damn thing is malignant, cancerous, then 
there’s real trouble . . . Never felt better 
in my life. Then, boom: this horrible, 
skulking ‘thing’ visible only as a ghostly 
shadow on an X-ray negative. This ‘thing’ 
that no longer gives pain probably be- 
cause I can’t feel it through the cold, 
clammy, clutching fear that's gnawing at 
my vitals.” 





ROCK 'N' ROLL 
The Dene & the Bishop 

“They think I'll be good for recruiting,” 
said the flabby, long-haired teen-ager. 
“Look what a lift the American Army is 
getting because Elvis Presley* joined up.” 
Thus, last January, Terence Williams, 
known as Terry Dene to millions of Brit- 
ish rock-'n’-roll addicts, donned an army 
uniform and set out to do his bit for 
Blighty. Result for Britain's army: a nui- 
sance, men, a ruddy nuisance. 

Singer Dene’s soul-searing experience as 
Rifleman 23604106 began the first day, 
when “I was standing up there with my 
tin tray, having my bit of food plonked 
down in front of me like all the others.” 
Barracks life was even more indigestible: 
“The thought of me in that little bed, 
with 15 other blokes around . . . I felt 
real sick. It was grim, man—just grim.” 
Within 48 hours Terry’s delicate psyche 
collapsed, and the brass carted him off 
gently to a hospital ward. 

Black Eye. Newspaper columnists and 
indignant M.P.s bent angrily over the fall- 
en idol. Hissed the London Daily Mirror’s 
“Cassandra”: “While he was a-mewing 
and a-puling in his cot, at least 2,000,000 
young men of about the same age as he is 
now [19] went to war against Germany 
and Italy. Almost every man jack of them 
felt they would never make a soldier be- 
cause ‘they weren’t cut out for it.’” But 
Dene was cut out of it entirely; after two 
months of psychiatric and other treat- 
ment, he got a medical discharge and was 
sent home to his wife, Singer Edna Sav- 
age, 22. Edna had had her eye blackened 
by Terry before they were married, saw 
him arrested for drunken brawling three 
times in 18 months, vowed: “If the army 
loses Terry Dene, I'm afraid Terry Dene 
will lose me.” 

Tight Pants. But such is the faith of 
British rock ’n’ rollers—to say nothing of 
British wives—that Terry seems to have 
lost the loyalty of neither. One night last 
week, with five MPs guarding the doors 
and bobbies examining all fans for con- 
cealed tomatoes and eggs, Terry Dene 
appeared before a packed movie house in 
Derby. Dressed in a long, pale jacket and 
skin-tight pants, he began his hip-flinging 
comeback with Just One More Chance. 
There were hoots from angry men (“Get 
back in the army’’), but the whoops from 
the ecstatic girls drowned them out. 

Even if he failed as a recruiter, Terry 
Dene could take comfort that somebody 
still wanted to recruit him. At St. George’s 
Church, in London’s working-class Cam- 
berwell district, Anglican Father Geoffrey 
Beaumont followed prayers for a new 
bishop with another: “Let us pray for 
Terry Dene, a young man who has been 
very ill.” Father Beaumont, already mild- 
ly celebrated for his use of jazz during 
sacred services (Time, April 1, 1957), ex- 
plained: “Terry Dene represents the sort 
of thing I want to bring into my church.” 


* Pfc, Presley is still taking life in stride as a 
Jeep driver in the 3rd Armored (Spearhead) 
Division in Germany. 
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Reaching for the moon 





..a hand in things to come 


Only a dream yesterday...reality today 


Who dares call anything impossible today? Not when scientists 


have created rockets and missiles that bring the moon within our reach 


Union Carbide research in fascinating new materials has helped 
take the attack on space out of the realm of science fiction. Such research 
has developed super-alloys to withstand the forces of launching and flight 
. .. liquid oxygen to fire the mighty thrust into space . . . and components 
for solid fuels that burn in an airless universe. And research is now leading 


the way to new plastics for nose cones and new batteries and other energizers 


for instrumentation 


With the same compelling search for knowledge that has 
brought us so close to space travel, the scientists of Union Carbide are con 
stantly developing new substances that make possible a host of useful things 
for our everyday life. Today’s work-saving detergents, miracle fibers, and 
quick-drying paints and lacquers are only the beginning of an endless stream 


of products that will enrich the world tomorrow. 


Learn about the exciting work 
going on now in carbons, 
chemicals, gases, metals, plas- 


gy.Write 





tics,and nuclear ener 
for “Products and Processes” 
Booklet C, Union Carbide 
Corporation 30 East 42nd St., 


New York 17, N. Y. In Canada, 


Union Carbide Canada 
Limited, Toronto 
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This is the WHITE 3000 -proving its 
profitability in another tight spot 


SUPER HAULER 


with city maneuverability 


This big, brawny beauty can wheel 
around a tight city turn or haul on 
the highway with equal ease. 


You’ve probably seen it (as a tractor 
or a truck) delivering groceries, milk or 
soft drinks to your supermarket. Or out 
on the job for your public utility. Or it 
may have backed up to your house to 
move your furniture cross-country. If you 
marvel at its maneuverability, you’re in 
good company. Most people do. 


Next chance you get, take a close 
look at it. Notice how you can slide out 
either side of that roomy cab. Then take 
a peek at the powerful WHITE engine. 
It’s easy. The whole cab tilts forward 
automatically when you turn the power- 
tilt control. (WHITE originated and per- 
fected the power-tilt cab!) 





| 
Slide out either side — no floor obstructions. 

While you're at it, look over the su- 
perb construction of this tractor. That 
rugged frame, with its tubular cross- 
members, is locked together with preci- 
sion-fitted alloy steel, heat-treated bolts. 
No flimsy rivets in this frame assembly. 











You'll find that kind of extra care and 
pride built into every inch of every 
WHITE in the famous 3000 line. If you 
need one for your business, you can 
choose from a wide range of truck and 
tractor models. Each one is built to your 





Power-tilt cab tips hat to big WHITE engine. 


exact specifications. So you get the exact 
weight, dimensions, axles, transmission 
— the precise performance — you need. 
This takes a rare quality of engineering 
skill — a quality found in quantity no- 
where but WHITE. 


And, speaking of skill, you'll find it 
in WHITE service, too. WHITE service 
shops are the most completely equipped 
in the industry for repairs, parts, re- 
building or exchange. 

Take a look at the whole WHITE line. 
You'll be glad you did, in the long haul. 


THE WHITE Motor COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Branches, distributors, dealers in all principal cities 
Pi 
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Ballerina Assoluta 


As Giselle, the famous role that she 
danced for the first time 27 years ago, 
Galina Sergeyevna Ulanova last week at 
the Metropolitan Opera House showed 
why, at 49, she is the world’s greatest bal- 
lerina. Even to an audience already keyed 
to a series of Bolshoi successes, the eve- 
ning was a triumph—and Ulanova’s per- 
formance a genuine masterpiece of the 
theater. 

Ulanova displayed a mastery so com- 
plete that technique itself seemed to dis- 
appear, letting emotion flood the stage. In 
the first act Ulanova was a shy girl, trem- 
bling with anguish and expectation on the 
edge of maturity. In a remarkable series 
of movements, expressions and gestures, 
she mimed her unfolding first love, with 
its joys and terrors wavering through her 
like a fever. At first as tremulous in her 
movements as a butterfly fluttering from 
a chrysalis, she broadened her movements 
as the act progressed into ardently flow- 
ing figures that beautifully and simply 
evoked her stirring feelings. After her be- 
trayal, in the moments of madness before 
her death, her motions were brittle, her 
face grown suddenly old. The second act 
in which Giselle emerged as a ghostly 
Wili from her tomb to dance once more 
with her love, gave Ulanova the oppor- 
tunity to display the wonderful floating 
motions that sometimes seem to have her 
drifting soft as eiderdown before an un- 
felt breeze. In the presence of a perform- 
ance as great as Ulanova’s, perhaps the 
chief wonder of the evening was that the 
rest of the company managed to shine 
with a brilliance all their own. 

Ulanova does not have the biggest mass 
following in Russia: younger fans pre- 
fer 32-year-old Maya Plisetskaya (Tre, 
May 4). But Ulanova is the most revered 
Russian dancer (perhaps the most revered 
Russian artist in any field), and was even 
before she moved to the Bolshoi Company 
in 1944. Born in St. Petersburg in 1910, 
she was introduced to the dance early: 
her father, Sergei Ulanov, was a member 
of the corps at the famed Mariinsky (now 
Kirov) Theater, and her mother, Maria 
Romanova, a Mariinsky soloist and teach- 
er at the St. Petersburg Ballet School. At 
first Galina had no desire to dance, and 
she recalls “crying bitterly with fear” 
when she was first taken to the Mariinsky 
school when she was 9. Her father, Galina 
recalls, had wanted a boy, and since there 
were no other children in the family, she 
went with him on hunting and fishing 
trips, wore her hair cropped and “learned 
to use hammer and saw as well as any 
handyman.” 

By the time she was ten she was danc- 
ing tiny roles. At 18 she joined the Lenin- 
grad Ballet and remained there until she 
was called to the Bolshoi. Now nearing 
the end of her career, she concentrates on 
three full-length roles—Juliet, Giselle and 
Maria (in The Fountain of Bakhchisarai). 
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ULANOVA As GISELLE 
Nearing the end but still the greatest. 


She appears at the Bolshoi Theater not 
more than three times a month but in- 
variably packs the house with VIPs when 
she does. Married to Vadim Rindin, chief 
designer of the Bolshoi, she lives in a 
four-room apartment on the ninth floor 
of a building overlooking the Moscow 
River and the Kremlin. Although she 
earns an estimated $25,000 a year as lead- 
ing ballerina of the Bolshoi, she main- 
tains no country dacha, but drives a six- 
cylinder Volga, which she hopes to turn in 
someday for a larger car (“I dream,” she 
says, “about its automatic shift”). 

An inordinately shy woman, Ulanova 
attends few official receptions, mixes rare- 
ly with other dancers. Her life for 40 
years has been entwined with ballet’s 
creatures of fancy. When she is preparing 
for a performance, she likes to retire to 
the Bolshoi Theater dacha outside Mos- 
cow and sit under the birch trees reading 
a large, leatherbound volume of Shake- 
speare. The scene seems to have come 
direct from the mistily romantic world 
she evokes better than any living ballerina. 


Musical Super Sleuth 


Musical history has not been kind to 
the memories of Johann Kitt!, Anton Titl 
and Rudolf Bibl, three roth century com- 
posers whose reputations were as truncat- 
ed as their names. Nevertheless, K.T.&B. 
have an outspoken champion— Boston 
Composer-Musicologist Nicolas Slonim- 
sky. Along with some 10,000 other men- 
and women-about-music, the three have 
recently been embalmed in an impressive 
Slonimsky-built ossuary of pure research: 
the 1,855-page fifth edition of Baker’s 
Biographical Dictionary of Musicians 
(G. Schirmer; $18). 

Since its original publication in 1900, 
few researchers have challenged the au- 


thority of Baker’s Dictionary.* But Mu- 
sicologist Slonimsky, a man with an 
insatiable appetite for facts, has long sus- 
pected that the book was studded with 
subterranean errors. To produce his new 
edition, he spent four tireless years writing 
to authorities the world over to verify 
birth and death dates and fill in biograph- 
ical lacunae. The Vienna Bureau of Me- 
teorology, for instance, helped him verify 
the fact that Beethoven died during a vio- 
lent storm: the weather report of March 
26, 1827 noted that a thunderstorm with 
heavy winds broke over the city at 4 p.m., 
shortly before Beethoven died. 

Bastard? Slonimsky’s sleuthing has also 
revealed that Liszt's great rival, Austrian 
Piano Virtuoso Sigismond Thalberg, was 
not, as he claimed to be, the bastard son of 
nobility (his real parents were Theodore 
Thalberg and Fortunée Stein, who may 
even have been married to each other); 
that Soprano Helen Traubel sliced four 
years off her age in her autobiography (she 
was born in 1899, not 1903); that the 
dates of Wagner’s imprisonment for debt 
in Paris, a little matter omitted in Wag- 
ner’s own accounts, were from Oct. 28 to 
Nov. 17, 1840. It was Slonimsky who sev- 
eral years ago told Brazilian Composer 
Heitor Villa-Lobos when he was borne 
1887, not 1881 or 1890, as some previous 
references had it. 

An even more notable triumph was 
Slonimsky’s temporary resurrection of 
English Opera Composer Edward Maryon 
(The Prodigal Son, The Cycle of Life), 
who was believed by his own publishers to 
be dead until Slonimsky, after a futile 
appeal to Scotland Yard, discovered him 
alive in London (when he died in 1954, 
87-year-old Composer Maryon left Slo- 
nimsky all his manuscripts). On the other 
hand, Slonimsky has suffered his setbacks: 
no amount of sleuthing has ever revealed 
the official birth dates of Antonio Vivaldi 
or Enrico Caruso; no fewer than 13 En- 
rico Carusos were born in Naples on or 
about the date (Feb. 25, 1873) on which 
the tenor is assumed to have been born 
(he was the 18th or roth of 21 children, 
most of whom did not survive infancy, 
and his parents probably did not bother 
to register his birth), 

Pablo's Strad. Slonimsky, who was born 
in St. Petersburg on April 27, 1894 (ac- 
cording to unchecked information), does 
his sleuthing from a book-lined study on 
Boston's Beacon Street. He attributes his 
success as a detective to his refusal to 
trust authorities. But even Slonimsky can 
err. He “feels disgraced” by the fact that 
he reprinted the story that Queen Isabella 
II of Spain gave Violinist Pablo de Sa- 
rasate a Stradivarius when he was ten (ac- 
tually, as Slonimsky later learned, Sa- 
rasate bought the Strad himself when he 
was 22). And Slonimsky’s new dictionary 
contains another error of which he is still 
unaware: Rumanian Pianist Dinu Lipatti 
died of what his doctor called lympho- 
granulomatosis 





s (Hodgkin’s disease), not 
of rheumatoid arthritis. 


* Named for its first compiler, U.S. Lexicogra- 
pher and Editor Theodore Baker (1851-1934). 
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UNDERWOOD'S GOLDEN TOUCH CREATES 
A HANDIER, LESS COSTLY ADDING MACHINE... 





ELECTRIC ADDING- SUBTRACTING IN THE PALM OF YOUR HAND! 


In 14 months, Underwood has introduced 5 new 
products to master clear-cut paperwork problems. 


The phone-size, all-electric Add-Mate® has been a 
best-seller from the start . . . so neatly does it fit 
the needs of retailers, busy executives, profes- 
sional men, even housewives. 

By selecting universal, clear-cut paperwork 
problems—then seeking simpler, less costly solu- 
tions—Underwood has developed an extraordi- 
nary line of new products... 


% 4% a compact data processing “package” to 
cut clerical costs in any size company. 

%* 4% a desk-size computer for virtually any firm 
employing over 100 persons. 

% X% an electric typewriter with an entirely new 
keyboard design to ease typing strain. 

There are more, of course, and still more on 
the way. For simpler, less costly ways to master 
paperwork, call Underwood. The advice you'll re- 
ceive is based on 64 years of experience. Prod- 
ucts are backed by over 2000 expert servicemen. 
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MEXICAN MURALIST SIQUEIROS 


Red & Hot 


In the heady old days of the Mexican 
Revolution, stormy Communist Painter 
David Alfaro Siqueiros used to complain 
loudly that he was always the fall guy 
for his comrades: “Let Orozco draw a 
strong cartoon; Siqueiros was arrested.” 
With the death of Orozco in 1949 and 
then Diego Rivera in 1958, Siqueiros at 
63 is today the sole survivor of the Big 
Three. Living quietly in his Mexico City 
mansion with his wife Angélica, downing 
highballs of unproletarian Scotch (at $18 
a fifth), Siqueiros has been turning out 
portraits at top prices, putting up new 
murals in hospitals, generally enjoying 
his reputation as a type muy simpdtico. 
But last week it was like old times again. 

Commissioned by the National Actors’ 
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Guild to do a huge, 127-ft. mural for the 
Jorge Negrete Theater on the subjects of 
“Tragedy,” “Comedy” and “Farce,” Si- 
queiros was one-third finished before the 
guild’s horrified Secretary-General Ro- 
dolfo Landa saw what Old Party Member 
Siqueiros was up to. By “Tragedy,” it 
turned out, Siqueiros meant “the aggres- 
sion of the government against the work- 
ers.” A blazing blue-eyed soldier is slug- 
ging a striker while near by a mother 
weeps over the body of a youth draped 
in the Mexican flag. Sketched out on 
adjacent walls were Siqueiros’ interpreta- 
tions of “Comedy” (“the gangsterism of 
our unions”) and “Farce” (“the follies of 
the newly rich” and “the corruption of 
our legislative processes” ). 

Secretary-General Landa ordered the 
murals boarded up, explained plaintively: 
“The actors wanted the mural to depict 
scenes related to their art.” Siqueiros 
promptly let out a cry of rage, called it 
wanton censorship, threatened to take the 
issue to the actors themselves, by “force 
if necessary; jail does not frighten me.” 
With the fire of battle glinting once again 
in his green eyes, Siqueiros scoffed: “What 
kind of tragedy did you expect me to 
portray in a mural?°A Greek tragedy? 
Nonsense. For me, tragedy in present-day 
Mexico is the struggle of labor to become 
independent of government control. Be- 
sides, why are you so shocked? You knew 
what my politics were before you con- 
tracted me.” 


Wild West Museum 

The Wild West, which has supplied the 
U.S. with some of its most stirring epics 
and evocative art, curiously had no ma- 
jor museum it could call its own. Last 
week, with the opening of the $400,000 


Gertrude Vanderbilt Whitney Gallery of 
Western Art in Cody, Wyo. (pop. 5,872), 
this oversight was remedied. Now tour- 
ists, folklore specialists and art lovers 
alike can see in a handsome 240-ft.-long 
gallery the Old West in all its glory, rang- 
ing from an Indian brave’s buckskin jack- 
et with porcupine-quill embroidery and 
the original “Deadwood Stage” built in 
Concord, N.H. in 1840 to works by such 
master painters of the West as George 
Catlin, Albert Bierstadt and Alfred Jacob 
Miller, plus the entire studio collection of 
Frederic Remington, the greatest of West- 
ern painters, donated by the W. R. Coe 
Foundation along with a $500,000 trust 
fund to help maintain the new gallery. 
Cody has an Easterner to thank for its 
new museum, and a woman at that. One 
day in 1890, a young sculptress named 


Gertrude Vanderbilt went to see Colo- 
nel William F. (“Buffalo Bill’) Cody 
and his Wild West show, was so fas- 


cinated that she went backstage to ask 
the colonel if she could sketch some of 
his mustangs. It was the beginning of 
a lifelong interest in the West, which 
persisted even after her marriage to Fi- 
nancier Harry Payne Whitney. She sculp- 
ted a monumental statue of Buffalo Bill, 
in 1924 donated it to the town of Cody, 
along with 40 acres of land, as the nu- 
cleus of the Buffalo Bill Historical Center. 
Five years ago her son, Cornelius Van- 
derbilt Whitney,* donated $250,000 to 
build the new gallery, which in effect 
transforms the old center into the major 
museum his mother had envisioned—a 
place, said son Whitney, “where you will 
see Western history at its best.” 


% Whose filly Silver Spoon last week finished 
a disappointing fifth in the Kentucky Derby. 


WORDS & PICTURES: The New Art Portfolios 











ROM the days of medieval illuminators, a reverence for 

word and picture has gone hand in hand. The modern 
counterpart to the illuminated manuscript is the limited 
edition. Where the average gallerygoer is happy with fine 
reproductions on coated stock, the limited-edition biblio- 
phile demands a creation as much portfolio as book, with 
each copy numbered, signed and printed on finest hand- 
made paper. 

Long a near monopoly of French publishers, the practice 
of wedding word and image in sybaritic luxury is now 
being tried experimentally in the U.S. with startling suc- 
cess. In Los Angeles, Painter June Wayne, 41, took a flyer 
by publishing the poems of 17th century Poet John Donne, 
illustrated by 14 of her own lithographs. The lithographs 
were pulled in Paris, the text printed in Berlin. At $225 
a copy, Lithographer Wayne's edition of 110 seems likely 
to be a sellout by year’s end. 

In Manhattan, Gallery Owner André Emmerich has 
published A Preface and Four Seasons, which combines 
the pleasant, anecdotal reveries of Novelist Irwin (The 
Young Lions) Shaw with five signed lithographs by fast- 
rising U.S. AbStractionist-in-Paris John Levee, 35. The text 
accompanying Levee’s Images of European Summer (see 
color) draws on Shaw’s own expatriate ramblings, sum- 
mons up visions of “the sea calm, the sun hot. Everybody 


lazy and on holiday.’ Offshore a party on an aircraft car- 
rier makes “the final perfect touch against the violet 
horizon.” Sales to date: eight (which included a signed 
gouache) at $250; 60 of the regular edition (limited to 
140 copies) at $150. 

Ambitious as such fledgling U.S. enterprises are, they 
barely hold a candle to the soaring prices now being fetched 
in Paris. An edition of 197 copies of Cyrano de Bergerac’s 
Voyages Fantastiques, illustrated by Bernard Buffet, re- 
cently sold out within 48 hours at prices up to $15,500. 
More ambitious yet was Don Quichotte illustrated by 
Salvador Dali with “divine splashes” from an ink-filled 
snail shell. For the regular edition, Publisher Joseph Foret 
set the price at a mere $300 a copy. But one copy, billed 
as “the most expensive book in the world,” was tagged 
at $25,000. The Frenchman who succumbed (he insisted 
on anonymity) got a volume of 200 parchment pages that 
had required the skins of 100 sheep, plus eight watercol- 
ors that originally served as models for Dali’s lithographs, 
plus three extra sets of lithographs on special papers. Pub- 
lisher Foret is quite reconciled to having this rare volume 
drop out of sight for years, expects it will be seen by only 
a handful of sympathetic souls. As Foret explained last 
week, “The real bibliophile never shows his book, except 
to another bibliophile—a man who vibrates as he does.” 
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JOHN LEVEE’S COLOR LITHOGRAPH , 
AIRILY SYMBOLIZES “SUMMER” eae 





Monopan! is a completely finished section of wall with insulation 
between metal inner and outer faces, (above left). Unique double 
tongue and groove design (above right) creates strong joints. In- 
stallation is simple—panels are simply pushed together—and 
fastened to structurals top and bottom. Double vinyl! gaskets at 
every joint permanently seal out moisture—never require caulking. 





BEAUMIRUL 


WEARER 


CARRIERS 


Unique new 


insulated walls 


for Butler 
buildings 


Here they are! Walls with the bold, new 
look of tomorrow . .. incredibly slender, yet 
efficient; walls so durable, so weather- 
resistant that even years from now they'll 
still have that new look. 

These distinctive curtain walls were 
created with Monopanl,® the first factory- 
fabricated and insulated panel that is fac- 
tory-sized to fit a pre-engineered structural 
system to a “T.” And, Monopanl is brand 
new on Butler buildings. 

Thanks to its unique design and complete 
factory fabrication, Monopan! provides the 
fastest ... easiest-to-erect curtain wall of its 
type; a slender wall as efficient as 12 inches 
of masonry. 

Faced with hammered-embossed alumi- 
num, Monopan!l creates eye-catching indus- 
trial or commercial buildings that anyone 
would be proud to own. From the outside 
there are no visible joints or fasteners to 
mar the beauty of individual panels. If you 
prefer color—choose from a rainbow of dur- 
able, factory-applied color finishes. Mono- 
panl is also available in galvanized steel 
that can be field finished in most any color 
of your choice with Butler Metal Magic. 

Get full details on Butler buildings and 
Butler Monopanl. Ask about Butler financ- 
ing too. Contact your Butler Builder. He’s 
listed in the Yellow Pages under “Build- 
ings” or “Steel Buildings.” Or write direct. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
7490 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 
Manufacturers of Metal Buildings + Equipment for Farming, 


Dry Cleaning, Oil Production and Transportation, Outdoor 
Advertising + Contract Manufacturing 


from a design by A. Francik and Associates, Architects 











MISCELLANY 


Out of the Cracker. In Modesto, Calif., 
Filbert Brazil, weary of playing the nut 
of the joke, changed his name to Gilbert 
Brazil. 





The Lost Cord. In Bonisdorf, Austria, 
Biirgermeister Rudolf Schadl inspected 
4 cubic meters of firewood cut on village 
land, returned the next day to find the 
woodpile still neatly stacked—but 32 
feet away, in Yugoslavia. 


Mr. Keen. In Memphis, Woodrow 


Beamer, on the wanted list for attempted | 


murder, was arrested when he tried to get 
a driver’s license in the police identifi- 
cation bureau. 


Better Off B4. In London, a chap 
wrote to the Ministry of Health about 
his hearing aid, was told in reply 
that any future questions should refer to 


“IV(V)(1)/RHB5/19/2C/219.SR.” 


Green Thumb. In Detroit, police found 
longtime Drug Addict J. Papp standing 
on the grass in the center strip of the 
Willow Run Expressway holding a shovel, 
some fertilizer, and a cigarette package 
full of marijuana seeds. 


Sundae Punch. In Ocean Ridge, Fla., 
told to get a permit or stop vending on 
the Boynton Inlet docks, Ice Cream 
Peddler C. R. Wilson threw a left jab, 
broke the police chief’s nose in four places. 


Steeple Chaser. In Taunton, England, 
after John Tempeman scaled a 180o-ft. 
church spire, police who removed him 
found that he was so drunk he could not 
stand up without help. 


Monitors. In Jacksonville, Fla., three 
men broke into a railroad boxcar, stole 
five television sets and a case of 
coffee. 


Primary Question. In Marion, Iowa, 
D. H. Smith announced that he would be 
a candidate for state senator, said that he 
had not yet decided whether to run as a 
Republican or a Democrat. 


Qualification for Office. In Komensky, 
Wis., after being elected town constable, 
Joe Payer had to put off assuming the 
duties of his new office until he served a 
stretch in the state pen for breaking and 
entering into a filling-station. 


Alarmed. In London, one reason 
why the Ministry of Transport and Civil 
Aviation refused Pan American World 
Airways permission to schedule 1:30 a.m. 
jet take-offs was that citizens of Longford 
—a town in direct line with London Air- 





port’s No. 1 runway—had threatened to | 
make regular 1:30 a.m. phone calls to the | 


Minister of Transport, airport executives 


and others, saying: “Good morning, did | 


I wake you up?” 
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The new Special K Handi-Pak. Eight 
personal portions, individually 
wrapped. Handy to have around. 























© 1959 BY KELLOGG ComPrany 


Special K— 


more than a flake or a puff 
—a wonderfully delicious 
new way to get your protein 


Time was, father gave the advice. But 
this young lady has discovered Special K 
—and the protein story on the back of the 
package. Only right that she should rec- 
ommend it to him. 

She’s pointing out this nourishing fact: 
Special K provides more protein than any 
other leading cereal. And it now contains 
an extra amount of a vital protein element 
called lysine. 

We think dad’ll find it’s fun to eat, be- 
sides. After all, Special K is a favorite with 
millions. Try some Kellogg’s Special K. 


KELLOGG'S SPECIAL K—PROTEIN 
PARTNER FOR MILK 


SPECIAL K 


MILK 








The chart shows how the cight (8) essential 
protein components of milk and Special K 
fit together to form a biologically complete 
protein—the kind that builds, maintains and 
repairs body tissues! 


OF BATTLE CREEK 





New mothers (and 
mothers-to-be) need 


extra protein. The 
kind in Kellogg’s 
Special K is easy to 
eat and easy to digest. 
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Another Can Do—from Chrysler Corporation. 


The Torsion-Aire Ride 


Now recognized by the pros as one of the 
great engineering achievements of our times 
—employing the same torsion-bar principle 
now used in many $10,000 to $15,000 sports 
car imports. Available among U. S. makes 
only in cars from Chrysler Corporation— 


and at no extra cost. 


FRONT END 


“The cars from Chrysler Corporation 
have good road manners,”’ writes a 
noted sports-car tester and engineer. 
“They maintain an adhesion to the 
road far beyond any speed the aver- 
age motorist will ever use.”’ 


“They easily outcorner many bona 
fide sports cars,” writes another. ~~ 


And all through the United States, 
average motorists who'll never put a 
car through a harder test than a 
drive to the station, the supermarket, 
the schoolhouse, the church or on a 
two-week vacation trip, label these 
cars from Chrysler Corporation as 
simply ‘“‘the sweetest-handling cars 
on the road.” 







AHEAD OF AXLE: 
SHORT, HEAVY SPRING 


PLYMOUTH 





Cars of The Forward Look with Torsion-Aire Ride “easily outcorner many bona fide sports cars.”’ 


How they get that way 


Have you ever twisted a rubber hose 
(as shown at the top of the facing 
page) and felt the spring action as 
the hose tried to return to its normal 
shape? 


This illustrates what happens in 
the two high-chrome steel Torsion 
Bars which serve as part of the front 
spring action of Chrysler Corporation 
cars and wagons. 


Old coil-type springs gone 


Torsion-Aire Ride does away with 
the bouncing-ball effect of ordinary 
coil springs which most cars employ. 


Chrysler Corporation engineers get 
front spring action by use of the full- 
length torsion (or twist) of those two 


A drive will bring out 
the difference great 
engineering makes 


bars of high-chrome steel. These bars 
gradually resist the up-and-down mo- 
tion of the wheels, and avoid the 
usual vertical bounce at the same 
time. The rear ends of the bars are 
anchored and can’t turn. So you have 
smoother and steadier front action 
and this is combined with the faster 
acting ‘“‘Levelizer’”’ rear leaf springs. 


You don’t have to understand it 
to enjoy it! 


Vertical shock absorbers help in front 
and “flying buttress’”’ shock absorbers 
in the rear slant out and thus reduce 
side rock as well as soften vertical 
action. 


Actually, it is as difficult to de- 
scribe the Torsion-Aire Ride on paper 


Built for the 1 man in 4 who wants a little bit more 





(Shown here: Plymouth Sport Fury) 


as it is actually to see it when you 
look at the car. Yet, in toto, it de- 
livers a ride as smooth as a canoe in 
a millpond—dip-free stops, squat- 
free starts, and a stability on turns 
that is wonderfully reassuring. 


A drive will bring out the 
difference great engineering 
makes 


All great American cars have different 
features which endear them to the 
pros as well as to the public. But 
none has contributed more to the 
over-all enjoyment of motoring than 
the Chrysler Corporation Torsion- 
Aire Ride. 

So if you sit in the left-hand seat 
day after day, sit happy—over the 
proven and famous Torsion-Aire Ride. 
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DODGE - DE SOTO : CHRYSLER: IMPERIAL 
The Can Do Cars — Quality-built from Chrysler Corporation 














automobiles, printers, games 
fire extinguishers, picture frames 


whatever you need— 
y i ed | 
Find it Fast 
In The 


Yellow Pages 





Advertisers displaying this emblem 
make your shopping easy. 





CINEMA 





The New Pictures 


Embezzled Heaven (Rhombus-Film: 
Loui Rochemont) is a reasonably 
al German adaptation, dubbed in Eng- 
lish, of the 1940 bestseller in which Franz 
(The Song of Bernadette) Werfel proposed 
a parable of modern man’s fatal confu- 
sion, as he saw it, of the material and the 
spiritual worlds. The heroine is a dim- 
witted old peasant woman (Annie Rosar) 
who works as a cook in a wealthy Austrian 
family saves all her pennies to educate 
her nephew (Kurt Meisel) for the priest- 
hood. Actually the cook does not care a 
fig for the nephew. All she wants is a 
who will pray for her soul 
make sure she gets to heaven. 

After 20 years and many thousands of 
kronen, the heroine is flabbergasted to 
discover that her nephew never became 
a priest at all. He makes his living as a 
smalltime photographer and petty swin- 
dler, and he curses the old cook for 
ruining his life by sending him to a sem- 
inary. Shattered, the old woman makes 
a pilgrimage to Rome to do penance for 
what Werfel conceived as the sin of the 
century: the attempt to substitute power 
for love, money for meaning. 

The film has its moving moments. The 
confrontation scene with the revolting 
young nephew has a slimy authenticity 
and the cook’s death is both sentimental 
and heart-rending. The tour of Rome is 
fairly exciting, and some eye-filling epi- 
sodes (Agfacolor) have been recorded in 
the Vatican. The main trouble with the 
picture: a bad screenplay that requires 
14 actors, provides only two real parts. 


u ie 





priest and 


Imitation of Life (Universal-Interna- 
tional), after a quarter century in Holly- 
wood's root cellar (the first film version 
of this Fannie Hurst bestseller was re- 
leased in 1934), is still a potent onion. 
When passed before the moviegoer’s eyes, 
it may theater install 
aisle scuppers to drain off the tears. 


force owners to 





Gavin & TuRNER IN “LIFE” 
Something is missing. 





Rosar IN “HEAVEN” 


lost. 


All is 


“I’m going up and up and up,” cries 
Lana Turner, who plays the Claudette 
Colbert part in this version, “and no- 
body’s going to pull me down.” Sadly her 
admirer (John Gavin) slouches away, and 
Lana goes up and up and up until she 
finds herself in a penthouse with a famous 
playwright (Dan O’Herlihy), and all of 
Manhattan at her feet—in Eastman Col- 
or. How happy she seems, but how miser- 
able she really is. “Something,” the hero- 
ine sighs, “is missing.”’ Certainly not one 
soap-opera cliché is missing. 

So much for the career-woman ques- 
tion. But there is another hour to fill— 
plenty of time to solve the race problem 
too. So meanwhile, back at the cold-water 
flat, the Negro maid (Juanita Moore) 
is having trouble with her light-skinned 
daughter, who is yearning for the day 
when she will be old enough to leave 
home and pass herself off as white. The 
day comes, the girl goes, and the script- 
writers settle down to the point of the 
picture: an interminable scene in which 
the poor old Negro maid dies of a broken 
heart. Excerpts: 

Maid: When my bills are all paid 
(gasp), I want what's left to go to [my 
daughter ]. Tell her I know I was selfish 
(gasp), and if I loved her too much, I’m 
sorry, but I didn’t mean to cause her 
any trouble. She was all I had. 

Heroine (sobbing): Oh, Annie! 

Maid: And my funeral. . . I wanta go 
(gasp) the way I planned. Especially the 
four white horses and a band playin’. No 
mournin’ . 

Heroine: No! There isn’t going to be 
any funeral! You can't leave me! 

Maid: I'm just (gasp) tired, Miss Lora 

. - awfully ...tired... 

With her last strength she turns to look 
at a photograph of her daughter. Smiling 
peacefully, she dies. The funeral takes 
place in a Hollywood reconstruction of 
the little old neighborhood Baptist church 
—an edifice that looks suspiciously like 
Westminster Abbey on Coronation Day. 
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Interstate 90 (Northwest Tollway) near Chicago, all new-type concrete 


' “*Case of the smooth, quiet ride’ | 
-that’s what I'd title my — 
travels on new-type concrete!” i 





ee 

Electronics checks air bubbles in new-type con- 
crete, specimen magnified at right. 5 million 
microscopic bubbles (“‘air entrainment") per 
cubic inch give freezing moisture room to ex- 


pand without damaging pavement. 





“When I hit the rood, | really appreciate 
new-type concrete—especially when 
I've got one of my office-house trailers 
in tow. This concrete's flat... unruffled 
as a millpond on a windless day. 
Never jiggles or sways you. And no 
thumps. ‘We're getting thousands of 


miles of it on our Interstate System. 


Highways are happy ways when 
they’re of new-type concrete. This 
modern pavement’s so smooth-riding 
so restfully quiet. Gives you that 
wonderful “this-is-fun” feeling. 

No waves and dips on new-type 
concrete. You ride the flattest pave- 
ment there is. It’s sound-conditioned, 
too—never a thump. Laid continu- 
ously, it has only tiny, sawed-in cush- 





Says ERLE STANLEY GARDNER, 
distinguished writer, creator of 
lawyer-detective Perry Mason, 
seen on the CBS Network 

every Saturday evening 


ion spaces you can’t hear or feel. Ex- 
pect new-type concrete to slay flat 
for 50 years and longer specially de- 
signed subbases help keep it that way. 
Even freezing and de-icers won't 
roughen this surface. Highway engi- 
neers use a unique process called ‘air 
entrainment” that puts billions of tiny 
protective bubbles into the concrete 
There’s driving safety here, too— 
in concrete’s grainy surface that gives 
dependable skid resistance — in its light 
color that lets you see better at night. 
Concrete also goes easy on your tax 
dollar. First cost is moderate and 
maintenance expense will be as much 
as 60% lower than for asphalt. 
It’s no wonder you see so much of 
the new Interstate System being paved 


with new-type concrete. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses oj concrete 
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THESE MAGNETIC CHARACTERS 
ON YOUR CHECKS 

SIGNAL BANKING’S 
QUIET REVOLUTION 











Imprinting Sorting 





| Burroughs Electronic 
Systems Key to High- 
Speed Banking 


DETROIT—Every day more and more 
bank customers will note unusual look- 
ing numbers imprinted in magnetic ink 
on their checks. 

The numbers can be read by you— 
and by the ingenious Burroughs elec- 
tronic machines that are spearheading 
|the quiet revolution in U. S. banks as 
| they gird to serve their customers better 
} | through electronic automation of check 
| handling, proving, bookkeeping and prep- 
| aration of customers’ statements. 

A major cause of revolution: the 
growth of bank check processing from 
a whopping 10 billion checks in 1958 to 
an estimated 20 billion in 1970. 

Taking dead aim at this situation some 
years back, Burroughs came up with the 
now widely adopted answer: a complete 














Proving Electronic Computation 


Burroughs 








range of systems built around a com- 
prehensive, integrated line of automa- 
tion equipment. The systems are de- 
signed so that the banker may fully 
automate his bank right from the start 
or progress a step at a time from im- 
printed coded checks that simplify check 
handling to electronic bookkeeping or 
to completely automatic data processing 
on Burroughs proved electronic com- 
puter systems. 


Here, There, Everywhere 


The completeness and advanced state 
of Burroughs data processing is evi- 
denced in hundreds of other businesses, 
too. Burroughs electronic computer sys- 
tems are busy in such varied industries 
as petroleum, insurance, electric power, 
aircraft manufacturing, retailing and 
chemicals. 

A major factor in the far-ranging 
achievements of Burroughs data proc- 
essing: the power of the firm's all out 
research, with thousands of scientists | 
and technicians now intently focused on 


Burroughs Corporation 


“NEW DIMENSIONS / IN ELECTRONICS AND OATA PROCESSING SYSTEMS” 
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CORLAINE 





MEDICINE 





Looking Inward 


Political and medical leaders joined 
last week in urging Americans to take an 
introspective look at their individual and 
collective psyches. At famed Saint Eliza- 
beths Hospital in Washington, Health 
Secretary Flemming rang in national 
Mental Health Week by clanging a “men- 
tal health bell” forged from the shackles 
once used to restrain patients. The vol- 


unteer National Association for Mental 
Health and its branches staged open 
hospital days across the country, per- 


suaded thousands of outsiders to come see 
what it is like on the 
inside. And in Philadelphia, birthplace of 
U.S. psychiatry and (in 1844) of the 
American Psychiatric Association, more 
than 3,000 psychiatrists met for the as- 
sociation’s 115th annual meeting to give 
and hear reports of progress (see below) 
in the fight against mental illness. 


for themselves 


Souses' Spouses 

Although the wives of heavy drinkers 
usually complain bitterly about their hus- 
bands’ behavior, liquor can be the cement 
that holds the union together. Many a 
spouse of a souse, the University of Pitts- 
burgh’s Dr. William Browne told the 
A.P.A., has an unconscious need for an 
alcoholically incompetent mate, because 
only thus can she be dominant. Curing 
a husband of alcoholism, Dr. Browne said 
may make the wife ill drive her 
to drink. 

In every such case studied at two Pitts- 
burgh clinics, the wife knew of her hus- 


even 


band’s drinking problem before marriage. 


(“Marriage to an alcoholic is no ac- 


cident,” echoed the University of North 
Carolina's Dr. John A. Ewing. “Some 
women repeat it two or three times.’’) 


Dr. Browne cited one woman of 27 who 
had been beaten as a child by her father 
kicked out of the house at 14 by her 
mother, married at 20 to a drunk, She 
could take these buffetings, but when her 
husband was cured of his addiction, she 
deliberately provoked arguments to start 
his drinking again. 

Another woman, 30, rarely drank her- 
self, but when her dipsomaniac husband 
sobered up after periodic weeklong binges, 
upset that she went on 
10 lbs. in two weeks. 


she became so 
eating jags, gained 
‘I'd rather he drank,” said she simply. 

In a third both man and wife 
were recurrent alcoholics, but always out 
of step: when he drank, she swore off; 
when he gave it up, she tippled—each 
partner getting a vicarious satisfaction 
and feeling of superiority from the other's 
drinking to the point of incapacity. “Al- 


case 


coholism tends to preserve such mar- 
riages,” said Dr. Browne. His prescrip- 
tion: psychiatric treatment for both 


partners. 

Dr. Ewing agreed. Simultaneous treat- 
ment of husbands and wives at Chapel 
Hill has brought better results than tack- 
ling the husbands alone. But nearly 
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PSYCHIATRIST BROWNE 


Bottled together 





resistance be- 
some have 
become so ill as to need hospitalization 


wives have shown 
unconscious motives; 


ull the 
cause of 
have sabotaged the 


ind others openly 


efforts to dry out their husbands. 


And Sudden Murder 


At a U.S. Navy hospital not long ago a 
petty suddenly 

conversation with a 
nine-year-old girl, grabbed the child by 
the throat, choked her and held her under 
water in a nearby tub until she was dead, 
with murder, he at first 
with such 


doctors 


31-year-old chief officer 


broke off a casual 


Charged denied 


the crime ipparent sincerity 


Edword Adam 
PSYCHIATRIST SATTEN 
Damning discovery. 





that he fooled a lie detector. Later, re- 
morseful, he confessed. but insisted that 
he could not remember the beginning of 
the attack, had just “suddenly discovered 
himself” strangling the girl. 

Last week, with the case of the murder- 
ous petty officer as his text, the Menning- 
er Clinic's Dr. Joseph Satten offered the 
American Psychiatric Association an ex- 
planation of a phenomenon that has long 
baffled both courts and_ psychiatrists. 
Most murderers fall into one of two neat 
classes: the legally sane, who have an un- 
derstandable motive such as robbery, and 
the legally insane, such as the paranoid 
who kills his imagined 
now and then there appears a third type 

-the man who without 
motive, yet appears sane before and after 
the crime. 

To Psychiatrist Satten and his Topeka 


persecutor. But 


kills apparent 


research team, it seemed that the mur- 
derous petty officer—listed in their rec 
ords as “Thomas’—had temporarily and 





partially lost consciousness and suffered 
a kind of personality detachment. This 
jibed with Thomas’ own statement I 
knew I was doing it, but it didn’t 
like me. It was like watching myself do- 
ing it.” In three other cases of 
and apparently motiveless murder, the 
Topeka researchers got the same story of 
men blacking out and then seeming to |! 
spectators at their own crimes. 
Dredging the killers’ pasts, Dr. Satten 


seem 


sudden 





ind his colleagues dissovered that all had 
histories of being bad actors—getting into 
fist fights that would have ended fatal- 


\ ntervened, etc. At 
these times they displayed superhuman 
strength: it took 


ly if others had not 





seven men to restrain 
one who fought like this. Yet all were pre- 
occupied with fears of being, or being 


considered 
All four 


n common 


sissi¢s. 
killers had something else 
as children they had 
unbridled vibdlence 
parents and other adults, as well as to fre- 
quent brutal whippings. And all had suf- 
fered emotionally from loss or separation 
of parents. As a result, argued Dr. Satten 
they had become predisposed to severe 
lapses in ego control,” were incapable of 
counting to ten before acting, but lashed 
out impulsively and instantaneously. 


been 


exposed to between 


The doctors’ most damning discovery 
“Three of these four murderers had con 
veyed their fears of losing control to legal 
officials or psychiatrists before the mur- 


ders. The warnings were disregarded. 


Death by Plastic 

In Manhattan last week Nancy Alver- 
son, 31, left her 24-year-old daughter 
Lorraine in their Greenwich Village apart- 
while she went shopping. Back in 
‘a few minutes,” she found the child 
dead, apparently of suffocation, with her 
head swathed in the adhering layers of 


ment 


a plastic garment bag. 

Lorraine Alverson’s death came hard 
on the heels of warnings from the A.M.A, 
and the health commissioners of major 
cities that the filmy bags used to cover 
newly dry-cleaned garments should be 
kept away from children. So far, across 
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“This is the greatest performing 
truck tire we have ever sold.” 


L. A. McQUEEN, Vice President Sales 
THE GENERAL TIRE 
& RUBBER CO. 








THE ALL NEW DESIGN 





GENERAL Deep Cross Lug 


BUILT WITH NYGEN‘®... 
engineered to deliver loads of low cost mileage 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. + Akron, Ohio 
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At PLAY WITH A GARMENT BaG 
M than 30 


the U.S. more than 30 deaths (including 


at least one adult suicide) have been 


blamed on the bags. Most victims have 





been young children, with four (aged four 
months to two years) in Arizona’s Phoe- 
nix area alone. Reason for the concentra 
tion there is the low humidity: dry air 


increases the plastic’s tendency to develop 





1 charge of static electricity and adhere 
to anything around. After the bag covers 

child’s mouth and nose, he soon be- 
comes too faint to coordinate his actions 
and pull away the sticky folds. Vomiting 
usually follows. Cause of death is be- 
lieved to be inhalation of vomited mat- 
ter, which blocks the air passages. 


Death in the Smoke 


It does not take “a London particular” 
to send cough-racked Britons to their beds 
—or their graves. The tight little island’s air 


is tightly packed with pollutant particle 





boosting the bronchitis and chest-disease 
rate to the world’s highest. Last week Dr. 
Horace Joules (rhymes with rules), of 
London’s Central Middlesex Hospital 
painted a Dickensian picture of what a 
medical nightmare the past winter had 
been in the city which some Englishmen 
still call “the Smoke.’ 

“We are a great community hospital of 
Soo beds said Dr. Joules but during 
February and March we ceased to be a 
general hospital. We had to suspend all 
admissions except emergency cases of 
chest and heart disease.* In those two 





months we admitted 616 such cases, and 
196 died. The hospital really was an annex 
of the mortuary. If there had been a few 
days of smog, there would have been a 
holocaust in London.” 

Echoed Edgware General Hospital’s Dr. 
Hugh J. Trenchard: “It is time to panic.” 


* The two are closely related because failing 


hearts may be fatally threatened by breathing 
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Growth 


IS A FACT OF (WUH3 


For the early 1960's, we project the circulation 
of LIFE at more than 7,000,000 copies a week. 
This will be 1,000,000 more copies than 


LIFE’s present circulation base. 


The April issues of LIFE just passed sold 


approximately 200,000 more copies than 

did those of April a year ago. In fact, 

the circulation of the April 20th 

issue reached 6,223,000. Subsc riptions 

are at the highest level ever achieved by 
any weekly magazine. LIFE's total wee kly 
readership (circulation multiplied by number 
of readers per copy) which averaged 

26 million people in 1952 is currently at 


32 million, an increase of 23% in just 6 years. 


at hand is the prospect of the 
Markets of the Sixties, which the Editors 
of Fortune have forecast as “the damndest 


business boom anybody has ever seen.” 


Ahead in the Sixties is a population of more 
than 200,000,000. Ahead is an education level 
so fantastic that the increase in families 

with a high school education will actually 
exceed the increase in total number of families. 
Ahead is a rising standard of taste and 
excellence (partly the cause and partly the 
effect of education) which will spark an 

even greater imperative to see and know the 


information and revelation LIFE provides. 


The rise to over 7,000,000 circulation has 
already started. By the fourth quarter of the 
year, LIFE will be delivering between 
6,400,000 and 6,500,000 copies a week at no 


additional cost to the advertiser. 


In February of 1960 LIF E's advertising rates 


will be based on a circulation of 6,500,000. 
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For twenty centuries in Italy science and art, engineering 
and esthetics, practicality and poetry have gone hand in 
hand. In this tradition of beauty and usefulness, Olivetti 
has grown in fifty years from a village shop at the foot of 
the Alps to an international office-machine company, and 
is now the world’s largest manufacturer of printing calcu- 
lators. Each of the fourteen Olivetti typewriters and figure- 
work machines sold in America is fast, efficient, dependable 
and pleasing in appearance: among them is one to handle 
almost any job as if custom-made. When an Olivetti sales- 
man calls on you he will probably be able to show you a 
way to save time and money in your office. Olivetti Cor- 
poration of America, 375 Park Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 








BUSINESS 





STATE OF BUSINESS 
High Point 


New orders, a key chart to the future 
course of business, last week broke through 
to new alltime high ground. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce reported that new 
orders received in March soared to an 
adjusted total of $30 billion. up from 
$29.7 billion in February and $24.8 billion 
1 vear ago. Following new orders up, man- 
ufacturers’ sales hit a post-recession peak 
of $29.1 billion. The backlog of unfilled 
orders on which manufacturers will con- 
tinue to operate comfortably rose another 
$1 billion to .t billion, highest 
December 1957 

Backing up the bulge in factory busi- 
ness Was a new surge in consumer buying. 
April car sales were around s00,000 
month since June 1957. March housing 
starts 44% Over 2.337. 
household appliances picked up 
speed. Television set sales moved up 4% 
March 
sales for the first quarter ran 40% ahead 
of last vear, 

Consumers could afford to buy more 
because their incomes were up. The Com- 
merce Department reported that compen- 
sation of employees in the first quarter 
jumped to an annual rate of $265.5 bil- 
lion, up $7.1 billion over the rate in the 
final quarter of 1958 and almost $15 bil- 
lion ahead of the recession low in the 
second quarter of 1958. With more cash 
coming in, consumers, who held back on 
time buying during the recession, felt in- 
creasingly in the mood to buy more on 
credit. The total volume of installment cred- 
il outstanding rose to a new post-recession 
peak only slightly under $34 billion. 

Some rough spots remained. New York 
department stores. in the second week of 
a strike by package deliverers. skipped 
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reporting sales to the Federal Reserve 
Bank, but for the nation as a whole the 
Fed reported that steadily rising depart- 
ment store sales for the week ending 
April 25 were 4° ahead of 1958. 


Bonded Trouble 


The sick Government-bond market last 
week had its worst sinking spell. As 
prices of old issues hit new their 
yields rose as high as 4.287, exceeding 
the 44 ceiling on coupon rates the 
Government can set on new long-term 
bonds, Not since the hectic, tight-money 
days of early 1932 have yields risen so 
high. The sinking spell came at a particu- 
larly bad time for Treasury Secretary 
Robert B. Anderson; he needed $5.3 bil- 
lion to carry the Government through 


lows, 


June 30. 

To get it, Anderson took an unorthodox 
instead of setting a rate on a single 
issue of short-term securities. the Treas- 
ury this week will auction off $3.5 billion 
in such notes to see what the buyers will 
pay. Then it will set the rate on a $1.8 
billion short-term issue. Anderson tried 
no long-term bond, simply because the 
Treasury can not set an interest rate high 
enough (/.¢., above 44°) to sell it. Pub- 
licly, the Treasury is keeping a stiff lip. 
Privately. it trembles. 

No informed investor thinks that there 
is the slightest risk that the Treasury will 
not be able to raise funds on some kind 
of terms. But Treasury officials know 
that their financing problems are a great 
deal bigger than realize. The 
chief source of the trouble is deficit 
spending and fears of more inflation. Not 
only did the Treasury have to make up 
for an estimated $13 billion gap between 
income and outgo this fiscal year, but by 
the end of 1962 it must refinance $129.5 
billion in public debt, most of it incurred 
during World War II and Depression days. 

Disappearing Buyers. Just when An- 
derson’s need for financing is ballooning 
the market for Government 
shrinking. For years, while 
Social Security. unemployment compen- 
sation and other Government investment 
accounts was greater than outgo. the Gov 
ernment could count on selling an average 
than $2 billion a year to the 
funds. In 1958. with outgo greater than 
income, the funds had to sell $Soo million 
worth of bonds. 

Furthermore.. the state- and local-gov- 
ernment market for Government 
is drying up. Once. most states specified 
that a large portion of their pension funds 
had to be invested in federal bonds. To 
day many permit them to be invested in 
higher-yielding corporate bonds. An even 
bigger Government market used to be in- 
surance companies, mutual-savings banks 
savings-and-loan associations and corpo- 
rate pension funds. From 1952 through 
1958, these institutions trimmed their 
federal-bond holdings from $23.9 billion 
to $20.6 billion, bypassed the Treasury 


step 


outsiders 


bonds is 
income ol 


ot more 


bonds 


entirely in putting more than $90 billion 
in non-Government investments. 

The Treasury must even compete with 
other federally backed obligations to find 
customers—often coming off second best. 
Many investors who once insisted on a 
Government bond are now happy to buy 
a Government-guaranteed mortgage. Not 
only is the interest rate higher than what 
the Government pays on bonds, but the 
investor does not have to wait until ma- 
turity date to get his money back. 

Raise the Rate? The one factor that 
would help Anderson most would be a 
balanced 1960 federal budget, eliminating 
new borrowing. But with Treasury facing 
the need to refinance old debts, many now 





TREASURY'S ANDERSON 
He had a shrinking feeling. 


wonder if even a balanced budget, which 
seems improbable anyway. is enough. 

rhere is a growing feeling at Treasury 
and at the Federal Reserve Board that the 
44% limit will have to be raised by 
Congress. even though economists and 
businessmen worry that raising the rate 
would cause a general rise in long-term 
rates and tighten money enough to choke 
off gains in business. Finding a solution to 
the Treasury's problems cannot wait 
much longer. In July the Treasury will 
have to additional billions. A 
sudden sharp contraction in the stock 
market might conceivably cause a shift 
back into bonds, but nobody regards that 
as a real solution. 


More! 


Laying in a heavy stock of his favorite 
pipe tobacco for what looked likely to be 
a lengthy siege, white-maned United Steel- 
workers’ President David John McDonald 
last week set down his price for peace in 
steel: “More!” Among other things, Mc- 


borrow 
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Donald’s 171-man wage and policy com- 
_ mittee asked for “substantial wage increas- 
es, modernized cost-of-living adjustments, 
a shorter work week, additional holidays, 
greater vacation benefits and improved 
supplemental unemployment benefits, in- 
surance benefits, pensions.” 

For purposes of later horse trading, the 
committee as usual gave no dollar figures. 
But Dave McDonald, who this week opens 
negotiations with steelmakers for contracts 

to replace those expiring June 30, predict- 
} ed that his 1,250,000-member U.S.A. will 
. take home “an even greater agreement” 

than it won in 1956 after a five-week 
. strike. That pact, says the industry, boost- 
ed steel wages and benefits by some 75¢ 

an hour to the current average of $3.65. 
Spring Tonic. Raises for steelworkers, 
argued McDonald's committee, would cure 
all that ails the economy. “Increases in 
wages must be established in order that 
purchasing power be expanded for the 
benefit of the entire nation,” said the com- 
mittee. “Short of government action, such 
a program offers the only hope of eliminat- 
ing unemployment and stimulating great- 
er production. There is not the slightest 
doubt that the industry can afford substan- 
tially higher wages and benefits and still 
remain highly profitable without increasing 
prices.” McDonald announced that his 
workers expect “a good share” of the 
industry's “fabulous” profits (see below). 

The industry angrily disagreed. Chair- 
man Avery C. Adams of Jones & Laughlin 
said that from 1940 to 1958 the industry's 
labor costs per man-hour increased 298%, 
while its shipments of steel products per 
man-hour increased only 30%. Thus, ev- 
ery recent wage hike kicked off a steel 
price boost (see chari). Adams and fellow 
executives contended that profits are still 
“inadequate” to support a wage hike. Even 
at last year's relatively high levels, steel’s 
profits-to-assets ratio ranked 27th among 
the nation’s 41 key industries. The “‘ob- 
vious” solution to wage-push inflation, said 
Steelman Adams, is to restrict “the grow- 
ing labor monopoly power, even as other 
monopoly powers, which have threatened 
our welfare, have been restricted.” 
Snapped an aroused Dave McDonald: 
“Baloney!” 

Fall Memories. McDonald clearly 
needed a dramatic victory—something bet- 
ter than the gains won by the Auto Work- 
ers’ Walter Reuther last fall—to prevent 
revival of the rebel faction that tried to 
bounce him in 1957. Last week more muti- 
= hous mutterings rose from McDonald's 
‘ ranks. Pollster Samuel Lubell found that 
many a steelworker genuinely fears a steel 
strike, is lukewarm to demands for greater 
wages, fearing that they might cost him 
_ his job (Time, May 4). To refute Lubell, 
McDonald arranged for seven of his wage- 
policy committeemen to stand up in public 
meeting and demand hefty wage raises. 
Said one: “A lynching bee would look 
like a Sunday-school picnic compared to 
what my members would do to me if I 
told them I voted not to ask for a 
‘Wage increase.” 

Amid all the speeches, Labor Secre- 
tary James Mitchell, speaking for a wor- 
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ried Administration, supplied the week's 
straightest talk. Said he: “Higher profits 
or wages, resulting in higher costs and 
prices that people won't pay, mean that 
some people may pay with their jobs. 
Workers and management have to recog- 
nize that consumers may not be willing 
to follow prices upward indefinitely.” 


Productivity is a key talking point for 
both sides in steel bargaining. Last month 
the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics re- 
ported that steelworker productivity had 
dropped 6.2% from 1956 through 1958, 
and most of the drop (5.1%) was in 1958. 
Answered Dave McDonald last week: “An 
enormous error.” He calculated the respec- 
tive declines at only 3% and 1.9%. B.L.S. 


hastily double-checked, admitted with em- 
barrassment a “clerical error.” A bureau- 
crat had substituted the total of stainless 
steel ingots shipped (18.443 tons in 1958) 
for the total of stainless steel ingots pro- 
duced (895,119 tons). Still refiguring at 
week's end, the B.L.S. expected that Dave 
McDonald's answers would prove correct. 
Moaned one bureau staffer: “Had we 
goofed on beet sugar instead of steel, no- 
body could have cared less.” 


Base of the Boom 

The U.S. economy’s transition from re- 
covery to boom was underscored last week 
by first-quarter earnings from the nation’s 
two leading steelmakers. Top-ranking U.S. 
Steel Corp. reported a 9.9% return on 
sales for a net of $106.6 million, or $1.86 
per share, up more than 70% from $1.04 
per share for the first quarter last year. 
Bethlehem Steel Corp., second largest pro- 
ducer, doubled its first-quarter earnings 
per share to $1.06 from 52¢ last year. 

Both U.S. Steel Chairman Roger M. 
Blough and Bethlehem Steel President 
Arthur B. Homer said that, barring a long 
strike, the industry’s pickup in production 
would continue; for U.S. Steel and the 
industry second-quarter production will 
run between 90% and 95% of capacity. 
Blough said the rate of production, bar- 
ring a strike, would drop “somewhat” in 
the third quarter but “would continue 
reasonably good because there's been a 
recovery in the economy that involves an 
increase in consumption by our custom- 
ers.’ And for the fourth quarter produc- 
tion “ought to be better than the third.” 
The signs point to total industry produc- 
tion of between 110 and 115 million tons 
this year, compared with only 85 million 
tons last year. 

In other industries earnings were just 


TIME CLOCK 


SUEZ CANAL LOAN to deepen 
and widen waterway may be granted 
soon to United Arab Republic by 
World Bank. It would provide most 
of $100 million needed to increase 
depth to 40 ft., thus allowing 55,000 
nig supertankers to go through 
canal, 


SECRET ROLLS-ROYCE, new 
patrician-precisioned model called 
Phantom V, is being developed in 
Britain. Now built only for select 
few, e.g., Queen Elizabeth, eight- 
cylinder car is expected to be in com- 
mercial production by early 1960. 


NEW HILTON HOTEL in San 
Francisco will feature parking facil- 
ities for guests’ cars on same floor as 
their rooms. Ramps from special au- 
tomobile lobby will lead to 400 park- 
ing spaces on seven floors of 18-story 
building, to be completed by end of 
1961 at cost of $25 million. 


NEW DELTA ROCKET will be 
made by Douglas Aircraft under $24 
million contract. Delta, a nonmili- 





tary rocket that will use many mil- 
itary components, will put 250-lb. 
oaplona into orbit 300 miles above 
earth, will be used until bigger 
booster rockets capable of launching 
agen of several tons are ready 
or use, 


JET CARGO PLANES will soon be 
ordered by Pan American World Air- 
ways, which plans to begin service by 
early 1960s. Cargo jets could handle 
five-times-greater loads annually than 
present cargo aircraft, may cut cargo 
rates in half, says Pan Am President 
Juan Trippe. 


INSURANCE EXPERIMENT by 
200 California companies will reward 
safe drivers by cutting auto premium 
rates 20%. Reductions will apply to 
drivers without fault in accidents or 
who have no moving traffic violations 
(speeding, passing red lights, etc.) for 
three years; drivers with one accident 
or violation will pay current rates; 
those with two will pay 25% more 
than current rates; those with five or 
more will pay double normal rates. 
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F the new breed 
of socially con- 
scious U.S. execu- 
tives, Charles Har- 
ting Percy, youthful 
(39) president of 
Chicago’s camera- 
making Bell & How- 
ell Co., is perhaps the most fervent 
preacher of the thesis that “the respon- 
sibility of business goes beyond making 
products for a profit.” Businessmen are 
also obliged, says Percy, to serve society. 
While running Bell & Howell, the 
world’s biggest producer of motion- 
picture equipment (1958 sales: $59 mil- 
lion), cleft-chinned Chuck Percy has 
found plenty of time to serve society. 
He sits on the board of the University 
of Chicago (“I am a better businessman 
for getting my head up in the clouds 
with the academic people”) and is the 
chairman of the Ford Foundation’s Fund 
for Adult Education (“If all of us in 
industry learned better the world in 
which we live, we'd all be better indi- 
viduals”). He had a hand in the Rocke- 
feller brothers’ special studies of nation- 
al security problems and foreign eco- 
nomic policy, is the first chairman of 
the Republican Party’s policy Commit- 
tee on Program and Progress. 

Last week Percy opened the first 
working meeting of his committee to 
chart the G.O.P.’s future goals. He ar- 
gues with force that businessmen should 
not worry, as many do, that participa- 
tion in politics will hurt their business. 
Says he: “After six years of it, I have 
yet to get a single complaint from a 
buyer or stockholder.” 





Arthur Siegel 


ERCY’s dedication to responsibi‘ity 

also includes broadening the intel- 
lectual horizons of Bell & Howell exec- 
utives. They are treated to monthly 
skull sessions with such world-minded 
figures as Henry Cabot Lodge and Paul 
Hofiman, get free volumes of Plato, Rous- 
seau and John Dewey, are encouraged to 
take part in public affairs. For the 
company’s 3,741 employees, Percy has 
brought in profit sharing and expanded 
promotion possibilities. Frequently he 
meets privately with a different young 
comer. “I tell these fellows, ‘Don’t wait 
20 years. Tell me what you would do 
if you were in my chair.’ ” 

Chuck Percy started climbing to that 
chair almost from the time he learned 
to walk. Son of the Bell & Howell office 
manager, he began selling magazines at 
the age of five, at New Trier high school 
he held four jobs at once. At the Uni- 
versity of Chicago (’41), he ran a busi- 
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Platform Writer's Platform 


CHARLES PERCY 


ness that grossed $150,000 a year sell- 
ing supplies to fraternities, and thus 
was, recalls former Chancellor Robert 
M. Hutchins, the richest kid who ever 
worked his way through college. 

Summers, Percy clerked at Bell & 
Howell for $16 to $20 a week, caught 
the eye of benevolently despotic Presi- 
dent Joseph McNabb, Percy’s onetime 
Sunday school teacher. McNabb offered 
Percy his pick of jobs upon gradua- 
tion, and Percy chose to take charge 
of B. & H.’s tiny defense production. 
Within months the U.S. went to war, and 
Percy at 21: was bossing B. & H.'s big- 
gest endeavor. McNabb, who made all 
the company’s decisions, placed Percy 
on the board at 23. After 35 months in 
the Navy (up from apprentice seaman 
to lieutenant), Percy became corporate 
secretary. When McNabb died in 1949, 
Percy was elected president. 


ERCY’'S problem was his age—20. 

He won over his executives, many 
twice his age, by giving them real power 
for the first time, said: “Responsibility 
brings out the best in people.” He con- 
centrated on putting out easier-to-oper- 
ate and cheaper cameras: his lowest- 
tagged camera went down from $89 
to $39.95. Percy dropped Fair Trade. 
stumped for lower tariffs in an industry 
faced by the challenge of imports. 

Last year Percy's company fought the 
slump by rushing out nine new products 
ahead of schedule. Result: in 1958 net 
earnings jumped 15% to $3,000,000 
(they rose another 67% in 1959's 
first quarter), Percy’s pay advanced to 
$120,900 and the stock vaulted from 
a low of 42 last year to 139 last 
week, after approval of a two-for-one 
split. 

Chuck Percy's personal life whirs as 
smoothly as one of his cameras. At his 
two-story lake-front home in suburban 
Kenilworth, Percy, a Christian Scientist, 
begins each day at 6:30 a.m. with 1s 
minutes’ reading of his Bible. Sharply at 
6:45, his handsome wife Loraine, and 
his five children, aged 3 to 14, are 
roused by a family “captain of the 
week,’ chosen from among the three 
older children. Before breakfast they 
share more Bible reading (“We haven't 
found a better book yet”), hymn sing- 
ing (“We like to start the morning with 
a song”), and praying (“The children 
offered prayers for John Foster Dulles 
lately”). So close to his family is Percy 
that he gave up golf because it took too 
much time away from them. “By no 
means,” says he, “should the company 
ever be placed ahead of family life.” 


as good. For some companies, such as 
Zenith Radio Corp., whose stock has spi- 
raled from 674 a year ago to 3244 last 
week, first-quarter earnings were so high 
($3.37 per share) that Chairman Hugh 
Robertson facetiously told stockholders 
that he had qualms about announcing 
them. Explained Robertson: “We were 
fearful of putting out our first-quarter 
figures because they were so good. We 
don’t think the stock is overinflated, but 
we don’t want to add fuel to the fire.” 
Other first-quarter earnings (per share ) ; 


1959 1958 
General Motors $1.03 $ 65 
Chrysler 1.75 1.74 (loss) 
Standard Oil Co. (N.J.) 78 72 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 81 73 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender 57 37¥2 


WORLD TRADE 
Officially Neutral 


Discontent seethed through a knot of 
delegates last week as the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce sat down in Washington for 
its 47th annual meeting. A top item on 
the agenda was an annual policy state- 
ment that was expected to repeat the 
chamber's traditionally liberal view of for- 
eign trade, plumping for reduction of tar- 
iffs and elimination of quotas. Only a week 
before, four Congressmen at the biennial 
meeting of the International Chamber of 
Commerce in Washington had warned that 
protectionism is on the rise in the U.S. 
Now a group of chamber members set out 
to prove it. Representing the rope, bicy- 
cle, textile, brass and copper industries, 
all hard hit by foreign competition, they 
huddled at a Washington hotel and agreed 
to apply some skillful pressure to weaken 
the chamber’s free-trade policy. 

While they worked behind the scenes, 
President Eisenhower appeared at the 
meeting to make a plea for his foreign- 
aid program. Part of that program, said 
Ike, is “a freer flow of world trade. We 
must do this without prejudice to our 
national security and without inflicting 
undue hardship on our local producers. 
Especially among the less-developed coun- 
tries we must use every available means 
to assure that these people not only add 
to the free world’s strength, but eventual- 
ly become valued participants as both 
sellers and buyers in the markets of world 
trade.” 

Despite Ike’s urging, it was soon clear 
that the protectionists had accomplished 
their task. When the chamber issued its 
32-page policy statement, some of the 
strongest bids for free trade were deleted, 
Gone was the sentence: “For the benefit 
of the economy of the nation as a whole, 
business and Government should encour- 
age increased imports into the U.S.” Also 
struck out was the chamber’s opposition 
to “Buy American legislation.” A cham- 
ber spokesman denied that the chamber 
had changed its views, called the altera- 
tions in the text “little sops that helped 
quiet the opposition.” But he conceded: 
“Now, the chamber has no policy on Buy 
American. From being against it, now we 
are officially neutral.” 
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Boost human efficiency up to 25% with BUSINESS 
WORK CENTERS planned, furnished and decorated by GF 


“It’s surprising how much you can increase the 
efficiency of office workers—if you consider all the 
factors involved.” says psychologist Ira Friedman. 
“Improve such physical aspects as furniture and its 
arrangement; improve such mental aspects as pride 
in environment —and watch productivity rise.” 

GF desks, for example. can help cut operating 
costs in your offices. Four complete lines. each with 
a full complement of accessories can be tailored to 


the precise requirements of every office job. And 


only GF, world’s largest maker of metal business 
furniture, offers complete planning, design and 
decorator services that take into consideration, not 
just space utilization and work-flow, but the many 


human factors that make for efficiency. 





An informative booklet, “PLAN to Profit From 
Your Orrice Investment”, is yours for the asking. 
Just call your GF branch or dealer, or write The 
General Fireproofing Company, Department T-20, 


Youngstown 1, Ohio. 


(Sar GENERAL FIREPROOFING 
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METAL BUSINESS FURNITURE 
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Tommy Weber 
INTERNATIONAL’s PENTHOUSE IT ($4,295) 





Loomis Dean—Lire 
Pappock’s CustoM MApLe Lear ($40,000) 
After the second car. 
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MODERN LIVING 
The Big Splash 


“Any family that can afford to buy a 
second car can have a swimming pool in 
its backyard. Pools are just a logical ex- 
tension of the family television room.” 
So, last week, said Gordon W. Rudd, 
president of National Pool Equipment Co., 
one of the nation’s leading poolmakers 








(1958 sales: $3,001,778). Once a rich 
man’s whim (there were only 28,300 
pools, including commercial ones, five 
years ago), swimming pools today make 


up one of the splashiest sectors of the 
nation’s leisure market. This year alone, 
of the 70,000 swimming pools to be built 
at a cost of $750 million, 46,000 will be 
private pools, and the total in the nation 
will rise to more than 250,000. 

Biggest market for pools is still in Cali- 
fornia ( the end of 1958), but 
as construction techniques improve. prices 
dip and banks grow more willing to finance 
pools as readily as cars, backyard swim- 
ming pools are spreading across the rest 
of the country. Construction in northeast 
and midwest states (where pools often 
double as skating rinks in winter) will 
increase on an average of 70% over last 
year, and in southwest and mountain 
states a 61% increase in construction is 
expected in 1959. A 20-ft. by 4o-ft. pool 
that $15,000 before World War II 
can now be bought for $5,000. 

Shaped like a heart, diamond, kidney, 
cucumber or pretzel, many a pool is still 
prized as a status symbol. But as prices 
which vary with trimmings and construc- 
tion difficulties, dip below the $3,500 lev 
el, families see the backyard swimming 
pool simply as a new way for family fun 
and a sure way to increase property val- 
ues. Explains C. W. Dearborn, assistant 
vice president of the California Bank of 
Los Angeles: “Last year people kept tell- 
ing me, ‘This is the year we normally buy 
a new car, but they cost too much and 





500 at 





cost 


they depreciate too fast, so we decid- 
ed to buy a pool instead.’ Like most 
banks, Dearborn’s makes five-year pool 


loans at 549% to 8% interest. 

Packaging Pools. As the market for 
swimming pools has changed so have the 
methods of building and selling them. 
Along with custom jobs by some 2 
pool contractors throughout the country 
swimming pools are packaged and mass- 
marketed under established national 
names just as cars and boats are. 

Old-line name in the business is Pad- 
dock of California, which pioneered 
gunite (concrete sprayed on steel-mesh 
frame), the firs! development to bring 
pool prices within the reach of middle- 
income families. Both an equipment mak- 
er (filters, pumps) and a pool builder, 
Paddock was taken over in January by 
Refinite Corp., a small Midwest poolmak- 
er whose aggressive president, Charles A. 
Spaulding Jr., has streamlined operations 
at Paddock. From a loss last year on sales 
of $7,968,905, Paddock expects to be well 
in the black in 1959 on sales of more than 
$10 million. 

Following Paddock’s lead in gunite con- 





struction are the Anthony Bros., Inc. of 
South Gate, Calif. (1958 sales: $8,000,- 
ooo ). The four brothers this year will mar- 
ket 50 models, including starfish- and 
boomerang-shaped pools, priced from $2,- 
800, expect sales to top $10 million. For 
the nation’s largest pool-equipment mak- 
er, Swimquip, Inc. of El Monte, Calif., 
the torrent of 1959 business has come so 
fast that all materials allocated for the 
first half were used up in the first quar- 
ter. Said President William O. Baker 
“This year the business has gone crazy.” 
No Limit. The packaged pool is the 
fastest-growing part of the market. Rudd's 
National Pool Equipment Co. of Flor- 
ence, Ala. is specializing in precast, pre- 
stressed concrete-pool packages, complete 
with diving board and vacuum cleaner, 
delivered via truck to any backyard in 
the land for as little as $2,000. From 
International Swimming Pool Corp. (1958 
sales: $12 million) this year has come a 
line of pools built above ground. Priced 
from $2,995 to $4,995, the pools consist 
of a thin, vinyl plastic sheet stretched 
over a plywood-and-steel frame that is 
supported by a Redwood exterior. The 
pools, named after Company President 
Esther Williams, are movable. 
As new developments, such as more 
rigid plastics and aluminum resistant to 
chlorine, come on the market, the wave 
of pool construction is expected to rise 
rapidly. Says Robert M. Hoffman, pub- 
lisher of Swimming Pool Age: “In five to 
ten years pool prices will be reduced to 
between $1,000 and $1,500, and there will 
be no limit to who will buy one.” 


CORPORATIONS 


The Heirloom Collector 

The ranking heirloom collector of U.S. 
business is a Pittsburgh millionaire named 
Thomas Mellon Evans. His heirlooms are 
old, family-owned business enterprises 
that have fallen on hard times, and his 
specialty is modernizing them. Last week 








Tom Evans, chairman of Pittsburgh's 
H. K. Porter Co., Inc., an industrial com- 
bine with assets of $57 million, added 


another heirloom. He took over as board 
chairman and chief executive officer of 
Chicago's Crane Co., the nation’s largest 
manufacturer of valves, fittings and pipes, 
in a shake-up of t1oqg-year-old Crane’s 
management. 

Evans cast his collector’s eye on Crane 
in the fall of 1957, when the company’s 
sales were slipping from a record $394 
million in 1956 to $378 million. He began 
buying up stock, asked to get on the Crane 
board, but was turned down, As Crane 
sales dropped to $336 million in 1958, 
Evans decided that the time was ripe to 
move, called in Proxy-Battler Alfons Lan- 
da, boss of Penn-Texas Corp., to help. 

Stock Control. Hoping to avoid a 
proxy fight, Evans and Landa persuaded 
Gurdon Wattles, chairman of Electric 
Auto-Lite Co. and a Crane director, to 
back them with 322,900 shares of Crane 
stock owned by Auto-Lite. They also went 
to Mrs. Emily Crane Chadbourne, 89, 
only living daughter of Crane's founder, 
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The story of the Capital Airlines Viscount 
and its incredibly smooth Rolls Royce engines 


Vibration is the biggest single cause of flying fatigue 
Vibration is the relentless enemy of all air travel- 
ers. It undermines your peace of mind, even on 
the shortest flights. It pulsates along every inch 
of your body. Sleep is fitful, reading almost a 
chore. No wonder many travelers complain of 
feeling tired long after they land. 


Capital Airlines Viscount vanquishes vibration 


The conventional way of attacking vibration is 
to try to insulate passengers against it. But the 
Viscount’s designers attacked the source—the 
engine. A new type of power was the answer, 
power so smooth and quiet it would actually 
refresh and relax passengers. 


The beautiful simplicity of the Rolls Royce Dart engine 
Each of the Viscount’s four jet-prop engines is 
a study in simplicity. Exquisitely crafted in the 
Rolls Royce tradition of perfection, the Dart 
engine is composed simply of a 
compressor, a burner and a jet- 
turbine which drives the propel- 
ler. These forces blend in a con- 
tinuous flow of smooth power. 


apts 


AIRLINES 


There are no reciprocating parts to shake, rattle 
or roar. So superbly designed are these engines, 
they actually achieve greater propulsive efficiency 
than the fastest military jet. 
The Viscount is lavish with power— 
4 engines for 44 passengers 

Think of it! 1 engine for every 11 passengers. 
This is another reason you can fly over 6 miles a 
minute with only the barest sensation of motion. 
And Capital pilots—the first in the United States 
with a million jet-powéred miles—say the Viscount 
is without question the most reliable plane they 
have ever flown. Capital Viscount engines have 
set satin-smooth performance records for nearly 
2,000,000 hours. 


Make the vibration test yourself 

Next time you fly on a Capital Viscount, lean your 
head back against the seat. You will feel nothing 
but a serene calm. You can drift off to sleep 
with ease. Whenever you fly east of the Mississippi, 
go the smooth Rolls Royce way. 
Call a Capital reservations agent 
or tell your travel agent to put 
you on a jet-powered Capital 
Airlines Viscount. 





— 





Hearing 
is 
Part 
of 
Living... 


To hear better is to live 
better . . . in your busi- 
ness life, your social 
contacts, your home. If you’re 
one of the estimated 8 million 
hard-of-hearing people who do 
not wear a hearing aid, you owe 
it to yourself to take advantage 
of the expert help you can get 
from a hearing aid specialist near 
you. He is thoroughly qualified to 
give you an accurate audiometric 
test, and to fit you with the in- 
strument that you need. And 
you'll find he is likely to recom- 
mend Mallory Mercury Batteries 
because they are the original tiny 
batteries, pioneered by Mallory, 
which helped make today’s mini- 
ature instruments possible. 





Mallory Battery Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Division of 


PR. MALLORY & CO_inc 


ALLOR 
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chief 
Neele E 


was over Stearns’s slowness in e 


explained that Evans 
with Crane President 


argument 
Stearns 
panding 
the firm’s inadequate network of inde- 
pendent wholesalers. Proof of Evans’ com- 
plaint was Crane's first-quarter earnings 
(23¢ per share v. 21¢ last year), which 
did not show the strong comeback from 
the recession of Crane’s chief competitors. 
Mrs. Chadbourne decided to back Evans 
and Landa with her 120,759 shares. and 
they agreed to put Grandnephew Robert 
Crane on the board. 
Meantime, Evans himself } 
buving Crane stock until he 
oo shares. This, together with the 
Wattles and Chadbourne shares, gave him 








1ad continued 
ad amassed 











25% of Crane's stock. enough to do what 
he wanted. Evans and Landa 


new directors on the board, and Stearns 


laced four 








resigned when he saw his power drained 
iway by the insurgents. 


Cold Cosh. Tom Evans, at 48, has 





amassed a fortune with his knack for 
changing corporate hard times into good 
times. He started at 28 by taking over 
H. K. Porter Co., money-losing locomo- 


acturer, built it 
profitable combine of 


live manutl 





up into a 
18 divisions special- 
izing in electrical and steel products. In 
the last 
than 30 companies. 

Evans built his pyramid with cold cash. 
When he won control of a company, he 
nurtured 


ts years he has acquired more 





it until it began to generate 
cash, then used the cash to buy vet 
another company. In the first quarter 


Porter's sales rose from last year’s $32 





million to million, its profits from 


¢ per share to $1.30, after a merger with 
' 


one of its subsidiaries. For Crane, Tom 


Evans hopes to turn a similar trick. 


RAILROADS 


Passengers’ Friend 
its 125th birthday 


d Rail Road 


To mark 
the Long Isla 





this vear, 





busiest U.S. 





decided to spruce uy 


commuter line ) its 
grimy face and its public image. Last 
week the railroad’s coaches sported the 
latest evidence of its campaign gay 
new insignia to replace the drab, t1oo- 





year-old L.I. in a circle. The insignia: a 
red, vellow and blue emble 





show 





harried commuter rushing to catch a train 
eyes glued to his watch and hand gripping 
a briefcase and umbrella. The new 











nsignia 





Lonc IsLANp’s NEw INSIGNIA 
On-times are most times. 








Ar Leiprig—Foarune 
Crane’s THOMAS EvANS 


are good times. 





Hard times 
for “The Route of the Dashing Com- 
muter,”’ is designed to humanize the Long 
Island, point up the fact that 98% of the 
time it now gets passengers to their desti- 
nations on schedule. 

Such improvements are part of a $65 
million rehabilitation program, The road 
now in the black after vears of heavy 
considers the commuter a valued 
customer-——in contrast to many railroads 
(e.g., the New Haven and the N.Y. Cen- 


tral) that treat him as an unnecessary evil. 


losses 


The Long Island has repainted 14o of its 
75 of them in colors selected 
by the commuters who use them, has 
modernized hundreds of its coaches. For 
the road, which once stirred only wrath 
from commuters, the program has caused 


160 stations 


an Impressive improvement In relations 
between the railroad and its riders.” 


GOODS & SERVICES 


New Ideas 

Small Station Wagon. Kaiser Indus- 
tries’ Willys Motors, Inc. rolled out a 
Jeep station wagon that is the industry's 
lowest-priced ($1,995 factory list price, 
v. Rambler’s $2,060). Dubbed “Maverick 
Special” after the company’s TV show, 
it is powered by a 75-h.p. Jeep engine 
that gets 27 m.p.g. 

Write & Light. A combination ball- 
point-flashlight, made in West Germany, is 
being sold by Chicago's Crittenton Manu- 
facturing Co. A flick-on switch directs a 
circle of light onto the writing surface, 
makes pen handy for use at lectures, in 
theaters, or night tables or as a pocket 
flashlight. Price: $4.95. 

Spray-On Starch. An air-spray starch 
that needs no boiling and eliminates 
clothes-dipping was put on the market by 
General Aerosols, Inc. of Shelton, Conn. 
The starch can be applied to wet or dry 
laundry or to spot-starch outsides of col- 
lars. Price per 8-0z. container: 98¢. 
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How the paper people turn 
the seasons upside down 


A 


A 





Rain and humidity no longer mean soggy crackers, or moldy bread. Inside the 
package, the paper people control the seasons—keep the weather always “‘fair’’. 
How? By making skillful papers that keep moisture out, freshness in. 

During icy December you can eat strawberries that ripened on a July vine... 
protected by the paper people during the time between. 

Autumn apples grace your frozen pies all year round ... because the paper people 
keep both pies and pastry ready-to-bake. 

At KVP surprising wonders are wrought by papers—talented papers tough enough 
to defend meat from freezer-burn and gentle enough to guard the exotic fruit of the 
date palm. To housewives, KVP household papers are a byword for usefulness and 
value. 

KVP creates specialized papers for packaging, printing and protection. We have 
solved many a problem for the nation’s proudest brand names. Can we help you? 





THE KVP COMPANY, KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN (KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT CO.) 


HOUSTON, TEXAS - DEVON, PENNSTLVAMIA - STURGIS, MICHIGAN - GRIFFIN, GEORGIA - ESPANOLA, ONTARIO - HAMILTON, ONTARIO « MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
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Look at these wonders 7th graders 


STUDENTS AT THE WASHINGTON IRVING SCHOOL, TARRYTOWN, N.Y., HELP SHOW 


SPACE TRAVEL Robert Croke may someday help design and 


build the kind of space ships that his father only read about 
in science fiction. In the exciting new field of space travel, 
General Electric is contributing to nose cone, propulsion, and 
guidance systems and is helping to develop space vehicles. 


& . 


ELECTRONIC COOKING Lenore Sherman may enjoy the ulti- 
mate in quick and easy cooking with this General Electric 
electronic oven. It will cook food with high-frequency radio 
waves — and cook it faster. A 15-pound turkey will be done 
in less than an hour; an angel-food cake, in only ten minutes, 


) ANE om : 
SILICONES Gloria Alvado keeps dry in clothing treated with 
silicones. Products of General Electric research, these yersa- 
tile chemicals have hundreds of uses in the home and in indus- 
try. Silicone rubber, for example, is used in a wide variety 
of products — from kitchen ranges to parts for jet engines, 


ATOMIC ELECTRICITY Bill Herguth is working on the future 
as he helps build a model of an atomic-electric plant for a 
Science Fair project, General Electric is already operating the 
world’s first privately owned atomic power plant and is now 
constructing the largest all-nuclear power plant in the nation, 





have seen in their short lifetime 





JET POWER Larry Walton is a “hot” pilot who thinks pro- 
pellors are as old-fashioned as knickers, The first jet engine 
in America was developed by General Electric for the U.S. 
Government. Today, General Electric jet engines power the 
world’s fastest military planes and newest commercial liners. 





THE FUTURE? Peter Rosi examines a laboratory model of a 
new General Electric invention: a thermionic converter, which 
changes heat directly into electricity, Although it is far from 
Practical today, it represents a major scientific breakthrough 
and holds great promise for a new source of electric power. 





HOW RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT ARE RAPIDLY CHANGING THE WAY WE LIVE 


ELECTRONICS Carolyn Beaulieu’s transistor radio is a famil- 
iar symbol of the exciting new industry of electronics, General 
Electric made important contributions to the technology of tran- 








sistors and rectifiers, A tiny new General Electric ceramic tube 
has been used to send signals back from beyond the moon. 


What makes this progress possible? 


These youngsters are growing up in an exciting new age 
an age of acceleration, when invention is less a matter of 
accident and more a result of planned research; when scien- 
tific breakthroughs do not remain laboratory curiosities 
for long but are turned into products for people. 

However, this kind of progress is not automatic, There 
are many costly and difficult steps in spanning the gaps 
from laboratory discoveries to actual products. 

A company like General Electric is uniquely equipped 
for the task. It has the human and physical resources to 
carry out a broad program of research on many fronts. It 
brings together the engineers, managers, production 
experts, and marketing and sales people who work closely 
with the scientists to translate new knowledge and discov- 
eries into products people want. 

Only a healthy, profitable company can afford this kind 
of research and development — the source of innovations 
that can mean a brighter future for us all. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 








F ncatessen tie eochin a? DELS IVE LS IZA. 


Nothing like Bermuda’s soft pink sandy 
beaches for taking it easy... nothing 
like Bermuda for golf, tennis, sailing, 
swimming, fishing...for having just the 
fun of your life. And this year Bermuda 
is celebrating her 350th anniversary with 
gay fanfare. 

Hotel accommodations, food and serv- 


ice are famous. You'll find a guest cot- 
tage or cottage colony delightful living 
too. Daily flights by trans-Atlantic air- 
liner, weekly sailings by luxury ocean 
liners. Be sure to see your travel agent. 
The Bermuda Trade Development 
Board, 620 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, 
New York. 


Pee LV Gr 


DESIGN 


NM CRAFTSMANSHIP 





Americans who know fine furniture make Heritage furniture 
a living tradition in their homes. Heritage, you see, has a genius 
for interpreting the best of the past for today’s living and to- 
morrow’s. Connoisseurs can always tell it at a glance. For book- 
let—living, dining, bedroom collections—send fifty cents to 
Heritage Furniture, Inc., Dept. T-5, High Point, North Carolina, 
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MILCEST ON EG 


Born. To Harold Connolly, 27, the 
U.S.'’s 1956 Olympic hammer-throwing 
champion and world-record holder, and 
Olga Fikotova Connolly, 26, Czechoslo- 
vakia's husky 1956 Olympic women’s dis- 
cus champion, whose stadium romance led 
to marriage through endless festoons of 
Red tape: their first child, a son; in Santa 
Monica, Calif. Name: Mark. Weight: 
11 lbs. 13 0z.—just 4 lbs. 3 oz. less than 
his father’s hammer. 





Married. Herb Elliott, 21. Australia’s 
record-holding (3:54.5) miler; and Anne 
Dudley; in Nedlands, Western Australia. 


Married. Frank Loesser, 48, music man 
who wrote the book, music and lyrics for 
Broadway's The Most Happy Fella, the 
music and lyrics for Guys and Dolls, and 
scores of popular songs, including Baby 
It’s Cold Outside, Praise the Lord and 
Pass the Ammunition, On a Slow Boat 
to China; and Actress-Singer Jo Sullivan 
(real name: Elizabeth Josephine Jacobs), 
31, who played Rosabella, the mail-order 
bride, in The Most Happy Fella; both for 
the second time; in Manhattan. 


Died. James G. Polk, 62, Democratic 
Congressman from Ohio's sixth district 
(1931-40, and since 1949), who described 
himself in the Congressional Directory as 
“one of the few members of Congress 
whose sole occupation is farming”; of 
cancer; in Washington. 


Died. General Sir Kenneth Arthur Noel 
Anderson, 67, India-born World War II 
commander of the British First Army, 
who led his fellow veterans of Dunkirk 
across North Africa from the west, cap- 
tured Tunis in 1943; of pneumonia; in 
Gibraltar, where he had served as gover- 
nor and commander in chief until his re- 
tirement in 1952. 


Died. Lonnie Alfonso Coffin, M.D., 68, 
who practiced for 44 years in Farmington, 


| Iowa, received a gold medal last autumn 


as the American Medical Association's 
General Practitioner of the Year (Time, 
Dec. 15); of a heart attack; in Keokuk. 


Died. Yekaterina Voroshilov, seventyish, 
wife of the Soviet Union's 78-year-old 
Kliment Voroshilov, whose title—Chair- 
man of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet—is the paper equivalent of “Presi- 
dent”; in Moscow. 


Died. Reginald Arkell, 76, British nov- 
elist (Old Herbaceous), poet, editor and 
author of numerous musical revues includ- 
ing 1066 and All That; in Cricklade, Eng- 
land. Lampooning the U.S. Prohibition 
era, Arkell once presented the Statue of 
Liberty on the London stage with a bottle 
of whisky in her right hand, fended off 
transatlantic complaint with the reflec- 
tion: “Americans made themselves ridicu- 
lous over Prohibition without any assist- 
ance from me.” 
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What the 31-A decides automatically, the operator cannot decide wrong! 


NOW available! 


More than 50,000 original Class 31 
National Accounting Machines now in 
use... have saved business more than 
$1 billion... have become the standard 
of comparison throughout the world. 
Now—the NEW 31-A brings still 


greater money-saving advantages which, 
by comparison, make obsolete most ac- 
counting machines in use today. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, 


75 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


1,039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES 


With this 
fear obsolescence—it can be integrated 


you need not 


with Electronic developments, present 
and future. 

This NEW 31-A not only makes 
decisions automatically . . . it also pro- 
vides more timely information that gives 
management new tools for profit-mak- 


ing decisions, 


DAYTON 9, OHIO 


Here is TOMORROW'S Ac 
counting Machine TODAY 

the answer for this fast-mov 
ing oge. See this NEW No 
tionall Phone your nearby 
National mon, (See your local 


phone book yellow pages.) 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
ADDING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS 
wor paper (No Carson Reauiren) 

















Hospitality Begins at Home 


Nowhere is hospitality warmer, more 
memorable than in the home. And 
nothing bespeaks true hospitality 
more than acknowledging a guest’s 
good taste. Many hosts of mature 
judgment do so by serving Bonded 
OLp Firzceratp, memorable at six 


years old; or Very Otp FitzGera_p, 


Bonded Kentucky Straight Bourbon - 


aged to the bonded limit—prized as 
a connoisseur’s bourbon. Both have 
a unique depth of flavor and rich 
bouquet ... rare achievements of 
master distilling methods seldom 
practiced today—save in our family- 
owned Kentucky Distillery. Serve 
either, with pride and confidence... 


YOUR KEY TO HOSPITALITY 


100 Proof + Six and Eight Years Old 


STITZEL-WELLER DISTILLERY ~ Established Louisville, Ky., 1849 









Ve iilable in Antique 
Fiftk , label ilized 
in case Ask dJealer, or 
write the Distillery. 
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How Real Were the Virtues 


THe JoHn Wooo Case (314 pp.J— 
Ruth Suckow—Viking ($3.95). 


To anyone born after World War I, 
Ruth Suckow’s new novel may seem no 
more contemporary than an old-fashioned 
Sunday sermon, no closer to modern 
literature than Horatio Alger. It may be 
hard to believe that she was once praised 
as a realist, and that so joyous a literary 
scalper as Henry Louis Mencken cheered 
her on and gave her houseroom in his 
American Mercury. The fact is, Author 
Suckow has not changed at all, but life 





Bill Early 


NoveList SucKow 
The theme: “Honor.” 


has. The Iowa that was her childhood 
home is still the source of her fictional 
truth. In The John Wood Case, her first 
book in seven years, the period is Teddy 
Roosevelt’s time, and the theme is the 
morality of that era. 

In modern fiction’s psychological jun- 
gle, her homespun plot seems both sooth- 
ing and revolutionary. John Wood, trusted 
employee of a land-company, is regarded 
as a paragon of virtue in his town of some 
2,000 people. He is handsome beyond 
compare, a superintendent of the Sunday 
school, and gives the devotion of a medi- 
eval knight to his chronically sick wife. 
His son Philip is a senior in high school 
and is, if anything, a cut above the old 
block—handsome, kind, courteous, his 
mother’s protector, his school’s hero and 
his minister’s pride. Even old Colonel 
Merriam, his father’s boss, sees the boy's 
Virtues, and it seems not unlikely that 
Philip will cut through social barriers and 
marry the old man’s lovely, city-educated 
granddaughter. His valedictorian address 
is ready, full of noble sentiment, for 
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his marks are the best in the senior class. 
Then comes the blow that tests him, his 
parents, and all the town. 

The fact is that that best of fathers 
and husbands, John Wood, has been steal- 
ing the firm’s money to speculate on the 
Chicago stock exchange. What interests 
Author Suckow is how the old Iowans she 
knew so well square the dreadful event 
with conscience, with character based on 
Biblical supports, with the responses of 
common humanity. Some, including old 
friends, are uncompromisingly unfor- 
giving. Others, knowing that John Wood 
broke the code in the hope of easing life 
for his sick wife, want to be charitable. 
But for young Philip, life seems smashed, 
and his agony is the greater because he 
had worshiped his father. In working out 
an ending to this story, Author Suckow 
is still the realist who stirred Mencken’s 
enthusiasm. 

Author Suckow, now 66, lives in Cali- 
fornia, but not even painful arthritis can 
stop her pen. She has several books going, 
and there is nothing in this new one to 
suggest that lowa will ever leave her 
blood. Wooden in plot and undistinguished 
in writing, The John Wood Case finds its 
strength in an evocation of the kind of 
life that the nation may never know 
again, a society in which the Bible was a 
fact of life, in which an austere Sunday 
dinner was eaten in the presence of 
a blackboard which bore “discussion 
themes” for the children’s conversation 
“Honor,” “Temperance,” “Reverence.”’ It 
is worth skipping literary graces and the 
sensations of the contemporary novel to 
see how things were then. 


Russian Six-Year-Old 


Time Waxkeo (177 pp.) 
—Arlington Books ($3.50). 


Some novels speak with nature’s voices 
of silence, like a field of grass. At a critical 
touch they flatten elusively out of reach; 
uprooted blade by blade from the soil of 
context, their individual scenes and epi- 
sodes wither. The authors of such books 
are easy to underestimate because they 
are so difficult to praise. Speaking softly 
on some quiet theme, they say little that 
is arresting, even when they are subtly 
telling all that is important. Russian Nov- 
elist Vera Panova is such a writer. Her 
subject: the day-to-day life of a six-year- 
old boy. 

Little Serioja is orphaned. His father 
was killed in the war, his mother teaches 
school, and she and Serioja live with an 
aunt. The boy wonders about the mys- 
teries of life, how his heart beats, or why 
it is almost a crime when a child breaks a 
dish and only an accident when a grownup 
does. Sleeping and waking are the tidal 
rhythms of a child’s life. Awake, Serioja 
tags after older boys to the forest for a 
piratical, burnt-finger feast of baked po- 
tatoes and onions. Asleep, he is sprawled 
in his bed with an impish mop of blond 


Vera Panova 





hair and slightly open mouth (“He's sav- 
ing up strength to go on living”). 

As life goes on, Serioja’s mother remar- 
ries. The stepfather is a kindly sort (he is a 
collective-farm manager, though the novel 
is otherwise as apolitical as spring rain) 
who promises Serioja a shiny bicycle with 
a red lamp and silver bell. It is the boy's 
first love affair. There is the thrill of an- 
ticipation, the rapture of possession, sati- 
ety, neglect, then utter boredom as the 
bike rusts untouched in a kitchen corner. 
A new baby brother is expected, but the 
death of great-grandmother is more awe- 
some. With compassionate wisdom. the 
stepfather assures the shaken boy: “We 
shan't die, you especially, that I'll 
guarantee.” 

Author Panova shares Boris Pasternak’s 


Sovfoto 





NOVELIST PANOVA 
The charge: ‘'Objectivity."’ 


poetic affection for the Russian land. Seri- 
oja races across “black velvet plough- 
land” or watches the winter snow cling 
like “fat white caterpillars on the branches 
of the trees.” Toward novel’s end, the boy 
tastes bitter desolation when his stepfa- 
ther is assigned a new post, and it appears 
that Serioja’s health may force the family 
to leave him behind. At the last moment, 
seeing that parting will destroy the child, 
the stepfather scoops him up in a happy 
ending that is movingly true to the essen- 
tial spirit of the book. 

A onetime winner of the Stalin Prize, 
Author Panova has been in and out of 
favor with the Soviet’s politico-literary 
authorities. The chief charge against her: 
“Objectivity.” Time Walked, too, is ob- 
jective in that it is honestly observed, 
cleanly written, and as free of sentimen- 
tality as it is rich in compassion. 

Childhood, at any rate, is alien to what- 
ever divides and envenoms mankind. In 
this slender, sensitively wrought novel, 
Vera Panova has skillfully mirrored the 
child’s healing universality. 
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Two Views of War 


THe Warriors (242 pp.J—J. Glenn 
Gray—Harcourt, Brace ($3.95). 

War Is a Private Arrain (192 pp.) 
Ur G. Love—Harcourt, Brace 


There is no evidence that 2nd Lieut. 
Glenn Gray and Major Edmund Love 
ever met during World War II. Gray, 
now philosophy professor at Colorado 
College, served as a counterintelligence 
operative in the European theater, while 
Love, now a professional writer (Subways 
Are for Sleeping), served in the Pacific 
as an Army historian. But if they had 
met, the conversation might have gone 
something like this: 

Lieut. Gray: The bare, cold, prophetic 
words of Auden—“We must love one 
another or die’—have rung in my mind 
on several of these frigid, sleepless nights 
of late. 

Major Love: Oh yeah? 

The accounts of these very different 
men’s wartime experiences make for vast- 
ly different books. Yet both in a sense 
try to answer the combat soldier's battle- 
field question: “What am I doing here?” 

Delight in Destruction. To Author 
Gray, war is at once an ecstasy and an 
agony, and he examines both with a phi- 
losopher’s brooding eye. War, he believes, 
has enduring appeals: “Some scenes of 
battle, much like storms over the ocean 
or sunsets on the desert or the night sky 
seen through a telescope, are able to over- 
awe the single individual and hold him 
in a spell.” There is also the “communal 
joy” of comradeship and, sometimes, the 
delight in destruction: “Men who have 
lived in the zone of combat long enough 
to be veterans are sometimes possessed 
by a fury that makes them capable of 
anything They storm against the 
enemy until they are either victorious, 
dead, or utterly exhausted.” 

The Warriors is marred by the feeling 
that Philosopher Gray was more an ob- 
server than a participant. Though he 
writes of his own fears in combat, there 
is a curious parchment quality, under- 
lined by a self-conscious literary style 
(“The great god Mars tries to blind us 
when we enter his realm”). Still, there 
are brilliant flashes: the appealing face 
of a young German deserter, smiling in 
death after being cut down from a tree 
where the SS had hanged him: the be- 
wilderment and misery of French girls 
who had “collaborated” simply because 
they had fallen in love. 

Riddle of Cruelty. If war was agony 
to Gray, it was often a lark to Army 
Historian Love. War /s a Private Affair 
would make light reading for a bus ride 
to an induction center. Yet Love, like 
Gray, has a serious theory about men at 
war: “A man may deliver his body to 
the authorities, but he still maintains a 
will and a life of his own. In most cases 
he fits his private interest into the world 
in which he finds himself, but he does 
not give it up.” To prove his point, Love 
tells ten stories of enlisted yardbirds and 
commissioned oddballs. 
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Among these was Private Stephen 
Prosniak, a kleptomaniac who was suf- 
fered by his comrades only on the prom- 
ise that he would give back on Saturday 
everything he had stolen during the week. 
Prosniak became a bona fide hero, killing 
dozens of Japanese—so he could collect 
souvenirs from their bodies. Then there 
was Lieut. Peter Claver Kenton, a de- 
lightful dipsomaniac with a habit of ab- 
senting himself from duty to work part 
time as a bowling-alley pin boy and as a 
desk clerk in a whorehouse. 

If he were writing more seriously, 
Author Love might well include a soldier 
who certainly led his own life, constantly 
asking his comrades how they felt about 
death, marveling at the spectacle of war. 
wondering at man’s urge to destroy. That 





AuTtHor Gray (1944) 
“What am | doing here?" 


man would have been Lieut. Glenn Gray, 
writing to a friend on the riddle of cruel- 
ty: “Joy and beauty have many different 
faces, but brutality and hatred have but 
few. I have come to the extremity of 
knowing beyond all doubt that there is 
no other way for me to survive this 
period except the hard Christian way of 
finding the finer points in my associates 
and loving them for those characteristics.” 


If | Forget Thee... 


Gooosyre, Cotumsus (298 pp.J— 
Philip Roth—Houghton Mifflin ($3.75), 

All but one of the six stories in this 
collection deal with a problem that has 
concerned Jews throughout _ history: 
Should they or should they not let them- 
selves be assimilated? Most of the Jewish 
characters in this book have succumbed to 
the alien and often tempting culture in 
which they live. Instead of being called 
Moses or Miriam, children are named 
Sheila, Kevin, Brenda, Neil. Scythelike 
noses have been bobbed into gentile un- 
obtrusiveness, Talmudic scholars replaced 
by star athletes and Socialist singers of 
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U.S. folk songs. Jewish businessmen, leav- 
ing Rotarian lunches with their gentile 
colleagues, are offended by the sight of a 
shambling, stoop-shouldered old man with 
a Judaic beard and earlocks. 

But the wrenching break from the past 
has its disasters. The longest and best 
story, Goodbye, Columbus, is about Jews 
who have made the ascent from grubby 
Newark to the green pastures of subur- 
ban Short Hills, N.J. Mr. Patimkin is a 
rich manufacturer of kitchen sinks, “tall, 
strong, ungrammatical, and a ferocious 
eater.” Son Ronald was an all-state bas- 
ketball player in high school and a Big 
Ten star at Ohio State. Daughter Brenda 
is beautiful, plays crack tennis and goes 
to Radcliffe. Her suitor, Neil Klugman, 
tells of his summer affair with Brenda— 
a daytime round of basketball, pingpong, 
mile runs, swimming races, and a night- 
time series of assignations with Brenda. 
The affair ends badly for everyone, with 
Brenda ravished, her mother prostrated, 
her brother a musclebound failure in busi- 
ness, and her father writing gamely: “You 
have to have faith in your children like in 
a Business or any serious undertaking and 
there is nothing that is so bad that we 
can’t forgive especially when Our own 
flesh and blood is involved.” 

Newark-born Philip Roth, 26, onetime 
English instructor at the University of 
Chicago, is a Jew himself and writes of 
Jews with an absorbing ambivalence of 
hate and love. Author Roth's broadly 
farcical stories, The Conversion of the 
Jews and Epstein, are too heavy-handed; 
but his tender passages between young 
Jews in love are often a delight, and his 
set pieces—weddings, multiple-course din- 
ners, the frequent inability of Jews and 
gentiles to understand each other though 
using the same language—have style and 
the outrageousness of life itself. 


The Ghost of Greece 


Hettenism (272 pp.|\—Arnold J. Toyn- 
bee—Oxford ($4.50). 


This book implies a moral stated by 
Santayana: “Those who cannot remember 
the past are condemned to repeat it.” 

To Toynbee, an astronomer of the-past’ 
who views history as a multitude of ever- 
turning cultural constellations, the rise 
and fall of Greco-Roman civilization is 
merely an episode lasting roughly from 
tooo B.C. to 600 A.D. Toynbee traces 
the course of Hellenism’s bright star lucid- 
ly, a little offhandedly, treating it largely 
as an object lesson for the present. Hel- 
lenism’s central characteristic was the 
worship of man—exemplified by the ludi- 
crously human crew of Olympian divini- 
ties and, later, by a more sophisticated 
secular humanism. This man worship, 
which has thrilled so many historians of 
Greece, chills Toynbee (an Anglican with 
a yen for syncretism). To him, it is a 
form of idolatry that appeals to man 
when he has mastered nature but has not 
yet realized that he cannot master himself. 

The political embodiment of Greek 
humanism was the city-state, which pro- 
vided order instead of anarchy, freed the 
individual from the frenzied worship of 
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is a timeless quest 


Original Conception. 
Design. 


— Sepedited. Production 


Melpar's deep reservoir of 
technological electrocraft is 
solving problems of almost 
incredible complexity—with the 
utmost scientific precision. 


Electronic elements of the 
nation's space exploration and 
defense fall within our scope. 
This advanced equipment is 
created and produced for the 
U.S. government and its major 
prime contractors. 








For details on provocative job openings in advanced scientific: 
engineering areas, write to: Professional Employment Supervisor 


3602 Arlington Boulevard, Falls Church, Virginia 

















Get the pick of the 
pocket transistors! 


Now, wherever you go, you can enjoy the tone and timbre of a table 
set with new T-60 — so compact it fits in your pocket! It has six of 
the most powerful transistors made. T-60's deep-tone speaker delivers 
sound that defies comparison by any set its size! New handle serves 
as a hanger and a stand as well. Break-resistant case. Plays any- 
where on penlight batteries. See and hear it, soon! Only $3925 





Wolf's Head Oil 


Outstandingly 
different 


Wotr’s Heap provides the kind of difference 
that really counts. With WoLr’s Heap, you 
get smoother engine operation . . . fewer repair 
bills . . . add less oil between drains. That's 
because Wo.tF’s Heap is 100% Pure Penn- 
sylvania . . . Tri-Ex refined three important 
extra steps . . . and scientifically fortified for 
superior premium quality. WoLr’s HEAD is 
tough .. . long-lasting . . . gives 
you more miles of complete pro- 
tection per quart. Prove the 
difference yourself—try 
Wo tr’s Heap, today. 


WOLF'S HEAD OIL 


REFINING CO., INC. 
OIL CITY, PA. 
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STEEL POWER CENTER 


First Holt 
GOLF BALL 
“INCREASES 


distance! 


REDUCES 
hooks and 
slices!" 
Jimmy Demaret 
Master's Champion 
3 TIMES 
SOLD ONLY IN PRO SHOPS 
FIRST FLI CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


ANSWER AMERICA 


ANSWERS YOUR TELEPHONE 
24 HOURS EVERY DAY 


ifices everywhere .. . For in- 
formation, look for ANSWER 
AMERICA in the WHITE 
SECTION of your Tele- 
phone Directory or call 

information or write 


ANSWER AMERICA, INC. 








Dept. T-2 55 East Washington Street, Chicago 2, III. 
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happen to people 
who carry 
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nature gods, and destroyed the rigid cult 
of the family, including the blood feud. 
The major demerit was that the Hellenes 

soon “took to worshipping their city- 
| states as gods, instead of treating them 
simply as public utilities.” Inevitably, this 
produced the first Hellenic martyr, Soc- 
rates, who compelled Athens “to choose 
between respecting his conscience and 
taking his life.” 

The judicial murder of Socrates was a 
mirror of the city-states’ violent dealings 
with each other. Finally, the Hellenes 
united against the Persians, and even 
this alliance (the Confederacy of Delos, 
founded in 478 B.C.) was characteristi- 

cally betrayed when the Athenians rifled 
the common treasury. This act offers 
Historian Toynbee an interesting and 
ironic sidelight. The Athenians used the 
funds to stave off mass unemployment 
by building public works. Thus the monu- 
ments that crown the Acropolis testifying 
to the glory that was Greece are actually 
the result of a kind of grandiose PWA 
project subsidized with stolen funds. 

80 Persian Wives. A century after the 
great Atheno-Peloponnesian War (431 
B.C. to 404 B.C.) all but destroyed the 
city-state, Macedonia’s Alexander steered 
Hellenism off on another tack. Under the 
tutelage of Aristotle, he envisioned the 
brotherhood of man in a single universal 
state to which, in Toynbee’s view, the 
earlier Hellenes had been so suicidally 
blind. In carving out his empire, he di- 
rected 80 of his highest-ranking officers 
to marry Persian women. But the experi- 
ment in marital one-worldism was short- 
lived. The Hellenic world continued to 
writhe in violent separatist agonies until 
Rome’s Augustan peace was imposed upon 
it in 31 B.C. 

This patched up Hellenism, but it 
could not revitalize it spiritually. Into the 
deserted streets of the spirit crept Stoi- 
cism and Epicureanism, cool in faith, 
cooler in comfort. Astrology was in vogue 
together with “archaism,” an aping of the 
past for the sake of novelty. The death 
of Hellenism in the fall of the Roman 
Empire was not caused by a “triumph of 
religion and barbarism,” says Toynbee, 
taking issue with Gibbon. As Toynbee 
sees it, Christianity did not put the torch 
to the classic world; it lit one for it in 
the sightless dark. 

Dangerous Demon. The comparisons 
with modern history that stud Toynbee’s 
pages are not dogmatically pounded home, 
but they are plain. The worship of the 
city-state has its evident counterpart, as 
Toynbee sees it, in modern nationalism— 
today the world’s “dominant religion.” 
Hellenism’s worship of man, which reas- 
serted itself in the West through the 
Renaissance and r8th century rationalism, 
still lies buried but not extinct beneath 
the surface; it may again burst out. Just 
what it is that bound Hellenism ines- 
capably to humanism, or how the present 
can guard against it, Toynbee does not 
say; he merely warns that “the Modern 
World must exorcise this demon resolutely 
if it is to save itself from meeting with its 

| Hellenic predecessor's fate.” 
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he heard it in his mind 





He could not hear the music whose beauty was to echo 


down the ages. He was deaf. 
But Beethoven “heard” his melodies in his mind. 


Man frequently is the prisoner of his body. 
But great music, art, science —all human advancement in fact— 


does not depend on the physical being. 


Its birthplace is the mind. 


From natural gas and oil...heat, power, 


petrochemicals that mean ever wider service to man, 


TENNESSEE GAS TRANSMISSION COMPANY 


LEADING PROVIDER OF ENERGY-—NATURAL GAS, OIL AND THEIR PRODUCTS 
E. Petro-T 
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Advertisement 


A unique advantage is 


specific appeal 





People choose the magazines they read in the Certainly, it is a considerable advantage for 
same way they choose their friends—because your advertising to reach interested people at 
of mutual interests and needs. Only magazines the time and place when their interest is at its 
among major media have this SPECIFIC APPEAL. very highest peak. 
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This is one of a series of advertisements sponsored by TIME INC., publisher of Time, LiFe, FORTUNE and SPoRTS 


iphically suggests—eighteen of the values that 





ILLUSTRATED. Each advertisement delineates what this collage 
make advertising in magazines a uniquely powerful force for mass selling: 1. SPECIFIC APPEAL 2. Information 
3. Ideas 4. Anticipation 5. Change 6. Change of Pace 7. Beauty 8. Loyalty 9. Concentration 10. Perception 
11. Confidence 12. Solidity 13. Authority 14. Retail Tie-ins 15. Response 16, Privacy 17. Selection 18, Audience. 


TIME LISTINGS 
CINEMA 


Room at the Top (British). The career 
and comeuppance of a young Englishman 
on the make, based on John Braine’s 
bestselling novel. One of Britain’s best 
pictures in years. 

Compulsion. Despite some debatable 
philosophy and psychiatry, Meyer Levin's 
casebook on the 1924 Leopold-Loeb mur- 
der makes taut, adult melodrama. 

Alias Jesse James. A Bob Hope farce 
funny enough even for those who have 
given up Hope. 

The Diary of Anne Frank. Tighter than 
the book, more fluid than the play, a 
film masterpiece about the 13-year-old 
German Jewish girl who survived two 
years of hiding in occupied Holland, but 
who survived a concentration camp only in 
her diary. With Newcomer Millie Perkins, 
brillantly directed by George Stevens. 

Some Like It Hot. Humor triumphs 
over vulgarity in this uproarious farce 
starring Jack Lemmon and Tony Curtis as 
a couple of guys dressed up as dolls and 
Marilyn Monroe as a doll who needs no 
dressing up at all. 

The Mistress (Japanese). A simple and 
moving restatement of a timeless truth: 
that even for a “fallen woman,” the soul 
Is free 

Aparajito (Indian). The brilliant sec- 
ond part (the first was Pather Panchali) 
of a trilogy, made by Director Satyajit 
Ray, telling the story of India’s social 
revolution in terms of one family’s sorrows 
and beatitudes, 


TELEVISION | 


Wed., May 6 

The United States Steel Hour (CBS, 
10-11 p.m.).* Betsy Palmer and Richard 
Greene huddling next to a cozy yarn, 
taken from one of Thomas Hardy's Wes- 
sex Tales, about a beautiful widow, a 
virtuous preacher and a ring of brandy 
smugglers. 

The Emmy Awards (NBC, 10-11:30 
p.m.). The TV world’s own Oscars, 
handed out by some celebrated well- 
wishers, including Vice President Nixon. 





Thurs., May 
Playhouse 90 (CBS, 9:30-11 p.m.). Stiff 
upper lips in the hospital ward, as dis- 
played by Inger Stevens, Mary Astor, 
Victor Jory and Mildred Dunnock. 
Laugh Line (NBC, 9-9:30 p.m.). This 
audience-participation panel show may be 
only a baby pram of a program, but when 
the stars are Mike Nichols and Elaine 
May, the vehicle is of small importance. 


Fri., May 8 
Why Berlin? (NBC, 8-9 p.m.). Chet 
Huntley as narrator of a film about the 
beleaguered city’s postwar history. 
Sat., May 9 
The Perry Como Show (NBC, 8-9 
p.m.). With Dancer Carol Haney, a highly 
nutritious broth of a girl. 


Sun., May 10 


Johns Hopkins File 7 (ABC, 12:30- 
1 p.m.). “Four for the Show,” a nicely 


* All times E.D.T. 
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This is a small part of the vast cellars in which the Brandy 
of The Christian Brothers waits patiently for maturity. 






The largest selling brandy in America 


is the famous Brandy of 


The 
Christian 
Brothers 


of California 


MAKERS OF FINE WINES, SPARKLING WINES AND BRANDY 
84 PROOF. Frommand Sichel,!nc.,soledistributors, NewYork,N.Y.,Chicago, Ill.,SanFrancisco,Calif, 








“Blue Cross teamwork with hospitals 


assures our people realistic protection!”’ 


“By its very nature, our com- 
pany is made up of a compara- 
tively small number of highly 
skilled specialists. We are a 
close-knit group and we tend to 
share each others problems. 
One problem that has been vir- 
tually eliminated is worry 
about hospital bills. The way 
our Blue Cross Plan handles 
things directly with the hospital 
enables it to base benefits on 
actual need in each case.” 


Blue Cross Plans across the nation give 
uniquely flexible hospital expense protec- 
tion to meet the needs of your company, 
whether it be large or small. 

In one “package,” and with one bill 
to you, Blue Cross Plans from coast to 
coast provide prompt, conscientious help 
for your employees — no matter how 
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says CALEB D. HAMMOND, 


President, Hammond Map Company 


far-flung your organization may be. 
Maximum value per dollar! Blue 
Cross rates and benefits are based, realis- 
tically, on local conditions. Every cent 
taken in, except for essential administra- 
tive expense, goes to provide benefits. 
No administrative problems. Blue 
Cross handles all financial details directly 
with the hospital. No time-consuming 
record-keeping for your staff. 

Blue Cross pays out more than all other 
forms of hospital expense protection com- 
bined—over a billion dollars last year 
alone. And Blue Cross benefits are aimed 
at protection in terms of needed hospital 





care in each case, rather than a fixed daily 
dollar allowance. 

For the newest facts on America’s 
most popular hospital expense protection, 
contact your local Blue Cross Plan or write 
Blue Cross Association, Inc., Dept. 430 at 
55 East 34th St., New York, 16, N.Y. 


Some of the famous national firms 
that have Blue Cross: 
AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES 
| CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
RAYTHEON MFG. CO. 
L ae ae — 





@ Blue Cross and symbol reg. by 
American Hospital Association 
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blended history of the barber-shop quartet. | 


Wisdom (NBC, 4-4:30 p.m.). Guest: | 


Harry Emerson Fosdick, pastor emeritus 
of Manhattan's Riverside Church. 
Omnibus (NBC, 5-6 p.m.). Cyril Rit- 


chard in Gilbert and Sullivan's H.M.S. 
Pinafore. 

The Twentieth Century (CBS, 6:30- 
7 p.m.). Second part of a two-session 


look at Winston Churchill, “Man of the 
Century.” 


Mon., May 11 


Westinghouse Desilu Playhouse (CBS, 
10-11 p.m.). A timely item in a drama 
series that so far has been a sharp disap 
pointment. Current entry: a play with Lee 
Marvin and E. G. Marshall about the 
first men in space. 


Tues., May 12 
The Rifleman (ABC, 9-9:30  p.m.). 
Chuck Conners in the warmest and one of 
the most exciting of the horse operas. 


THEATER 
On Broadway 


A Raisin in the Sun. The New York 
Drama Critics prize play about the hopes 
and fears, tears and laughter of a South 
Side Chicago Negro family. Uncommonly 
honest, touching, warm. 

A Party with Betty Comden and Adolph 
Green. This talented pair has a ball doing 
movie parodies, songs, dances and patter, 

Redhead. Gwen Verdon is loaded with 
talent and gallantly spends it all to keep 
this ne’er-do-well musical solvent. 

J.B. Poet Archibald MacLeish has re- 
constructed the tribulations of Job as they 
might be inflicted on a modern Ameri- 
can businessman. 

La Plume de Ma Tante. This madcap 
French revue is guaranteed to tickle the 
funny bone of everybody's tante. 

The Flower Drum Song. R. & H. have 
left their genius out of this musical, but 
Pat Suzuki and Miyoshi Umeki are worth 
the price of omissions. 

A Touch of the Poet. The late Eugene 
O'Neill makes a powerful if somewhat 
windy case for his favorite belief—illu- 
sions make and unmake men. 

The Pleasure of His Company. As an 
overage playboy, Cyril Ritchard is the most 
delightfully outrageous father who ever 
stopped his daughter's wedding music. 

My Fair Lady cribs from Shaw, West 
Side Story cribs from Shakespeare, and 
The Music Man cribs from a silo of lowa 
corn, making these three musicals grand 
larceny and great entertainment. 


Off Broadway 


Mark Twain Tonight! Actor Hal Hol- 
brook, 34, makes Samuel Clemens, 70, live 
again for two hours in a brilliant and de 
lightful display of recaptured Americana 


On Tour 


My Fair Lady in Sr. Louis, Two for 
the Seesaw in Los ANGELES, and The Mu- 
sic Man in CuicaGo do justice to the 
Broadway originals. 


BOOKS 
Best Reading 


The House of Intellect, by Jacques Bar- 
zun. Intellectual Panjandrum Barzun ral- 
lies his peers to rout the termites of 
egalitarianism, mass education, artiness, 
science worship and similar pests that are 
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C. D. HAMMOND, Pres., Hammond Map Co., says 


“Sponsorship of Blue Shield, 


by doctors gives our workers 


an added sense 


of security!”’ 


“Our people know that the Blue 
Shield Plan serving us 





ap- 
proved by the local medical 
society—and that doctors 
themselves helped set up the 
realistic benefits it offers. All 
this is highly valued by every- 
one here, as is the worthwhile 
help with doctor bills.” 


42 million members. Blue Shield suc- 
cess in providing realistic surgical- 
medical expense protection for so many 
can be attributed importantly to doctor 
support. Every Blue Shield Plan is spon- 
sored and guided by the medical society 
in its area. 

Realistic rates and benefits are 
tailored to conditions in each Plan locale. 
This means greater value for everyone 
served by Blue Shield. 


Cuts costly detail. With Blue Shield, 
employers find there's less bookkeeping 
. no complicated records to keep. 
Blue Shield is flexible to meet your 
needs. It can easily be fitted into em- 
ployee benefit programs of both large and 

small companies. 

For specific information, contact 
your local Blue Shield Plan or write to 
Blue Shield Medical Care Plans, Dept. 430 
at 425 N. Michigan, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


Blue 
Shield. 





@ Service marks reg. by Blue Shield Medical Care Plans 
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1859 world’s first 
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in Pennsylvania, 


fete} folal-]mOle-Ut-Molseltle lat alia 
the first oil well. This oil had 
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Nature's Miracle Molecule makes 


Pennsylvania Motor Oils different 


bdmolanie-1| Mo) dal-1e-Pamt Mall-Mal-hcel gC 


superiority is why good dealers 


ig -Totelasteal-Jale Ml ad -lalel-Saba- Ut ee 


better lubrication for your car. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Motor Oil ...with Nature's Miracie Molecule 


PENNSYLVANIA GRADE CRUDE OFF ASSOCIATION © OIL CITY, PENNSYLVANIA 


mantovani 





This demonstration record presents selec 
tions from eight different Mantovani L.P.s 
Listen as his orchestra moves through these 
beautiful, exciting melodies. Familiar themes 
become transformed into glittering, jewelled 


patterns. 


Village Swallowa 
Enchanted 


Rosmarin ; 


Theme From Limelight; 


Tammy; Come Prima; Some 
Evening; Greensleeves; Schoe 


1! Could Have Danced All Night 


Stereo 


$249 
ONDON 


ercorns 
WRITE FOR CATALOG. Dept. JG. 539 W. 25th St., N.Y.1 


Monophonic 


$4 98 
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MOVING??—be sure to let us know ahead 
of time so you won't miss a single issue. 

To Change Your Address: Send old address 
(exactly as imprinted on mailing label of your 
copy of TIME) and new address (with zone 
number, if any) to TIME, 540 No, Michigan 
, Chicago 11, Ill.—allow three weeks for 
e-over. 
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DENTURE WEARERS 


When Mouth Tissues Change 
Plates Loosen—See Your Dentist 





~ bi “7 Th 


4 


: é 3 
SPACE LEFT BY TISSUE SHRINKAGE 


UNLESS you are a dentist—don't attempt a 
“do-it- self” job of refitting or “relining”’ 
your de Plate with mater at harden 
dr ruin the fit of the der e or injure 
ider tissues of the mouth 
UNTIL you can see your dentist, PASTEETH, 
a pleasant alkaline powder, holds plates more 
firmly. FASTEETH is entirely removed when 
you clean your plate and it does not sour be- 
neath the plate all drug counters. Write for 
free sample to 37 Wall St., Binghamton, N. Y. 




























destroying, as he sees it, the pillars of 
logic, authority, discipline and learning 
King of Pontus, by Alfred Duggan. Cap 
tivating history about Mithradates, who at 
21 locked up his mother, killed his brother 
married his sister, mounted the throne of 
Pontus, and spent the next 48 years of his 
life giving the Roman Empire trouble 
Points of View, by W Somerset 
Maugham. Five essays in the tone of a mas 
ter yarner chatting over ancient brandy 
Endurance, by Alfred Lansing. Sir Er 
nest Shackleton’s foolish-heroic Antarctic 
expedition of 1915 re-created in well 
modulated prose 
The Marauders, by Charlton Ogburn Jr 


The author, a World War II veteran of 
Merrill's Marauders, recalls the savage 
Burmese actions with sharp description 


ind incisive reflection 

By the North Gate, by Gwyn Griffin. A 
taut little novel that Britons at an 
outlying African desert post trying unsuc- 
stand up under the white 


shows 


cessfully to 
man's burden 
The King’s War: 1641-1647, by C. V 
Wedgwood. A vivid, scholarly 
Cavalier v. Roundhead 
Mountolive, by Lawrence Durrell 


account of 


Life, 


love and politics in Alexandria, as de- 
scribed by an exciting writer (earlier 
books in a projected tetralogy Justine 
Balthazar) 

The Notion of Sin, by Robert McLaugh 
lin. A well-observed crowd of martini 


drinkers on the rocks in Manhattan 
Spinster, by Sylvia Ashton-Warner 
Memorable portrait of a wonderfully bi- 
zarre New Zealand with a 
passion for life and teaching 
Borstal Boy, by Brendan 
old-reform-school tie flashily 
unreformed and gifted Irish writer 
Unarmed in Paradise, by Ellen Marsh 
\ skillful, honest and haunting love story 
Doctor Zhivago, by Boris Pasternak. The 
eternal validity of the moral struggle af- 
firmed by a man who is living it. 


schoolmarm 


Behan. The 
worn by an 


Best Sellers 
FICTION 


1. Doctor Zhivago, Pasternak (1)* 
2. Exodus, Uris (2) 

3, Lolita, Nabokov (4) 

4. The Ugly American, 


Lederer and Burdick (3) 
S. Dear and Glorious Physician, 
Caldwell (6) 
6. From the Terrace, O'Hara (7) 
Mountolive, Durrell 
8. Lady Chatterley’s Lover, Lawrence 
9. Trumbull Park, Brown 
10. Four Stories, Undset 


NONFICTION 


1, Mine Enemy Grows Older, King (1) 

Only in America, Golden (2) 

"Twixt Twelve and Twenty, Boone (5) 

4. What We Must Know About Com- 

munism, Harry and Bonaro 

Overstreet (3) 

How I Turned $1,000 into $1,000,000 

in Real Estate, Nickerson (7) 

6. Elizabeth the Great, Jenkins (6) 

Collision Course, Moscow (4) 

8. My Brother Was an Only Child, 
Douglas 

9. Nautilus 90 North, 
Anderson and Blair (8) 

10. A Quite Remarkable 
Howard (10) 


n 






Father, 


Position on last week's list. 
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NEW LANDMARK°® 
“COMFORT-BALANCED” 
AIR CONDITIONING SYSTEM 


Big Hushtone Blower runs at slower, quiet Completely new way to cool, heat and clean air—quiet, comfort, 
speed in sound-proofed housing; ‘‘floats” . > 
on rubber cushioning. No vibration, no economy never before possible for homes, shops, stores, offices 


hum, no other blower like it! 


Advanced design makes the Landmark a totally unique system for all-year, 
whole-house (or shop, office) comfort: special individually-sized components 
for heating, air cooling, circulation so your Lennox Comfort Craftsman 
can assemble the one right combination for your climate, your home or 
place of business. 


Standing inches away from a Landmark you hear no noises. So re- 
markable is its air circulation principle, so skillful the Comfort Craftsman 
who installs it that you feel no drafts, notice no difference in temperatures 
between rooms. Air is far cleaner; less dusting, less cleaning, and you’ll 
enjoy blessed relief from allergies. 


Every inch of the Landmark reflects quality construction: solid outer 
shell; heavily insulated cabinet; aluminized steel heat exchanger, with 
“accordion” connections for silence, durability; the blower and filter 
described at the left. 





Blue Shield Filter has twice air-filtering wm) Free Air Conditioning Survey. Call your Lennox Comfort Craftsman (his name is 
capacity of other types, seals more “KY \ in the Yellow Pages). And send for free booklet “How To Select Your Heating and Air 
snugly at all edges—removes more at- ers) Conditioning.” Write Lennox Industries Inc., 199 S. 12th Ave., Marshalltown, Iowa. 


mospheric soot, dust and pollen. 


LANOMARK. ” LENNGX  °:"::20:;inteor one 


© 1959 Lennox Industries Inc, founded 1895; Marshalllown and Des Moines, la. ; Syracuse, N.Y.; Columbus, O.; Decatur, Ga; Ft Worth; Los Angeles; Sait Lake City, In Canada: Toronto, Montreal, Calgary, Vancouver, Winnipeg. 


Patents Pending 
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ROHR MAKES MORE 
STRUCTURAL COMPONENTS 
FOR AMERICA’S 
AIRPLANE BUILDERS 
THAN ANYONE ELSE 
IN THE WORLD 





> = 


From flap tracks to fuselage sections, to jet power pods, Rohr makes 
major components for most of America’s leading commercial 

and military planes. With more than 16,000 people . . . with very special 
experience and equipment . . . Rohr builds components better, 

faster, at less cost for such famous aircraft manufacturers as Boeing, 
Convair, Douglas, Lockheed, McDonnell and North American. 





AIN PLANT AND HEADQUARTERS: CHULA VISTA, CALIFORNIA 
PLANT: RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA / ASSEMBLY PLANTS: WINDER, GA., AUBURN, WASH, 
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1s always a pleasure! 


In the lighter, milder 86 Proof 

or in 100 Proof Bottled in Bond 

Every drop of the milder 86 Proof is original and genuine 
1. W. Harper—distilled and bottied at the same distillery as 
the famous 100 Proof Bottled in Bond. 


BOTH KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY = 1. W. HARPER DISTILLING COMPANY, LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 











The most 


important 7A inch 
in smoking today 


ae 





Parliament is not the only cigarette that does a good job of trapping 
nicotine and tar. But Parliament is the only leading high- filtration 
cigarette that recesses its filter '; inch to prevent filter feedback on 
your lips and tongue. 

Someday all filter cigarettes will probably be made this better way. 
But today you can get this years-ahead design only from Parliament — 
the world’s most experienced filter people. 







HIGH FILTRATION MAY REPORT 


No other cigarette combines Parliament's high 
filtration and recessed protection. (Confirmed by 
May analysis of all leading high-filtration ciga- 
rettes by the United States Testing Company, a 
leading independent testing laboratory.) 


Tobacco tastes best 
when the filter’s recessed 


Popular Price Parliament 


